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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Thv ^ Tales of the Crusaders,^ of which " The Talisman ** was to 
become the most fiunous, were first begun in the winter of 1824*5. 
It was a momentous time for Scott. Abbotsford was at last 
completed, and the top-stone set on the pinnacle which was so 
&OD to fall Before the end of 1825, the threatening of his 
catastrophe had made itself heard pretty significantly. But for the 
time being, all went, or seemed to go, well. 

A description of the small chamber at Abbotsford, Scott's 
sanctum; in which a considerable part of **1116 Talisman” was 
written, may be quoted from Allan Cunningham's ^ Anniversary,” 
It vividly pictures the familiar small scenery amid which 
orient of Richard 1 . was prose-painted. 

" Connected with this fine room, and fronting-— which none of the 
other sitting-rooms do— -to the south, is a smaller library, the 
sanctum of the Author. This room, which seems to be a crib of 
about twenty feet, contains, of what is properly called iumitur^ 
nothing but a small writing-uble in the centre, a plain arm-chair 
coveipd with black leather— and a single chair besides; plain 
Symptoms that this is no place for pmpany. On either side of the 
filre-^ace there are shelves filled with hooks of reference, chiefiy, of 
course, folios; but except these, there are no books save the 
contents of a light gallery which runs round three sides of the room, 
and Is reached by a hanging stair of carved oak in one comer. 
There are only two portraits— an original of the beautiful and 
melanchol)^ head of Claverhouse (Bonny DundeeX ^ a f^ntall 
full-length of Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets stand 
round about, each having a bust on it. Stothard’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims are over the mantel-piece ; above them is a Highland 
target, with a star of claymores ; and In one comer 1 saw a 
collection of really useful weapons — those of the forest-craft, to wit 
—axes and bills, and so forth, of every calibre. 

“ In one comer of the sanctum there is a little holy of holies, in 
the shape of a closet, which looks like the oratory of some dame otf 
old romanc^ and opens into the gardens ; and the tower whidb 
frimishes this below, forms above a private suitcase accessible 
from the gallery, and leading to the npper regicms. 

"The view to the Tweed bom all the principal apartmenti is 
beantifriL Yon look out from among bowm over a lawn of sweet 
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turf, upon the clearest of all streams, fringed with the wildest of 
birch woods, and backed with the green hiUs of Ettrick Forest ** 

Scott bad laid aside his Welsh mediaeval romance, The Betrothed, ” 
with which James Ballantyne's criticism as it was being printed had 
left him dissatisfied, in order to take np a new and a stronger theme* 
To this characteristic determination to mend a very doubtful 
undertaking, we owe the writing of "The Talisman.” The same 
frank critic in the printing-office on reading the early chapters of 
this new romance found them good. His satisfaction, says 
Lockhart, went on increasing "as the MS. flowed in upon him ; and 
he at last pronounced * The Talisman * su^ a masterpiece that * The 
Betrothed ’ might venture abroad under its wing.” 

Eventually this auspicious forecast was justified to the letter. 
Early in June 1825, the first part of the " Tales of the Crusaders ” was 
issued, and " The Betrothed ” slipped into its place with some of the 
reflected glamour of its twin-story shining about it. Few of the 
Waverley Novels had " a more enthusiastic greeting ; and Scott’s 
literary plans were considerably modified in consequence of the 
new burst of applause which attended the brilliant procession of 
his Saladin and Coeur de Lion.” 


The following is a list of the works of Sir Walter Scott, 1771- 
1852— 

** Disputado Juridica,” etc., 179a (Eaeidse on befaw called to the Bar) ; 
The Chase, and William and Helen (from German of BUrger), 1796 ; Goets 
of Berlichingen (translation of Goedie’s Tragedy) ; Apology ht Tales of 
Terror (includes some of Author’s ballads), privately printed, i799;«The 
Eve of St. John : a Border Ballad, 1800 ; &llads In Lewis’s " Tales of 
Wonder,” 1801 j Minstrelsy of the Scottu^ Borders, 1803, 1803 ; Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, 1805 ; Ballads and Lyrical Eieces, i8Qfi ; Marmion : a 
Tale of Flodden Field, 1808 ; Life of Dryden ; The Lady of the Lake, 
1810; Vision of Don Roderick, 1811; Rokeby, i8t^} The Bridal of 
Triermatn, i8n ; Abstract of Eyrblggia Saga, in Jamieson’s Northern 
Antiquidea,” 1814 ; Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty Yean Since, 1814 ; Life of 
Swift (prefixed to works). 1814; The Lord of the Isles, 1815; G^ 
Mannenng, 1815 ; The Field of Waterloo, 1815 ; Paul’s Letten to Irf 
Kinsfolk, 1815; The Andquary, 1816 s Black Dwarf, Old Mortality 
(Ues of my Landlord, lit Senes), 1817 (1816) ; Harold the Danndess, 
18x7 ; The Search after Happine^ or the of Sultan SoUmaun, 

tSiy ; Rob Roy, 1818 ; Heart of Midlothian (Tales of my Landlord, and 
Series), 1818: The Bride of Lammennoor, The Legend of Montrose 
^ales of my Landlord, 3rd Series), 1819 ; Description of the Regalia of 
Scotland, 1819; Ivanhoe, iSao ; The Monastery, 1820; The Abbot, 
l8ao s K^worth, x8ax ; ffiographset in Ballantyn^s ** Novehsts," x8ai ; 
Account of the CbconatkmgfGeoige IV., i8at 1 Fixate, idaai 
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ix 


Hlllt iBu ; Mftcdtifr*« Croti (JoanoA BatUic’f Poedail MtlicdllAnieih itas t 
The Formaet of Nigd, 1823; Pererii of ihe Peaki 18223 QueniiA 
Dorwaid* 18233 St. Rooan’s Well, 18243 RedgMmtlet, 18241 Th« 
Betrothed, JThe Talugnait (Taka of me Cnuaden), 1825 s Woodatock, 
or the Cavaliers : a Tale of 1^1, 1826 ) lik of Napoleon Buonaparte, 

' 1827 1 The Two Drovers, ne Highland Wdow, The Surgeon’s 
Daoghter (Ghroniclea of the Canonpte, lat Series), 1827 ; Tales of a 
Grandfather, ist Series, 1828 ; and Seii^ 1829 ; }rd Senes, 1830 3 4tlt 
Series, 1830 ; St. Valentine’s Day, or The Fair Main of Perth (Chronicles 
of the Ca^mte, and Series), 1828 ; Mv Aunt Margaret’s Ivtoor ; The 
Tapestried CSbamber; The Laird’s Jorjc (Keep^e, 1828); Religious 
' Dtscourses, by a LaymAn, x8a8; Anne of Geierstein, 18293 Hn^ry 
of Scotland (Lardners ** Cabinet Cyclopsedia **), 1^03 Letters on 
Demonol^ and Witchcraft, 1830 ; House of As^ (Keepsake, 1830) | 
Doom of D^rgoil ; Auchindrmne, or the Ayrshire Tragedy, 1830 ; Ewys 
on Ballad Poetrv, 18303 Count Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous 
(Tales of my Landlord, 4th S^es), 18^. 

Letters and Articles were cootrilHited to Encyclopsedia Bntannica, 1814 
(Chivalry ; Drama) 3 Provindal Antiquities of Scotland,” 1819-1826 1 
** Edinburgh Weekly Journal,” 1820, 1826 ; as well as frequent articles to 
’ the ** Ediimurgh ” and ** Quarterly ’’ Reviews, and ''Edinburgh Annual 
Register.” , 

Collected Poems: 2820, 1821, 1823, 1830 (with Author’s Prefaces)! 
1834 (Lockhart). 

Collected Novell : 1820 (Novels and Tales) 3 1822 (Historical Romanees); 
1824 (Historical Romances), 26 vols. With Author’s Notes, 

48 v<^ People's Edition, i844'-8 ; Abbotsford, i842-*7 3 Roaburgne, 
1859-61 3 Dryburgb, 1892-4 ; Border (A. Lang), 1892-4 ; The Temple 
Emtion (C K. Shorter), 1897-9. 




INTRODUCTION 

The ** Betrothed** did not greatly please one or two friends, who 
thought that it did not well correspond to the general thlo of ** The 
Crusaders.” They urged, therefore, that, without direct allusion to 
the manners of the Eastern tribes, and to the romantic conflicts of 
the period, the title of a ** Tale of the Crusaders ” would resemble 
the play-bill, which is said to have announced the tragedy of 
Hamlet, the character of the Prince of Denmark being left out 
On the other hand, 1 felt the difficulty of givin^a vivid picture of a 
part of the world with which 1 was almost totally unacquainted, 
unless by early recollections of the Arabian Nights* Entertainments ; 
and not only did 1 labour under the incapacity of ignorance, in 
which, as far as regards Eastern manners, I was as thickly snapped 
as an Egyptian in his fog ; but my contemporaries were, aaany of 
them, as much enlightened upon the subject as if they had httn 
inhabitants of the favoured land of Goshen. The love of travelling 
had pervaded all ranks, and carried the subjects of Britain into all 
quarters of the world Greece, so attractive by ks remains of art, 
by its struggles for freedom against a Mahommedan tyrant, by its 
V<ery name, where every fountain had its classical legend;*— 
Palestine, endeared to the imagination by yet more sacred 
remembrances, had been of late surveyed by British eyes, aavi 
described by recent travellers. Had I, therefore, attempted the 
difficult task of substituting manners of my own invenrion, instead 
of the genuine costume of the East, almost every traveller 1 met, 
who had ei&nded his route beyond what was anciently called ** 'fhe 
Grand Tour,” had acquired a right, by ocular fnspection, to chastise 
me for my presumption. Every member of the Travellers* Club, 
who could pretend to have thrown his shoe over Edom, was, by 
having done so, constituted my lawful critic and corrector. It 
**occttxred, therefore, that where the authot of Anastasiui, as well 
u he oTHadji Baba, had described the manners and vkes of the 
Eastern nations, not only with fidelity, bnt with Che humour of Le 
Sage and the ludicrous power of Fiekling htmseU^ one who was a 
perfect stranger to the subject nuist necessarily produce ao un- 
tfovourable contrast The Poet Laureate also, in the channinf 
tala of **Thalaba,” had shown bow extenrive might bo dm 
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researches of e person of icqniremenu and talent, bp Ant el 
investigation alone, into the ancient doctrines, history, and manners 
of the Eastern cotmtries, in which we are probably to look lor the 
cradle of maa)tind ; Moore, in his " Lalla Rookh,** had snccesifolly 
trod the same pa^ ; in which, too, Byron, joining ocular experience 
to extensive reading, had written some of his most attractive poems. 
In a word, the Eastern themes had been already so successlnlly 
handled hy those who were acknowledged to be masters of their 
craft, that I was diHident of making the attempt. 

These were powerful objections, nor did they lose force when 
they became the subject of anxious reflecHon, although they did 
not finally prevail. The arguments on^the other side were, that 
though 1 had no hope of rivalling the contemporaries whom 1 have 
mentioned, yet it o^urred to me as possible to acquit myself of the 
task I was engaged in, without entering into competition with them. 

The period relating more immediately to the Crusades, which 
1 at last fixed upon, was that at which .the warlike character of 
Richard 1., wild and generous, a pattern of chivalry, with all its 
extravagant virtues, and its no less absurd errors, was opposed to 
that ol Saladin, in which the Christian and English monarch 
showed all the cruelty and violence of an Eastern Sultan ; and 
Saladin, on the other hand, displayed the deep policy and prudence 
of a European sovereign, whilst each contended which should excel 
the other in the knightly qualities of bravery and generosity. This 
singular contrast afforded, as the author conceived, material# for g 
work of fiction, possessing peculiar interest One of the inferior 
characters introduced was a supposed relation of Richard Coeur de 
Lion ; a violation of the truth of history, which gave offence to Mr. 
Mills, the author of the History of Chivalry and the Crusade^ who 
was not, it may be presumed, aware that romantic fiction naturally 
includes the power of such invention, which is indeed^one of the 
requisites of the art. 

Prince David of Scotland, who was actually in the host, and was 
the hero of some very romantic adventures on his way home, was 
also fvessed into my service, and constitutes one of my dramatis 
persona. 

It is true I had already brought upon the field him of the Lion 
IthWt. But it was in a more private capacity than he was here to 
be exhibited in the Talisman ; then as a disguised knight, now in 
the avowed character of a conquering monarch ; so that 1 doubted 
not a name so dear to Englishmen as that of King Richard I. mighty 
eostiibute to their amusement Ibr more than once. 
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1 had access to all which aatiqiilty believedi whether ol lealiqr or 
fabloy 00 the subject of that magoificeot warrior, who was the 
proodest 1fc>oast of Europe and their chivalry, and with whoee^ 
dreadful name the Saracens, according to a historian of their 
own country, were wont to rebuke their startlpd horses. **Do 
you think," said they, *^that King Richard is on the track, that 
you stray so wildly from* it I " The most carious register id the 
history of King Richard is an ancient romance, translated origtoaily 
from the Norman ; and at 6rtt certainly having a pretence to be 
termed a work of chivalry, but latterly becoming stuffed with the 
most astonishing and monstrous fables* There is perhaps no 
metrical romance upon srecord, where, along with curious and 
genuine history, are mingled more absui^ and exaggemted 
incidents. We have placed in the Appendix^) this Introduction, 
the passage of the romance in which Richard figures as an Ogre, 
m literal cannibal. — (Appendix, p. 6.) 

A principal incident in the story, is that from which the title is 
derived. Of all people who ever Uved, the Persians were perhaps 
most remarkable for their unshaken credulity in amulets, spells, 
periapts, and similar charms, framed, it was said, under the 
influence of particular planets, and bestowing high medical 
powers, as well as the means of advancing men's fortunes tn 
various manners. A story of this kind, relating to a Crusader 
of e^nence, is often told in the west of Scotland, and the relic 
alladed to is still in existence, and even yet held in veneration. 

Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee and Cartland made a considerable 
figure in the reigns of Robert the Bruce and of his son David. He 
was pne of the chief of that band of Scottish chivalry, who a^oxn* 
panied James, the Good Lord Douglas, on his expedition to the 
> Holy Land with the heart of King Robert Bruce. Douglas, 
impadent m get at the Saracens, entered into war with those of 
Spain, and was killed there. Lockhart proceeded to *die Holy 
Luid witb such Scottish knights as had escaped the late of their 
leader, and assisted for some time in the wars against the 
Saracens. 

The following adventure is said by tradstton to have befallen 
him 

He made prisoner in battle an Emhr of considerable wealth 
and consequence. The aged mother of the captive came to the 
Christian camp, to redeem her son frdln his state of ca^vity, 
i Lockhart is said to have fixed the price at which his prisoner 
* shonki ransom himself ; and the lady, pulling out a Urge 
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embroidered purMi proceeded to teQ down the nnsom, like e 
mother who peys little respect to ^old is comparison of her* 
son’s liberty. In this operation, a pebble inserted & a coin, 
some say ^ the Lower Empire, fell ont of the parse, and the 
Saracen matron testided so much haste to recover it, as gave 
the Scottish knight a high idea of its value, when compared with 
gold or silver. ^ I will not consent,* he sai^ ^ to grant your son’s 
liberty, unless that amulet be added to his ransom.* The lady not 
only consented to this, but explained to Sir Simon Lockhart the 
mode in which the Talisman was to be used, and the uses to which 
H might be put The water in which it was dipt operated ms a 
styptic, as a febrifuge, and possessed seii«ral other properties as a 
meiical talisman. 

Sir Simon Lockhart, after much experience of the wonders which 
It wrought, brought it to his own country, and left it to bis heira, 
by whom, and by Clydesdale in genend, it was, and is still, 
distinguished by tbe name of the Lee-peAny, from the name of his 
native seat of Lee. 

Tbe most remarkable part of its history, perhaps, was, that it so 
especially escaped condemnation when the Church of Scotland 
chose to impeach many other cures which savoured of tbe 
miraculous, as occasioned by sorcery, and censured the appeal 
to them, excepting only that to the amulet, called the Lee-penny, 
to which it had pleased God to annex certain healing virtues yrhicb 
the Church did not presume to condemn.” It still, as has beed 
said, exists, and its powers are sometimes resorted to. Of late, 
they have been chiefly restricted to the cure of persons bitten by 
mad dogs ; and as tbe illness in such cases frequently arisei»from 
imagination, there can be no reason for doubting that water which 
haa been poured on the Lee-penny furnishes a congeni^ core. 

Such it the tradition concerning the Talisman, whidi the author 
has taken the liberty to vary in applying it to his own purposes. 

Considerable liberties have also been taken with the truth of 
hlttory, both with respect to Conrade of Montserrat’s life, as well 
as hts death. That Conrade, however, was reckoned the enemy 
of Richard, is agreed both ie history and romance. The general 
opinion of ^e terms upon which they stood, may be guessed from 
Uie proposal of the Saracens, that tbe Marquis of Montsenat 
thoald invested with certain parts of Syria, which they were to 
yield to the Christians. Hichar^ according to the romance which 
bears bit name, ** could no kmger repreat bis fury. The Marquis,^ 
be said, was a traitor, who had robbed tbe Knights Hospitalfen of 
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•ixtjr thousand pounds, the present of hts &ther, Heurp ; that he 
was a renegade, whose treachery had occasioned the loss of Acre ; 
and be concluded bp a solemn oath, diet he would cause him to 
be drawn le pieces bp wild horses if he should ever venture le 
pollute the Christian camp bp his pfesence. Philip attempted to 
intercede in favour of the Marquis, and throwing down his glove, 
odered to .become a pledge for his fidelitp to the Christians ; but 
his offer was rejected, and he was obliged to give wap to Ridiard^^ 
nnpetuositp .” — History of Ckivatry. 

Conrade of Montserrat makes a considerable figure in those 
wars, and was at length put to death bp one of the followers ef 
the l^heik, or Old Man fif the Mountain ; nor did Richard remafai 
free of the suspicion of having instigated his death. « 

It map be said, in general, that most of the incidents iatroduced 
hi the following tale are fictitious ; and that realitp, where fc saisti. 
Is only retained in the characters of the piece. 

s 

MMf, Itja. 
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While warring in the Holy Landi Richard was seized with an 
ague. 

The best leeches of the camp were unable to effect the cure of 
the king^s disease ; but the prayers of the army were more suc- 
cessfuL He became convalescent, and the first symptom of his 
recovery was a violent longing for pork.« But pork was not likely 
to be plentiful in a country whose inhabitants had an abhorrence 
for swine's flesh ; and 

— ** tho^h his men should be hanged. 

They ne mi»t, in that countri^y, 

For gold, ne silver, ne no money, 

No pork find, take, ne get, 

Tlial King Richard mignt aught of eat 
An old kmght with Richard biding. 

When he heard of that tiding. 

That the ktngis wants were sw^he, 

To the stewara he spake prtvyltche-** 

* Oar lord the king sore is sick, I wt% 

Aflei poick he alonged is ; 

Ye may none find to selle t 
No man be hardy him so to telle 1 
If he did he might die. 

Now behoves to done as I shall say, 

Tho’ he wete nought of that. 

Take a Saracen, young and tat { 

In haste let the tUef slain, 

Opened, and his skin olT flayn t 
And sodden full hastily. 

With powder and with ^cery. 

And with saffron of gooa colofir, 

When the kiim feels thereof lavofir, 

Out of ague itne be went, 

He shall have thereto fgpod talent. 

When he has a good taste. 

And eaten well a good repast, 

And supped of the hwwis a sup, 

Slept alter and twet a drop, 

Tliroiigh Goddis help and my counssll, 

Sbon he shall be fiesn and hail.' 

The sooth to say, at wordes few, 

Slain and sodden was the heathen shrew. 

Before the king it waS forth brought : 

Qaod his bmh, * Lord, we have pork soughli 
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Eata and npi of the bfewii 
Thorottch grace of God it ihalf be your boot* 

Before King Richard earff a knight, 

He ate luter than he carve might. 

The king ate the flesh and gnnif the bones, 

And drank well after Ibr the nonce. 

And when he had eaten enough, 

His folk hem turned away, and 
He Ut adll and drew in iSb arm t 
His chamberlain him wrapped warm. 

He lay and slept, and swet a stound, 

And became wnole and sound. 

King Rkhard clad him and arose, 

And walked abouten in the close.*’ 

• 

Aji attack of the Saracens was repelled by Richard In person, 
the consequence of which is told In the following lines : — 

** When King Richard had rested a whyle, 

A knight his anns *gan unlace. 

Him to c€»mfort and solioe. 

Him was brought a sOp in wine. 

^The head of that ilke swine, 

That I of ate 1 * (the cook he bade,) 

* For feeble I am, and Isint and mad. 

Of mine evil mm I am fear ; 

Serve me therewith at my soupere I * 

Quod the cook, * That head I ne have. * 

Then said the king, ' So God me save, 

But I see the head of that swine. 

For sooth, thou shalt lesen thine ! ’ 

The cook mw none other might be ; 

He fet the head and let him see. 

He fell on knees, and made a cry — 

* Lo, here the I my Lord, mercy 1 * * 


The" codfe had certainly some reason to fear that his master 
would be struck with horror at the recollection of tfaifl dreadful 
banquet tp which be owed hia recovery, but his fears were soon 
dis^pate^ 

** Ibe swvte efr when the king seeth, 

Hts black beud ahd white 
Howhis lippes grinned wide, 

* What dera is mis?* the king cried. 

And gsB to laugh as he were wode. 

* What I is Saracen’s flesh thus good? 

That, never erst I nou^t wist I 

By God’s death and his uprist, 

Shan we never die for demnit, 

WhOe w* Bsay la sny ssmmII 
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Sice SwicttMi die iedi may teke, 

And leetHm end roeften ead do hem hekoi 
fAsd] Gaawen her flesh to the bones I 
Now 1 bave it proved ot>ee» 

For hunger ere I be wo* 

1 and mj folk dutll eat mo I ** 

The besieged now oflfered to surrender, upon conditions of safety 
to the inhabitants ; while all the public treasure, military machines, 
and arms were delivered to the victors, together with the further 
ransom of one hundred thousand bezants. Alter this capituladoa 
the following extraordinary scene took place. We shaJl give It 
In the words of the humorous and anriable George Ellis, the 
collector and the e<htor of these Romances. 

Though the garrison had faithfully performed the other articles 
of their contract, they were unable to restore the cross, which was 
not in their possession, and were therefore treated by the Christiana 
with great cruelty. Daily reports of theif sufferings were carried 
to Saladin ; and as many of them were persons of the highest 
distinction, that monarch, at the solicitation of their friends, dis- 
patched an embassy to King Rkhard magaificeift presents, 
which he offered for the ransom of the captives. The ambassadors 
were persons the most respectable from their, age, their rank, and 
their eloquence. They delivered their message in terms of the 
utmost humility, and, without arraigning the justice of the conqueror 
in his severe treatment of their countrymen, only solicited a ^riod 
to that severity, laying at hit feet the treasures with which they 
were intrusted, and pledging themselves and their master for the 
payment of any further sums which he might demand as the price 
of mercy. 

** King Richard spake with woidei mild, 

« The gold to tdi^God me ahMd 1 
Among you /orScf every chaige, 

1 brought In ahippet and in barge, 
iCre gold and rifver with mc^ 

Than has you lord, and iwilke three. 

To his treasuc have 1 no need 1 
But far my love 1 yon faU, 

To meat with me that ye dwellt 
And afterward I foatl yon telL 
Tboioogh cottQsd I duJl you aasweri 
What Ml ye foatt to yon toed ben.' 

* The mviutioB was gratefony accepted. Richasd, in the mean- 

tfane, gave secret orders to his marshal tkal he tkaM repair to the 
prison, select a certain mnrifcef of the meet dbtmgaishcd captivea, 
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aad, after carefolly noting their names on a rail of |»archment, causa 
their hei^ to be instantly struck off ; that these heads should be 
delivered to the cook with instructions to dear away the hairy and, 
after boiling them in a .caldron, to distribute them on several' 
platters, one to each guest, observing to fasten on the forehesA 
of each the piece of parchment expressing the name and familf 
of the victioL 

M • An hot head bfing me befonL 
As I were well spayed withal), 

Eat thereof Cut 1 shall ; 

Ai it were a tender chide, 

To see how the others will like.’ 
o 

’’This horrible order was punctually executed. At noon the 
guests were summoned to wash by the music of the waits ; tha 
King took his seat, attended by the principal officers of his cour^ 
at the high table, and the rest of tto company were marshalled 
at a long table below him. On the doth were placed portions of 
salt at the usual distances, but neither bread, wine, nor water. 
The ambusado^ rather tuipiised at this omission, but stiU ftee 
from apprehension, awaited in silence the arrival of the dinner, 
which was announced by the sound of pipes, trumpets, and taboors ; 
and beheld, with horror and dismay, the unnatural banquet intro- 
duced by the steward and his officers. Yet their sentiments of 
disgyst and abhorrence, and even their fears, were for a time 
*suspended by their curiosity. Their eyes were ^ed on the Kh^, 
who, without the slightest change of countenance, swallowed the 
morsels as fut as they could be supplied by the knight who carved 
them. 

Eveiy man then poked other i 
They said, * This is the deviri brother, 

That slays our men, and tbu hem eats I ’ 

' '* 

** Their attention was then involuntarily fixd^ on the smoking 
heads before them; they traced in the swolleo and distorted 
features the resemblance of a friend or near relation, and re* 
ceived tom the fotal scroll which accompanied each dish the sad 
assurance that this resemblance was not imaginary. They sat in 
torpid silence, anticipating thmr own fate in that of then country- 
men, while their ferocious entertainer, with fnry in his eyes, belt 
with courtesy on bis lipsi msulted them by frequent invitations to 
merriment. At length this first course was removed, and its place 
supidied by venison, cranes, and other dainties, accompanied by 
Hm ikhesi winei. The King Aea apologised to them for whnl 
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had passed, which he attributed to his ignorance of their taste : 
and assured them of his religious respect for their ch|tracter as 
ambassadors, and of his readiness to grant them a safo-conduct 
for their return. This boon was all that they now wished to 
claim; and 

** King Richard spake to an old man, 

* Wendes home to your Soudan I 
Ills melancholy that ye abate ; 

And sayes that ye came too late. 

Too slowly was your time y^^essed ; 

Ere ye came, the flesh was oressed, 

That men shoulden serve with me, 

Thus at noon, and my mey^e. 

Say him, It shall him nought avail, 

Though he for-bar us our vitail, * 

Bread, wine, fish, flesh, salmon and conger ; 

Of us none shall die with hunger, 

While we may wenden to fight, 

And slay the Saracens dowDrirtt, 

Wash (bt flesh, and roast th*e beadL 
With as Saracen I may well feed 
Well a nine or a ten 
Of my good Christian men* 

King fuchard shall warrant, 

There is no flesh so nourissant 
Unto an Englishman, 

Partridge, plover, beron^ ne swan. 

Cow ne ox, sheep ne swine, 

As the head of a Sarazyn. 

There he is fat, and thereto tender. 

And my men be lean and slender. 

While any Saracen quick be, 

Livand now in this Sme, 

For meat will we nothing caie«" 

Abouten fast we shall fore, 

And every day we shall eat 
All so many as we may get. 

To England will we nought gon. 

Tin they be eaten every ODe/** 

Eixis*s Sp 4 cimins §f Rwrly Rt^/isk 
MUrical voL ii. p. 336. 

The reader may be curious to know owing to what circum- 
i^cea so extraordinary an invention as that which ixftputed 
cannibalism to the King of England should have found its way 
into his history. Mr. James, to whom we owe so modi that is 
ctprious, seems to have traced the origin of this extraordinary 
rumour. 

^ With the army of the cross also was a multitude of men,” the 
samO author declares, who made k a profession to be without 
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money ; they walked barefoot, carried dq hnns, and even preceded 
the b^ts of burden in their inarch, living upon roots and herbs, 
and pres&ting a spectacle both disgusting and pitiable. 

** A Norman, who, according to all accounts, was of noble birth, 
but who, having lost bis horse, continued to follow as a loot 
soldier, took the strange resolution of putting himself at the head 
of this race of vagabonds, who willingly received him at their 
king. Amongst the Saracens these men became well known under 
the name of Tha/urs^ (which Guibert translates Trudentes^) and 
wtre beheld with great horror, from the general persuasion that 
they fed on the dead bodies of Uieir enemies, a report which was 
occasionally justified, and which the king of the Thafiirs took 
caie to encoun^ge. This respectable monarch was frequently in 
the habit of stopping bis followers, one by one, in a narrow defile, 
and of .causing them to be searched carefully, lest the possession 
of the least sum of money should render them unworthy of the 
name of his subjects. -If even two sous were found upon any 
one, he was instantly expelled the society of his tribe, the king 
biding him contemptuously boy arms and fight 
“This froop, so far from being cumbersome to the army, was 
infinitely serviceable, carrying burdens, bringing in forage, pro- 
visions, and tribute t worldbg the machines in the sieges, aod, 
above ail, spreading consternation among the Turks, who jfeared 
death from the lances of the knights less than tbdt further consum- 
•mation they heard of under the teeth of the Thaliirs.” ^ 

It is easy to conceive, that an ignorant minstrel, finding the 
taste and ferocity of the Thafdrs commemorated in the historical 
accounts of the Holy Wars, has ascribed their pracfices and 
propensities to the monarch of England, whose ferodty was con- 
sidered as an object of exaggeration as legitimate aaJbis valour. 
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CHAPTER 1 

-TiMy, too, ratliod 
To ihojrildonmii hmt 'twoo with i . 

JFmnuUrn 

Thb baming aun of Syria had not yet attained ita higheat 

E int in the horiaon, when a knight of the Red-croas, who had 
t hia diatant northern home, and joined the host of tba 
Crasaderi in Palestine, was padng slowly along the sandy 
' deserts wfaidi lie in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, aa it is 
called, the Lake Aspbaltites, where the waves of the Jordan 
pour themselves into an inland sea, from which there ia no 
discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among clifis and pred{tioes 
during the earlier part of the morning; more lately, issuing 
from those rocky and dangerous defil^ he had entered upon 
.that great plain, where the accursed cities provoked, in ancienh 
days, the direct and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipotent ' 
Tlte toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were forgotten, 
as the traveller recalled the faufril catastrophe, which had 
oorh^erted into an arid and dismal wilderness the fitir and 
fintile valley of Siddim, once wdl watered, even as the Garden 
of tiie Lard, now a parched and blighted waste; condemned 
to etonal sterility. h,.' 

Crossing himself as he viewed tiie dad: mass of tolIi|ig 
waters, in colour as in quality unlike those of every other 
lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered, diat beneath 
these sluggish waves lay the once proud dtiOs of the plain, 
whose grave was dug by the thunder of the- heavens, or the 
eruption of subterraneous fire, and whose remSfelB were hid, 
‘even by that sea which holds no living fish in its bosom, bean 
no on its surface; and, as if its own (bnpdfid bed were 
the (»ly fit reoeptsde for itt sullent waters, sidids not, Uka 
other lakes, a tribute |o the ocean. The whole land around, 
as in the days of Meae s , was "brimstone and salt ; it is not 

■ IS 
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•owo, nor beareth^ nor any grass growetb thereon ; the land 
as well as the lake might be termed dead, as producing 
nothing having resemblance to vegetation, and even' the very 
air was entirely devoid of its ordinary winged inhabitants, 
deterred probably by the odour of bitumen and sulphur, which 
the burning sun exiled from the waters of the lake, in steam- 
ing clouds, frequently assuming the appearance of waterspouts. 
Masses of the slimy and sulphureous substance called naphtha 
which floated idly on the sluggish and sullen waves, supplied 
those rolling clouds with new vapours, and afforded awfil 
testimony to the truth of the Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the fun shone with almost 
intolerable splendour, and all living nature teemed to hsVe 
hidden itself from the rays, excepting the solitary figure which 
moved through the flitting sand at a foot^s pace, and appeared 
the sole breathing thing on the wide surface of the plaim The 
dress of the rider, and the accoutrements of his horsed were 
peculiarly unfit for the traveller in such a country. A coat 
of linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets, and a steel 
breastplate, had not been esteemed a sufficient weight of 
armour ; there was also his triangular shield suspended round 
lut neck, and his barred helmet of steel, over which he had 
a , hood and collar of mail, which was drawn around the 
warrior’s shoulders and throat, and filled up the vacancy 
between the hauberk and the head-piece. His lower limbe, 
were sheathed, like his body, in flexible mail, securing the 
legs and thighs, while the feet rested in plated shoes, which 
corresponded with the gauntlets. A long, broad, straight-shaped, 
double-edged falchion, with a handle formed like a ooss, 
correspraiied with a stout poniard on the other side. The 
knight &o bore, secured to his saddle, with one epd resting 
bn Hts stirrup, the long steel-beaded lance, his own proper 
weapon, as he rode, projected backwards, and ffisplayed 

its Uttle pennoncelle, to dally with the fieunt breeze, ’or drop 
in the dead calm. To this cumbrous equipment must be 
added a surcosliinf embroidered doth, much frayed and worn, 
which was thus far useful, that it exduded the burning rays 
of Ihe BUD from the armour, which they would otherwise have 
rendered intolerable to the wearer. The surcoat bore, in 
several places, the arms of the owner, altbou|;h much defaced. 
These seemed to be a oouchant leopard, with the motto, ** I 
sleep — wake me not" An outline of^the same device might 
be traced on his shield, though ma^ a blow had almost 
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eflaeed the painting. The flat top of his cumbroiis cylindrical 
helmet was unadorned with any crest In retaining their own 
unwieldy*defenrive annouri the northern Cnisaderi seemed 
to set at defiance the nature of the climate and country to 
which they had come to war. 

The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less massive 
ind unwieldy than those of the rider. The animal had a heavy 
laddie plated with steel, uniting in front with a species m 
breastplate, and behind with defensive armour made to cover 
tie loins. Then there was a steel axe, or hammer, called a 
naceof-arms, and which hung to the saddlebow; the reins 
w^e secured by chair^iwork, and the front-stall of the bridle 
wn a steel plate, with apertures for the eyes and nostrils, 
hanng in the midst a short fharp pike, projecting from 
the forehead of the horse like the horn of the fabulous 
uncom. 

^iiut habit had madei the endurance of this load of panoply 
a second nature, both to the knight and his gallant charger. 
Nimbers, indeed of the Western warriors who hurried to 
Pdestine, died ere they became inured to the burning climate ; 
bm there were others to whom that climate betame innocent 
and eveh friendly, and among this fortunate number was tfae 
solitary horseman who now traversed the border of the Dead 
Sea. 

^ Niture, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncommon 
strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk with as much ease 
as if che meshes had been formed of cobwebs, had endowed 
him with a constitution as strong as his limbs, and whidr b‘^de 
defiance to almost all changes of climate, as well as to fatigue 
and privations of every kind disposition seemedL in some 
degree, paruke of the qualities of bis bodily frame: wd 
as the one possessed great strength and endurance, tlnited 
with the power of violent exertion, the other, undler a calm 
and uiffisturbed semblance, had much of the fiery and 
endmsiastic love of glory which constituted the principal 
attribute of the renowned Norman line, bad rendered 
tfaem sovereigns in every comer of Europe where they had 
drawn their adventurous swords. 

It was not, however, to all the race that fortune proposed 
■och temptii^ rewiuxls; and those obtained by the swtary 
kni,^t during two years' campaign in Palestine, bad been only 
tnaworal fiune, ai^ fs he was taught to bdiev^ ^iritual 
privdegea. Meaatigii, hk slender stock of mooqr'lud wehed 
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aray, thft rather that he did not pursne any of the ctdinary 
modet by which the followers of the Crusade condescended 
to recruit their diminished r^ources, at the ezpehM of the 
people of Palestine; he exacted no gifts from the wretched 
natives for sparing their possessions when engaged in warfkre 
with the Saracens, and he had not availed himself of any 
opportunity of enriching himself by the ransom of prisonerf 
of .consequence. The small train which had followed hio 
frdlh his native country had been gradually diminished, O 
the means of maintaining them disapp^ed, and his ony 
remaining squire was at present on a sick-bed, and unaUe 
to attend his master, who travelled, we have seen, singly 
and alone. This was of little consequence to the Crusao^, 
who wu accustomed to consider his good sword as his sabst 
escort, and devout thoughts as his best companion. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreshment tnd 
repose, even on the iron frame and pmtient disposition of the 
Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; and at noon, when the Deid 
Sea lay at some distance on his right, he joyfully hailed rie 
sight of two or three palm-trees, which arose beside the v'ell 
which was assigned for his mid-day station. His good horse, 
too, which had plodded forward with the steady mduroice 
of his master, now lifted his head, expanded his nostrils, and 
quickened his pace, as if he snuffed ^ar off the living waters, 
which marked the place of repose and refreshment. •But* 
labour and danger were doomed to intervene ere the horse 
or horseman reached the desired spot 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued to fix 
bis eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of palm-trees, 
it seemed to him as if son^ object was moving among them. 
The distant form separated itself from the trees, wiliich partly 
hid its motions, and advanced towards the knight with a speed 
which soon showed a mounted horseman, whom h^ turban, 
long, spear, and green caftan floating in the wind, on ms nearer 
a^iproach, show^ to be a Saracen cavalier. **In the desert,*’ 
saith an £ast«|ik proverb, “no man meets a friend.” The 
Crusader was »Ully indifferent whether the infidel, who now 
approached on his gallant barb, as if borne on the wings of 
an^bagle, came as friend or foe — perhaps, as a vowed chmnpion 
of the Cross, he might rather have prt^erred the latter. He 
disengage^, his lance from his saddle, sttsed it with the ri^t 
hand, it in rest widi its point half elevated, gathmed 

np the reins in the left, waked his hofse'amettle with wpm. 
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aod^preparod to encoimtar the stranger, with the calm idf- 
confident belonging to the victor in many contests. 

The Sarksmi came on at the speedy gallop of an Arab horae- 
“man. managing his steed more by bis limbs« and the iiiflection 
of his body, t^m by any use of the reins, which hung loose in 
his left hand ; so that he was enabled to wield the light round 
buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, ornamented with #|fec 
loops, which be wore on his arm, swinging it as if he meiM i||0 ., 
^oppose its slender circle to the formidable Uirust of tbe^WeraHI'^ 
lance. His own long spear was not couched or levelled like 
that of his antagonist, but grasped by the middle with bis right 
hand, and brandished alarm’s length above his bead. As die 
cavalier approached his enemy at full career, be seemed to 
expect that the Knight of the Leopard should put his horse to 
the gallop to encounter him. But the Christian knight, well 
acquaint^ with the customs of Eastern warriors, did not mean 
to exhaust his good horse by any unnecessary exertion ; an(V on 
the contrary, made a dead halt, confident that, if the enemy 
advanced to the actual shock, his own weight, and that of his 
powerful charger, would give him sufficient advantage, without 
the additional momentum of rapid motion. Equally sensible 
and apprehensive of such a probable resul^ the Sapcen cavaUer, 
when he had approached towards the Christian within twice the 
length of his lance, wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable 
4pxterity, and rode twice round his antagonist, who. turning 
without quitting his ground, and presenting bis front constantly 
to hit enemy, frustrated his attempts to attack him on an 
unguarded point ; to that the Saracen, wheeling his horse, was 
fain to retreat to the distance of an hundred] yards. A second 
time, like a hawk attacking a heron, the heathen renewed the 
charge, aii4# second time was fain to retreat without coming 
to a close struggle. A third time be approached in the same 
manner, when the Christian knight, desirous to terminate this 
elusory w^are. 10 which be might at length have been wom 
out by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seised the mace^ 
which hung at lus saddlebow, and, with a stron|||bmd and un- 
erring aim, hurled it against the h^ of the En^ for such and 
not less his enemy appwed. The Saraoemwas just awave of 
the formidable nussile io time to interpose his light buckler 
betwixt the mace and his head ; but the violence ^ the blow 
fbre^ the buckler down on his turban, and though tMfliti^ence 
also contributed to deaden its violence, the Samm wsliraeateii 
from Us horse. Eie Ae Christian coiM avail himsdf of Ibis 
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mishap, hit nimble foeman sprung from the ground, and, eaffing 
on his steed, which instantly returned to his side, he^leaped into 
his seat without touching the stirrup, and regained all the^ 
advantage of which the Knight of the Leopard hoped to deprive^^' 
him. But the latter had in the .meanwhile recovered his mace, 
and the Eastern cavalier, who remembered the strength and 
dexterity with which his antagonist had aimed it, seemed to 
keep cautiously out of reach of that weapon, of wUch he bad 
so lately felt the force, while he showed his purpose of waging a 
distant warfare with missile weapons of his own. Planting his 
long spear in the sand at a distance from the scene of combat, 
he strung, with great address, a short bow, which he carried at 
his back, and putting his horse to the gallop, once more described 
two or three circles of a wider extent than formerly, in the course 
of which he discharged six arrows at the Christian with such 
unerring skill, that the goodness of his harness alone saved him* 
from being wounded in as many places. The seventh shaft 
apparently found a less perfect pa^ of the armour, and the 
Christian dropped heavily from his horse. But what was the 
surprise of the Saracen, when, dismounting to examine the con- 
dition of his prostrate enemy, he found himself suddenly within 
the grasp of Ijhe European, who had had recourse to this artifice 
to bring his enemy within his reach! Even in this deadly, 
grapple, the Saracen was saved by his agility and presence of 
mind. He unloosed the sword-Mt, in which the Knight sA 
the Leopard had fixed his hold, and, thus eluding his frtal grasp, 
mounted his horse, which teemed to watch his motions with the 
intelligence of a human being, and again rode o£ But in the 
last encounter the Saracen had lost his sword and his qufrer of 
arrows, both of which were attached to th^ girdle, which he was^ 
obliged to abandon. He had also lost his turban struggle.^ 
These disadvantages seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce : 
be approached the Christian with his right hand extended, but 
no longer in a menacing attitude. 

There is truce betwixt our natioDS,” he said, in the ling^ua , 
franca commonly used for the purpose of communication with 
the Crusaders ; wherefore should there be war betwixt tliee 
slid me 7 — Let thore be peace betwixt us.* . 

** I am wdl contented,* answered be of the Couchant Leopard ; 
** but what security dost thou offer that thou wilt observe the 
truce?® 

** The word of a follower of the Prophet was never broken,® ^ 
answer^ the Emir. I* It is thou, brave Naxarene, from whom 
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I should demand secuxity, did I not know that treason seldom 
idwelli with coinage.'* 

\ The Crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem made 
ashamed of his own doubts. 

By the cross of my sword** he sidd laying his hand on the 
weapon as be spoke, I will be tme companion to thee, Saraoen, 
while our fortune wills that we remain in company together.** 

** By Mahommed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, C^d of the 
Prophet,** replied his late foeman, ** there is not treachery In 
my heart towards thee. And now wend we to yonder fotintain, 
for the hour of rest is at hand, and the stream had hardly touched 
my lip when 1 was called to battle by thy approach.** 

The Knight of the Coit^hant Leopind yielded a ready and 
courteous assent ; and the late foes, without an angry look, or 
gesture of doubt, rode side by side to the little cluster of palm- 
t|ees. 


CHAPTER II 

Times of danger have always, and in a peculiar degr^ their 
seasons of good-will and of security ; and this was particularly 
so in the ancient feudal ages, in which, as the manners of the 
Iferiod had assigned war to be the chief and most worthy 
occupafion of mankind, the intervals of peace, or rather of truce, 
wete highly relished by those warriors to whom they were 
iddom granted, and endeared by the very drcumstances which 
rendered them transitory. It Is not worth while preserving iny 
permanent enmitj against a foe, whom a champion has fot^ht 
with to^y, and may again stand in bloody opposition to on 
the next morning. The time and situation afforded so much 
room for tUT ebullition of violent passions, that men, unless 
when peculiarly opposed to each other, or provoked by the 
recoUe^on of private and individual wrongs, cheerfully enjoyed 
in eadi other's society the brief intervals of pacific iatercourse 
^hich a warlike life admitted. 

The distinction of religions, nay, the fanatical seal which 
animated the followers of the Cross and of the Crescent against 
each other, was much softened by a feeling so natmral to 
generous combatants, and especially cherished by the spirit 
cUvalry. This last strong impulse foul extended itself gr^natty 
fiom tto Christians to their mortal enemies the Saracens, both 
of Spain and of Palestine. The latter were indeed no k»igor 
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the fanatical laTages, ulio had bunt from the centre of Aiabian 
deMrtSi with the sabre in one hand and the Koiin in the other, 
to inflict death or the fiuth of Mahommed, or at the best slam)' 
and tribute, upon all who dared to oppose the bdief of the i 
Prophet of Mecca. These alternatives, indee^ had been offered 
to the unwarlike Greeks and S^rnans ; but in contending with 
the Western Christians, animated by a seal as fiery as their own, 
and possessed of an unconquerable courage, address and success 
in arms, the Saracens gradually caught a part of their manner^ 
and especially of those chivalrous observances which were so 
well calculated to charm the minds of a proud and conquering 
people. They had their tournaments and games of chivalry#; 
they had even their knights, or some ftink analogous ; and, above 
all, the Saracens observed their plighted faith with an accuracy 
which might sometimes put to shame those who owned a better 
religion. Their truces, whether national or betwixt individuals, 
were faithfully observ^ ; and thus it was, that war, in itself 
perhaps the greatest of evils, yet gave occasion for display of 
good faith, generosity, clemency, and even kindly affections, 
which less frequently occur in more tranquil periods, where the 
pamions of men, experiencing wrongs, or entertaining quarrels 
whidh cannot be bro^ht to instant decision, are apt to smoulder 
for a length of time in the bosoms of those who are so unhappy 
as to be their prey. 

It was undm the influence of these milder feelings which 
soften the horrors of warfare, that the Christian and Sauraefen, 
who had so lately done their best for each othei^s mutual 
destruction, rode at a slow pace towards the fountain of palm- 
trees, to which the Knight of the Couchapt Lcopaiti bad 
been tending, when interrupted in mid-passage by his fleet and 
dangerous adversary. Each was wrapped for soine time m hil 
own reflections, and took breath after an eooouniftr which had 
threatened to be fatal to one or both ; and their good horses 
seemed no less to enjoy the interval oi repose. That of uie 
SaraoeOi howevm, though he had been fon^ into mudi the 
more violent and extended sphere of motion, appeared to have 
tuffored less from fatigue than the charger of the European 
«kn4^ The sweat bung stiM dammy on the limbs of the last, 
when those of the noUe Arab were completely dried by the 
mteml of tranquil exerciser aB saving the fba^flakes which 
were still visible on his bridle and housings. The loose sofl 
on which he trode so much augmented the distress of thq 
Chriirtian's horse, heavily loaded by his own armour and Um 
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weii^ of hi> rider, thet the latter jumped from hk nddi^ ttid 
led hk charger along the deep dost of the loamj aoil, iriud> 
waa burnt m the tun into a aubstance more impupable than 
Ithe finest sand, and thus gave the faithful horse refreahment at 
the expense of hit own additional toil ; for, iron-sheathed as he 
was, he sunk over the mailed ihoea at every step which he 
placed on a surface so light and unreskting. 

“ You are right," said the Saracen ; and it was the first word 
^diat either had spoken since thdr truce waa concluded, — 
“your strong horse deserves your caie; but what do you in 
the deserf with an animal, which sinks over the fedock at every 
stef^ as if he would pkn^each foot deep as the root of a date- 
tree?" 

"Thou speakest rightly, Saracen," said the Christkn knight, 
not delight^ at the tone with which the infidel criticised hjs 
'favourite steed, — “rightly, according to thy knowledge aim 
observadoa But my good horse hath ere tww borne me, in 
mine own land, over as wide a lake as thou aeest yonder spr^ 
out behind ns, yet not wet one hair above hk hoof* . 

The Saracen looked at him with as much surprise u hk 
manners permitted him to testify, which was only expressed by 
a slight approach to a disdainful smile, that liarAy curled per- 
ceptibly the broad thick moustache wldch enveloped hk upper 
lip. 

. “ It k justly spoken,” be said, instantly composing himself te 
km usual serene gravi^, — “list to a Frank, and hear a fable." 

“ Thou art not courteous, mkbeliever,” replied the Crusader; 
“ to doubt the wtnd of a dubbed knight ; a^ were U not that 
diouwpeakest in ignorance, and not in malice, out truce bad 
ha ending ere it k well begun. Thinkest thou 1 tell thee an 
untruth wfjgn 1 say, that 1, one of five hundred hotsemetr, 
armed in complete m£l, have ridden — ay, and ridden for 
■riles, upon water as solid as the crystal, a^ ten tfrnes less 
brittle?" 

“What woiddst thou tell me?" aiuwerad the Moslem; 
“yonder inland sea thou dost point at k peculiar in Uria; that, 
by the especial curse of God, k suflereth nothing to sink in ks 
waves, but wafts them away, and casts them on ks asarghi; 
but neither dm Dead Sea, nor any of dm seven oceans vraich 
environ the earth, will endure on their surCsce the pressure of 
a htus^s foot, more than die Red Sea endured to sostaw the 
advance of Pharaoh and hk bosk* 

“ You speak truth after your knowledge, Saracen,” said tks 
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CSuistUn knight ; **aDd yet, trust me, I fitble not, according to 
mine. Heat, in this climate, converts the soil into someth^ 
almost as unstable as water ; and in my land cold often con- 
verts the water itself into a substance as bard as rock. Let os 
speak of this no longer ; for the thoughts of the calm, dear, 
blue refulgence of a winter’s lake, glimmering to stars and 
moonbeam, aggravate the horrors of tliis fiery desert, where, 
methinks, the very air which we breathe is like the vapour of a 
fiery furnace seven times heated.’’ 

The Saracen looked on him with some attention, as if to 
discover in what sense he was to understand wor^ whidi, 
to him, must have appeared either to contain something of 
mystery, or of impositioa At length he seemed determined 
in what manner to receive the language of his new com- 
panion. 

You are,” he said, *’of a nationlthat loves to lahgh, and, 
you make sport with yourselves, and with others, by tdling 
what is impossible, and reporting what never chanced. Thou 
art one of the knights of France, who hold it for glee and 
pastime to gab} as they term it, of exploits that are beyond 
human power. 1 were wrong to challenge, for the time, the 
privilege of thy speech, since boasting is more natural to thee 
than truth.” 

I am not of their land, neither of their fashion,” said the 
knight, *' which is, as thou well sayest, to gab of thnt which 
they diue not und^ake, or undertaking cannot perfect But 
in this I have imitated tkeir folly, brave Saracen, that in talk- 
ing to thee of what thou canst not comprehend, I have, even 
in speaking most simple truth, fully incurred the charactes of a 
biaaart in thy eyes ; so, 1 pray you, let my words pass.” 

They had now arrived at ^e ]^ n<^ erf palm-te ees. and the ^ 
fountain whidi welled out from benmli their sh^em sparkling 
profusion. ^ 

We have spoken of a moment of truce in the midst of war ; 
and this, a spot of beauty in the midst of a sterile desert, was 
scarce less dear to the imagination. It was a scene whidi, 
perhaps, would elsewhere have deserved little notice ; but as 
the single speck, in a boundless horizon, which promised the 
refreshment of shade and living water, these. Uessings, held 

^ CMir. This French word ih^dfied a sort of ^loct miieh naed among 
the Fffcndi dihndiy, which eonnsted in vying with each other in mnkirg 
the BMit reeBaatk gesoonadcs. The nvb aadthc menaiog eic fttnined in 
Seetcish. 
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cheap where thej are conimon« rendered the fountain and its 
neighbourhood a little paradise. Some generous or charitable 
hand, ere yet the evil days of Palestine began, had walled in 
arched over the fountain, to preserve it from being absorbed 
in the earth, or choked by the flitting clouds of dust with which 
the least breath of wind covered the desert The arch was 
now broken, and partly ruinous ; but it still so fiur projected 
over, and covered in the fountain, that it excluded the sun in a 
'great measure from its waters, whtdi, hardly touched by a 
stKaggiing beam, while all around was biasing, lay in a steady 
repose, Jike delightful to the eye and the imagination. Steal- 
ing from under the archisthey were first received in a marble 
bran, much defaced indeed, but still cheering the eye, by 
showing that the place was anciently considered u a station, 
that the )und of man had been there, and that man's accom- 
^modatioD had been in some measure attended ta The thirsty 
and weary traveller was reminded by these signs that otliers 
had suffered similar difficulties, feposed in the same spot, and, 
doubtless, found their way in safety to a more fertile country. 
Again, the scarce visible current which escaped from the 
biuin, served to nourish the few trees which surrounded the 
fountain, and where it sunk into the ground and disappeared, 
its refreshing presence was acknowledged by a carpet of velvet 
verdure. 

. In •this delightful spot the two warriors halted, and each, 
after his own fashion, proceeded to relieve his horse from 
saddle, bit, and reiiVand permitted the animals to drink at the 
basin, ere they refreshed themselves from the fountain beac. 
which arose under the vault. They then suflered the steeds 
to go loose, confident that their interest, as well as their domesti- 
cated habitpi would prevent their straying from the pure water 
and fresh ^iss. ^ 

* Christian and Saracen next sat down together oinhe turf, 
and produced each the small allowance of store which they 
carried for their own refreshment Yet, ere they severally 
proceeded to their scanty meal, they eyed each other with that 
^iriosity which the close and dou^fid conflia in which they 
had hem so lately engaged was calculated to inspire. Each 
was desirous to measure the strength, and form some estimate 
.of the character, of an adversary so formidable ; and each was 
compelled to acknowledge that, had be fallen in the conflict, it 
had been by a noble ha^ 

The champions formed a strildog contrast to each other ta 
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perfoo and features, and might have formed no Inaccurate 
representatives of their different nations. The Frank seemed 
a powerful man, built after the ancient Gothic cast of form, ' 
with light brown hair, which, on the removal of his helmet, was' 
seen to curl thick and profusely over his head. His features 
had acquired, from the hot cUmate, a hue much darker than 
those parts of bis neck which were less frequently exposed to 
view, or than was warranted by his full and well-opened blue 
eye, the colour of his hair, and of the moustaches which thickly 
shaded his upper lip, while his chm was carefully div^ted y f 
beard, after the Norman fashion. His nose was Greaan and 
well formed ; his mouth rather large in proportion, but filled 
with well-set, strong, and beautifully white teeth; his head 
small, and set upon the neck with much grace. His age could 
not exceed thi^, but, if the effects of toil and climate were 
allowed for, might be three or fom years under that period. 
His form was tall, powerfoVlQ^itmetTc, like that of a man 
whose strength might, in later fife, become unwieldy, but which 
was hitherto united with lightness and activity. His hands, 
when he withdrew the mailed glove^ were long, fair, and well- 
proportioned ; the wrist-bones peculiarly huge and strong ; and 
the arms remarkably well-shaped and brawny. A military 
hardihood, and careless frankness of expression, characterized 
his language and his motions ; and his voice had the tone of 
one more accustomed to command than to obey, and who w§ls 
in the habit of expressing his sentiments aloud and boldly, 
whenever he was called upon to announce them. 

The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking contrast 
with the Western Crusader. His stature was indeed above the 
middle size, but he was at least three inches shorter than the ^ 
European, whose size approached the gigantic, ^is slender* 
limbs, and long spare hands and arms, though well-propor- 
tioned fo his person, and suited to the style of his counte- 
nance, did not at first aspect promise the display of vigour and 
elasticity which the Emir had lately exhibit^ But, on look- 
ing more closely, his limbs, where exposed to view, seemed 
divested of all t^t was fleshy or cumbersome ; so that nothing 
left but bone^ bmwn, and smew, it was a frame fitted for 
exertion and fatigue, far beyond th^ of a bulky champion, 
whose strength and size are counterbalanced by weight, and 
who is exhausted by his own exertions. The countenance of 
the Saracen naturally bore a general national resemblance to 
the Eastern tribe frxnn whom he dmcended, and was as unlike 
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u ponible to the exeggerated terau in which the minstrele of 
k d>e day wcfie wont to refnesent the infidd champions, and the 
■^nloos description wUch a sister art still presents as the 
Saracen's Head upm signposts. His features were small, 
weU-formed, and delicate, Aoiq'h deeply embrowned by the 
Eastern son, and terminatoi by a flowing and curled black 
beard, which seemed trimmed with pfcuUar camu The nose 
was straight and regular, the eyes keen, deepeet, black, and 
glowing, and bis teeth equalled in beauty the ivmy of his 
deaerta. The person and proportiona of the Saracen, in 
short, stretched on the turf near to his powerful antagonist, 
might have been comparqfi to his sheeny and crescent-formed 
sabre, with its narrow and light, but bright and keen Damascus 
blade, contrasted with the long and ponderous Gothic war- 
swot4 which was flung unbuckled on the same sod The 
’Emir Wat in the ve ry flower of 1^ age, and might perhaps have 
been termed eminently beautifulTbut for the narrowness of bis 
forehead, and something of too much thinnest and sharpness 
of feature, or at least what might have teemed such in a 
European estimate of beauty. 

The mannets of the Eastern warrior were grave, graceful, 
and decorous; indicating however, in tome particul^ the 
. habitual restraint which men of warm and choleric tempers 
often set as a guard upon dieir native impetuosity of dis^t- 
tion, and at the same time a sense of his own dignity, which 
seemed to impose a certain formality of behaviour in him who 
entertained it 

This haughty feeling of superiority was perhaps equalif 
entertained by his new European acquaintance, but the effect 
>was different; arid the same feeling which (Stated to the 
Chrisrian l|^ht a bold, blunt, and somewhat careless bearing, 
M one too' conscious of his own importance tn be anxious 
about the opinions of others, appeam to prescribi to the 
Saraoen a style of courtesy mote studiously and formally 
observant of ceremony. Both were courteous; but the 
courtesy of the Chrotian seemed to flow rather from a good- 
Snmounid sense of what was due to others; that of the 
Moslein, from a high feeling of what was to be expected from 
himself. 

Ibe provision which eadi bad made for his refreshment was 
simple, but the meal of the Sataoen was abstenrious. A 
tsuidid of dates^ and a motsd of coarse barley-bread, snflfeed 
la relieve the faoeger of the latter, whose edncarieo bad 
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habituated him to the fare of the desert, although, since their 
STiian conquests, the Arabian simplicity of life frequently , 
gave place to the most unbounded profusion of luxury. A 
few draughts from the lovely fountain by which they reposed* 
completed his meal That of the Christian, though coarse, 
was more genial. Dried hog’s flesh, the abomination cf the 
Moslemah, was the chj^f part of his repast; and his drink, 
derived from a leathern bottle, ccmtain^ something better 
than pure element He fed with more display of appetite, 
and drank with more appearance of satisfaction, thu the 
Saracen judged it becoming to show in the performance of a 
mere bodily function; and, doubtlyss, the secret contempt 
which each entertained for the other, as the follower of a false 
religion, was considerably increased by the marked difference 
of their diet and manners. But each had found the weight of 
his opponent’s arm, and the^mutual respect which the bold 
struggle had created, was sufficient to subdue other and inferior 
considerations. Yet the Saracen could not help remarking the 
circumstances which displeased him in the Christian’s conduct 
and manners ; and, after he had witnessed for some time in 
silence the keen appetite which protracted the knight’s banquet 
long after his own was concluded, he thus addressed him : — 

** Valiant Nazarene, is it fitting that one who can fight Like 
a man should feed like a dog or a wolf? Even a misbelieving 
Jew would shudder at the food which you seem to eat, with as 
much relish as if it were fruit from the trees of Paradise.” 

” Valiant Saracen,” answered the Christian, looking up with 
some surprise at the accusation thus unexpectedly brought, 
’’know thou that I exercise my Christian freedom, infusing 
that which is forbidden to the Jews, being, as they esteem 
themselves, under the bondage of the old law of hfioses. We, 
Saracen, be it known to thee, have a better warnuit for what 
we do-*Ave Maria I be we th^kfuL” And, as if in defiance 
of his companion’s scruples, he concluded a short Latin grace 
with a tong draught from the leathern bottlo. 

That, too, you call a part of your liberty,” said the Saracmi ; 

” and as you (etd like the brut^ so you degrade yourself t6 
the bestial conditions, by drinking a poisonous liquor which 
even they refoael” 

**Know, foolish Saracen,” replied the Christian, without 
hesitation, '*that thou blasphemest Che gifts of even 
with the blasphemy of thy father IshmaeL The juice of the 
grape is given to Uip th^ will use it wisely, as that whidi 
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cheen the heart of mao after toil, refreshes him in sickness, 
and comforts him in sonow. ^ He who so enjoyeth it may 
^l^nk God for his wine-cup as for his daily bread ; and be 
who abuseth the gift of Heaven^is not a greater fool in his 
intozicadon than £ou in thine abstinence." 

The keen eye of the Saracen kindled at \his sarcasm, and 
hif hand sought the hilt of his poniard. It was but a 
momentary thought, however, and died away in the recollec- 
tion of the powerful champion with whom he had to deal, and 
the desperate grapple, the impression of which still throbbed 
in hij limbs and veins ; and he contented himself with pursuing 
the contest in colloquy, as more convenient for the time. 

*'lhy words," be said, Naxarene, might create anger, 
did not thy ignorance raise compassion. Seest thou not, O 
thou more blind than any who asks alms at the door of the 
'Mosque, that the liberty thou dost boast of is restrained even 
in that which is dearest to man’s happiness, and to his house- 
hold ; and that thy law, if thou dost practise it, binds thee in 
marriage to one single mate, be she sick or healthy, be she 
fruitful or barren, bring she comfort and joy, or clamour and 
strife, to thy table and to thy bed? This, Naxarene, 1 do 
inde^ call slavery ; whereas, to the faithful, bath the Prophet 
> assigned upon earth the patriarchal privileges of Abraham our 
father, and of Solomon, the wisest of mankind, having given 
us hfitt a succession of beauty at our pleasure, and beyond 
the grave the black-eyed houris of Paradise." 

^Now, by His name that I most reverence in Heayen," 
said the Christian, “and by hers whom 1 most worship Oi 
earth,* thou art but a blinded and a bewildered infidel I — Tha! 
^ diamond signet, which thou wearest On thy finger, thou boldest 
it, doubtleip, as of inestimable value?" 

“Balsora and Bagdad cannot show the like," rq>jyied the 
Saracen ; “but what avails it to our purpose?” 

“Much," ireplied the Frank, “as thou shall thyself confess. 

* Take my war-axe, and dash the stone into twenty shivers ; — 
would each fragment be as valuable as tbe c^nal gem, or 
would they, all collected, bear the tenth part of its estimation ? " 
“That is a child's question," answered the Saracen; “tbe 
fragments of such a stone would not equal the entire jewd in 
the degree of hundreds to one." 

“Saracen," replied the Christian warrior, “the love which s 
^ true knight bin& on one only, fair and faithful, is the gem 
entire ; die affection thou flingmt among thy enslaved wmi, 
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«Dd half-wedded daves, ii worthlees, compmitiTely, as Che 
fparkling ihiTen of the Wkeo diamond.'* 

“Now, b 7 the Ij^olj Caabi^*' Mud the Emir, *^thoa art a'| 
fludman, wto hngi hit dhaki of iron as if it were of gold 1--^^ 
Look more dosely. This ring of mine would loee^half its 
beauty were not Che signet endrded and enchased with these 
lesser brilliants, which grace it and set k odl The centzmi 
diamond is man, firm and entire, his Talue depending on 
himself alone; and this drde of lesser jewels are women,' 
borrowmg his lustre, which he deals out to them as best 
suits his pleasure or his conTenience. Take the central^stone 
from the signet, and the diamond (pmlf lemainf as*Taluable 
as ever, while the lesser gems are comparatiyely of little Talue. 
And this is the true reading of thy parable ; for what sayeth 
the poet Mansour: 'It is the faTour of man which gireth 
beauty and comeliness to woman, as the stream glitters no 
longer when the sun ceaseth to shine.’ " 

“Saracen,” replied the Crusader, “thou speakest like one 
who oerer saw a woman worthy the affection of a soldier. 
BelieTe me, couldst thou look upon those of Europe, to whom, 
after Heaven, we of the order of knighthood vow fealty and 
devotion, thou wouldst loathe for ever the poor sensual slaves 
who form thy harem. The beauty of our fair ones gives point 
to our spears, and edge to our swords; their words are our 
law ; and as soon will a lamp shed lustre when unkincUed, ;is 
a knight distinguish himself by feats of arms, having no mistress 
of his afiectioa” 

“I have heard of this frenty among the warriors of the 
West,” said the Emir, “and have ever accounted it onen>f the 
accompanying symptoms of that insanity, which brings you 
hither to obtain possession of an empty sepulchigt. But y^ 
methinks, so highly have the Franks whom 1 have met with 
eatofied beauty of their women, I could be wdl contented 
to behold with mine own eyes those charms which can trans- 
form such brave warriors into the tools of their pleasure.” 

“Brave Saracen,” said the knight, “if I were not on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, it should be my pride to 
conduct you, on assurance of safety, to the camp of Richard of 
b)gland, than whom none knows better how to do honour to 
a QoUe foe ; and though I be poor and unattended, yet have I 
I nte re s t to secure for thee, or any such as thou teemest, not 
Misty only, but leaqpect and esteem* There ihouldat thou see> 
Mvend of the tmtt beauties^ of Friince and Britam form a 
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imall drcle, die brillkiicy of whidi exceeds ten thootand^fokl 
[the lustre of^mbes of diamonds such as tbine.** 
k **Now, hf the oomer-etoiie of the Caaba I ” said the Saracen* 
r* 1 will accept thjr meitatioii as fredy as it is given, if thou wih 
postpone thy present bteot ; and, credit me, brave Nasarene, 
it were better for diyself to turn back thy horse's head towards 
the camp of thy people^ for, to travel towards Jerusalem with- 
out a passport, is but a wilfiil casting away of thy life." 

** I have a piss,” answered the knigh^ prodacbg a parch- 
ment, under SaladbVhand and signet” 

The Saracen bent bis |iead to the dust as he recognised the 
seal and handwriting of renowned Soldan of Egypt and 
Syria ; and having kused the paper with profound respi!^ he 
press^ it to his forehead, then returned it to the Christian, 
saying **JEtash Frank, thou hast sinned agabst thine own 
bloooand mine^ for not showbg this to me when we met” 
'*Yoo came with levelled spear,” said the knight ; *'had a 
troop of Saracens so assailed me, it might have stood with my 
honour to have shown the Soldan't pass, but never to one 
man.” 

**Aod yet one man,” said the Saracen, haughtily, *'wss 
enough to bterrupt your journey.” 

** True, brave Moslem,” replied the Christian ; *' but there 
are few such as thou art Such falcons fly not in flocks, or, if 
they do, they pounce not in numbers upon one,” 

**Thou us but justice,” said the Saracen, evidently 
gratified by the compliment, as he had been touched by the 
implied scorn of the European's previous boast; ”from os 
thou Sbouldst have had no wrong ; but well was it for me that 
]L failed to slay thee, with the safeguard of the kmg of kings 
upon thy pmson. Ceitab it were that the cord or the salm 
had justly avenged such guilt” » 

I am glad to hear that its influence shall be availing to me,” 
said the teiglbt; **for I have heard that the road is infest^ 
.with fobbermb^ who regard nothing b comparison of an 
opportunity of plunder.” 

**The truth has been told to thee, brave Christian,” said the 
Sartoeo ; ** but 1 swear to the^ by the turban of the Prophet, 
that sbouldst thou miscarry b any haunt of such villain, I 
wQi mysdf uodeitake thy revenge with five thousand horse ; 
I wifi flay «v^ male of tom, and send their women bto sudi 
i^distaist captoty, tot to name of their tribe ihall never a^kb 
ha heard withb five hundred miles of DamasciiSi I wfil sow 
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with salt the foundadons of their Tillage, and there shall oeres 
Hre thing dwell there, even from that time forwardL** j 

hid rather the trouble which jou design Ifor joortelfd 
were in revenge of some other more important person than 
me, noble Emir/’ replied the knight ; ** but my vow is recorded 
in Heaven, for good or for evil, and I most be indebted to you 
for pointing me oot the way to my resting-place for this 
evening.” 

Tlmt,” said the Saracen, must be under the black cover- 
ing of my father’s tent” 

** This night,” answered the Christian, ** I must pass in prayer 
and penitence with a holy mao, Tbpodorick of Engaddi, who 
dwells amongst these wilds, and spends his life in the service 
dfGod.” 

1 will at least see you safe thither,” said the Sargcen. 

'* That would be pleasant convoy for me,” said the Chrisdanr, 
**yet might endanger the future security of the good father; 
for the cruel hand of your people has b^n red with the blood 
of the servants of the Lord, and therefore do we come hither 
in plate and mail, with sword and lance, to open the road to 
the Holy Sepulclire, and protect the chosen saints and anchor- 
ites who yet dwell in this land of promise and of miracle.” 

“Nazarene,” said the Moslem, this the Greeks and 
Syrians have much belied us, seeing we do but after the word 
of Abubeker Alwakei, the successor of the Prophet, and, after 
him, the first commander of true believers. 'Go forth,’ he 
said, 'Yezed Ben Sophian,’ when he sent that renowned 
general to take Syria horn the infidels, ' quit yourselves like 
men in battle, but slay neither the aged, the infirm, the women, 
nor the children. ' Waste not the land, neither destroy cor^ 
and fruit-trees, they are the gifts of Allah. Ke^ faith when 
you have made any covenant, even if it be to your own harm. 
If ye find holy men labouring with their hands, and serving 
Gm in the desert, hurt them not, neither destroy thmr 
dwellings. But when you find them with shaven crowns, they, 
are of the synagogue of Satan 1 smite with the sabre, slay, 
cease not dll become believers or tributaim’ As the 
Cilipli,*^mpanian of the Prophet, bath told us, so have we 
done, and those whom our justice has smitten are but the 
priests of Satan. But unto the good men who, without 
up nation against nation, worship sincerely in the of am 

Ben Mariam, we are a shadow and a shield ; and iudi behe^, 
he whom you seek, even thoo^ the light of the Prophet hath 
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oat reached him, from me he iriU only have love, frvour, aod 
regmd” 

" The anchorite whom I would now visit,*’ said the warlike 
im^ **i8, I have heard, no priest; but were he of that 
MoioK^ and sacred order, I would prove with my good lance, 

against paynim and infidel ** 

“Let ns not defy each other, brother,” interrupted the 
Saracen ; “ we shall find, either of us, enoogh of Franks or of 
Moslemah on whom to exercise both sword and lance« ^ This 
Theodorick is protected both by Turk and Arab ; and, though 
one of strange conditions at intervals, yet, on the whole, he 
bears l^imself so well as the follower of his own prophet, that 

he merits the protection dt him who was sent ^ 

“Now, by Our Lady, Saracen,” exclaimed the Christian, 
“ if thou darest name in the same breath the camel-driver of 
^ecca with ” 

^ An electrical shock of passion thrilled through the form of 
the Emir ; but it was only momentary, and the calmness of 
his reply had both dignity and reason in it, when he said, 
“Slander not him whom thou knowcst not; the rather that 
we venerate the founder of thy religion, while we condemn the 
doctrine which your priests have spun from it I will myself 
guide thee to the cavern of the hermit, which, methiriks, with- 
'"out my help, thou wouldst find it a bard matted to reach. 
And, tm the way, let us leave to mollahs and to monks, to dis- 
pifte aoout the divinity of our faith, and speak on themes 
which belong to youthful warriors, — upon battles, upon beau 
tiful women, upon sharp swords, aod upon bright armour.” 


CHAPTER III 

Thx warned arose from their place of brief rest and simple 
refreshment, and courteously tided each other while they 
’'carefully replaced aod adjusted the harness, from which they 
had relieved for the time their trusty steeds. Bach seemed 
familiar with an employment, which at that time was a part of 
neoessary, and, indeed of indispensable duty. Each also 
mefocd to possess, as frir as the difiereoce betwixt the animal 
and mlioDai ^ecies admitted, the confidence and affection ol 
^the horse, w)^ was the constant com^imian of his tnavds 
and his warfiure. With the Saracen, this familiar intimacy 
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was a part of his early habits; for, in the tents of the Baatem 
militaiy tribes, the horse of the soldier ranks next to^ and | 
almost equal in importance with, his wife and iiw fraily; 
and, with the European warrior, circumstances, and inde^l 
necessity, rendered 1 ^ war-horse scarcely less than )Am btother- 
in-arms* The steeds, therefore, suffered themselTes quietly to 
be taken from their food and liberty, and neighed and snuffled 
fondly around their masters, while they were adjusting their 
accouttrements for farther trarel and additional toil. etch 
warrior, as he prosecuted his own task, or assisted with courteqr 
his companion, looked with obserrant ciwiosity at the equ^ 
ments of his fellow-traveller, and noted particularly what stru^ 
him as peculiar in the fashion in which he arranged his riding 
accoutrements. 

Ere they remounted to resume theh^um^, the Christian 
knight again moistened his lips, and dipt his hands in die 
living fountain, and said to his Pagan associate of the jounm 
— ** 1 would I knew the name of this delicious fountain, that I 
might hold it in my grateful remembrance ; for never din water 
slake more deliciously a mom oppressive thirst than I have” 
this day experienced.** 

** It 18 palled in the Arabic language,** answered the Saracen, 

** by a namf which signifies the Diamond of the Desert** 

**And well is it so named,** replied die Christian. '* Mj 
native vallef hath a thousand springs, but not to one of them 
shall I attach hereafter such precious recollection as to this 
solitary foun^ which bestows its liquid treasures where they are 
not only delightful, but nearly indispensable.** 

** You say truth,** said the Saracen ; ** for die curse is still On 
yonder sei^ of death, and neither man nor beast drinks of its 
waves, nor of the river which feeds without filling^it, until this* 
inhospitable desert be passed** 

They mounted, and pursued their journey across the sandy 
waste. The ardour of noon was now past, and a light breexe 
somewhat alleviated the tenors of the desert, though not with- 
out bearing on its wings an imf^pable dust, which the Saracen ' 
fitde heeded, though his heavily-armed companioo felt ft as 
«uch an annoyance, that he hung his iron casque at hk Saddle- 
bow, and substituted the ligbd lid^-cap^ termed in the 
language of the time a mortUr^ from its resemUanoe in abap 
to an ordinary mortar. They rode together for some Ikae In 
klenoe, the Sacaoen performing the part of dweetor and giiide^ 
of the journey, whit^ he did by obsmng minate matte and 
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beaiingf of the distent rocks, to a ridge of iriiich they were 
gradually approaching. For a little time he seemed absorbed in 
the task, as a pilot when narigating a vessdl through a difficult 
channel ; but they had not proceeded half a teaj^e when he 
seemed secure of his route, and dispos^ with more frankness 
than was usual to his nation, to enter into conversation. 

** You have asked the name,** he said, ** of a mute fountain, 
which hath the semblance, but not the r^ity, of a living thing. 
Let me be pardoned to ask the name of the companion wltti 
whom I have this day encountered, both in danger and in 
repose, and which I cannot fancy unknown, even here among 
the deserts of Palestine? 

, . ** It is not yet worth pifblishing,** said the Christian. ** Know, 
however that among the soldiers of the Cross I am called 
Kenneth— Kennedf^ the Couching Leopard; at home 1 
have other titles ; but they would sound harsh in an Eastern 
ear. Brave Saracen, let me ask which of the tribes of Arabia 
claims your descent, and by what name you are known ? *' 

Sir Kenneth,** said the Moslem, ** I joy that your name it 
such as my lips can easily utter. For me, I am no Arab, yet 
derive my descent from a line neither less wild nor lest warlike. 
Know, Sir Knight of the Leopard, that I am Sheerkohf, the 
Lion (tf the Mountain, and that Kurdistan, from which 1 derive 
my descent, holds no family more noble than that of Seljook.** 
** \ have heard,** answered the Christian, ** that your great 
Sold^ claims his blood from the same source ? ** 

Thanks to the Prophet, that hath so far honoured our 
mountains, as to send from their bosom him whose word is 
victory,** answered the Paynim. ** 1 am but as a worm before 
the Kii^ of Egypt and Syria, and yet in my own land somen 
thing my name may avail-stranger, with how many men 
didst thoo%ome on this warfare?** 

** By my faith,** said Sir Kenneth, ** with aid of friends and 
kinsmen, 1 was hardly pinched to furnish forth ten well- 
appoint^ lances, with maybe some fifty more men, archers and 
varlets included. Some have desert^ ro^ unlucky pennon — 
some have fallen in battle— several have died of disease — and 
one trusty armour-bearer, for whose life 1 am now doing my 
inlgrimi^ lies on the bed of sickness.** 

**0^100,** said Sheerkohf, **befe 1 have five arrows in mf 
quiver, each feathered from the iring of an eagle. When I 
send one of them to my tents, a thousand warriors mount on 
bocaeback — ^wfaen I send another, an equal force will arise— 
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for the fifCi I can command fire thouiand men ; and if I leod 
my bow, ten tihoutand mounted riden will thake the desert 
And with thy fifty followers thou hast come to invade a land, 
in which I am one of the meanest I " 

•'Now, by the rood, Saracen, retorted the Western warrior, 
^ thoo shouldst know, ere thou vauntest thyseU^ that one sted 
glove can crush a whole handful of hornets.’* 

•• Ay, but it must first enclose them within its grasp,** s^tbe 
Saracen, with a smile which might have endangered their new 
alliance, had he not changed the subject by addini^ •• And is 
bravery so much esteemed amongst the Christian princes, that 
thou, thus void of means and of men, const offer, as thou didst 
of late, to be my protector and secuKty in the camp of thy 
Iwethren?** 

*• Know, Saracen,” said the Christian, " since such is thy 
style, that the name of a knight, and the blood of a gentleman, 
entitle him to place himself on the same rank with sovereigns 
even of the first degree, in so far as regards all but rq^ 
authority and dominion. Were Richard ^ England himse]/ 
to wound the honour of a knight as poor as I am, he could 
not, by the law of chivalry, deny him the combat” 

•• Methinks I should like to look upon so strange a scene,^* 
•aid the Emir, •• in which a leathern belt and a pair of spurs 
pot the poorest on a level with the most powerful.” 

••You must add free blood and a fearless heart,” said the 
Christian ; •• then, perhaps, you will not have spoken untruly 
of the dignity of knighthood.” 

•• And mix you as boldly amongst the females of yoor diiefs 
and leaders ? ” asked the ^acen. : 

•• God forbid,” said the Knight of the Leopard, *• that the 
poorest knight in Christendom should not be free, in all 
honourable service, to devote his hand and sword, (tie fame of 
Ilia actions, and the fixed devotion of his heart, to the fairest 
princess who ever wore coronet on her brow 1 ” , 

••But a little while since,” said the Saracen, ••and you 
described love as the highest treasure of the heart — thine hath 
undoubtedly been high and nobly bestowed?” 

« ••Stranger,” answered the Christian, blushing deeply as be 
spoke, •• we tell not rashly where it is we. have bestov^ Qur 
ttoicest treasures; it is enough for ‘thee to know, that, as thou 
sayest, my love is highly and nobly bestowed — ^most highly — 
most nobly ; but if thou wouldst hear of love and broken 
lancea, venture thyself, as thou sayest, to the camp of the 
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Grasaden, ud thou wilt find esadie for ttdae etit» and, if 
thou wilt, for thy hands toa** 

The Bastem warrior, raising himsdf in his stimipa, and 
shaking aloft his lance, replied, ** Hardly, I fear, shall 1 find 
one with a crossed shoulder, who will eachange with me the 
cast of the jenM * 

Jf I will not promise for that,** replied the knight, ^ though 
in the camp certain Spaniards, who have right go^ 
skill in your Eastern game of hurling the javelin.’’ 

** Dogs, and sons <2 dogs ! ” ejaculated the Saracen ; ** what 
have these Spaniards to do to come hither to combat the true 
believers, who, in their own land, are their lords and task* 
masters ? with them I Would mix in no warlike pastime.* 

^ Let not the knights of Leon or Asturias hear you speak 
thus of them,” said the Knight of the Leopard ; ** but,” added 
he^ smiling at the recollection of the morning's combat, ” if, 
instead of a reed, you were inclined to stand the cast of a 
battle-axe, there are enough of Western warriors who would 
gratify your longing.” 

By the beard of my father, sir,” said the Saracen, with an 
iq)proach to laughter, ” the game is too rough for mere tj[>ort — 
1 will never shun them in battle, but my head ” (pressing his 
hand to his brow) ” will not, for a while, permit me to seek 
them in sport” 

I would you saw the axe of King Richard,” answered the 
Western warrior, ^to which that which hangs at my saddlebow 
weighs but as a feather.” 

^ We hear much of that island sovereign,” said the Saracen ; 
” arlj^hou one of his subjects ? ” 

” One of his followers I am, for this expedition,” answered 
,the knight “and honoured in the service ; but not bom his 
subject, aRiough a native of the island in which he reigns.” 

“ How mean you P ” said the Eastern soldier > /’ have you 
then two kihgs in one ]^r island?” 

^“As tfaousayest,” said the Scot, for such was Sir Kenneth 
by birth, — ”It is even so; and yet, although the inhabitants 
of the tpro extremities of that island are engaged in frequent 
war, the country can, as thou teest, furnish forth such a tx^ 
of men^u-arms, as may go for to shake the unholy hold whidi 
yoor master hath laid on the dtks of Zion.” 

“By the beard of Saladin, Nazarene, but that it is a tiiougbl- 
» lets and boyUh folly, I could laugh at the simplicity of your 
grunt Sultan, who comet hither to make conquests of deaerta 
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and rockff, and dispute the postestioo of them, with those who 
have tenfold numbers at command, while he leaves a part of 
bis narrow islet, in which he was bom a sovereign, to the 
dominion of another sceptre than his. Surely, Sir Kenneth, 
you and the other good men of your count ]7 8h<?uld have 
submitted yourselves to the dominion of this King Richard, 
ere you left your native land, divided against itself^ to set forth 
on this expedition?** 

Hasty and fierce was Kenneth’s answer. ** No, by the bright 
light of Heaven 1 If the King of England had not set forth to 
t^ Crusade till he was sovereign of Scotland, the Crescent 
might, for me, and all true-hearted Scots, glimmer for ever on 
the walls of Zion." * 

Thus far he had proceeded, when, suddenly recollecting 
himself, he muttered, “ Mea culpa / mta culpa / what have I, a 
soldier of the Cross, to do with recollection of wax betwixt 
Christian nations ) *’ 

The rapid expression of feeling, corrected by the dictates of 
duty, did not escape the Moslem, who, if he did not entirely 
understand all whi^ it conveyed, saw enough to convince him 
with the assurance, that Christians, as well as Moslem^h, had 
private feelings of p>ersonaI pique, and national quarrels, which 
were not entirely reconcilable. But the Saracens were a race, 
polished, perhaps, to the utmost extent which their religioii 
permitted and particularly capable of entertaining high jdeas 
of courtesy and politeness ; and such sentiments prevent^ hiS 
taking any notice of the inconsistency of Sir Kenneth's feelings, 
in the opposite characters of a Scot and a Crusader. 

Meanwhile, as they advanced, the scene began to c|)aiige 
around them. They were now turning to the eastward, and 
bad reached the range of steep and hmen hills, which Wnds 
in that quarter the naked plain, and varies the sufrace of the 
country, without changing its sterile character. Sharp, rocky 
eminences began to arise around them, and, in a short time, 
deep declivities and ascents, both formidable in height and 
difficult from the narrowness of the path, offered to the 
travellers obstacles of a different kind from diose with which 
they had recently contended. Dark caverns and chasms 
amongst the rocks, diose grottoes so often alluded to in 
Scripture, yawned fearfully on eithm* side as they prooeeded, 
end the Scottish knight was informed by die Emir that these 
were often the refuge of beasts of prey, or of men still more 
fsrodoQS, who, driven to desperation by the cimstaet wax, and 
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the oppresstoo exerdsed hj the mb well of the Croes 

IS of ^e Crescent, hid become robben, ind spired neither 
rink nor religion, neither sex nor ige, in their depreditions. 

The Scottish knight listened with indifTerence to the iccounts 
of fivigtt commit^ by wild beasts or wick^ men, secnre as 
he felt Umself in his own Taloar and persona! strengA ; but he 
was struck with mysterious dread, when he recoliected that he 
was BOW in the awful wilderness of the forty days* fast, and the 
scene of the actual personal temptation, therewith the £iril 
Principle was permitted to assail the Son of Man. He witb-^ 
drew his attention gradually from the light and worldly 
conversation of die infidel warrior beside him, and, however 
acceptable his gay and gallant bravery would have rendered 
him as a companion elsewhere, Sir Kenneth felt as if, in those 
wildernesses — the waste and dry places — in which the fool 
spirits were wont to wander when expelled the mortals whose 
forms they possessed, a barefooted friar would have been a 
better associate than gay but unbelieving Paynim. 

These feelings erabairassed him ; the rather that die 
Saracen*t spirits appeared to rise with the journey, and because 
the farther he p^etrated into the gloomy recesses of the 
mountains, the lighter became his conversation, and when he 
fpund that unanswered, the louder grew his song. Sir Kenneth 
Imew enough of the Eastern languages to be assured that he 
chanted sonnets of love, containing all the glowing praises of 
beauty, in which the Oriental pc^ts are so food of luxuriating, 
and which, therefore, were peculiarly unfitted for a serious or 
devotional strain of thought, the feeling best becoming the 
Wilderness of the Temptation. With inconsistency enough, 
the Saracen also sung lays in praise of wine, the liquid ruby 
of the Pyrsian poets, and his gaiety at length b^me so 
unsuitable to the Christian knight’s contrary train of sentiments, 
as, but for the promise of amity which they had Exchanged, 
would most likc^ haVe made Sir Kenneth take measures to 
change his note. Ax it was, the Crasader felt as if be had by 
his side some gay licentious fiend, who endeavoured to ensnare 
his soul, and endanger his immortal salvation, by inspiring 
loose thoughts of earthly pleasure, and thus poUutir^ bis 
devotum, at a time when his fiuth as a Christian, and his vow 
ss a ptigrim, called on him for a serious and penitential state 
of mind. He wax thus greatly perplexed, and undecided hpw 
so act; and it wax in a tone of hasty dis{rieaxure, that, at 
iuDgth bfeaking aiknou, he int e nu pt e d tiie lay of the oelebnitad 
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Rudpiki, in which be prefen the mole on his mistress*! bosom 
to til the wealth of Bokhara and Samarcand. 

** Saracen,” said the Cmsader, sternly, blinded as thoo ait, 
and plunged amidst the errors of a false law, thou shouldst yet 
comprehend that there are some places more holy than othen, 
and that there are some scenes also, in which the Bril One 
hath more than ordinary power orer sinful mortals. I will not 
tell thee for what awful reason this place — ^these rocks — these 
caverns with their gloomy arches, leading as it were lo the 
central abyss — ^are held an especial haunt of Satan and his 
angels. It is enough, that I have been long warned to beware 
of th^is place by wise and holy men, to wtom the qualities of 
the unholy region are well known. Wherefore, Saracen, 
forliear thy foolish and ill-timed levity, and turn thy thoughts 
to things more suited to the spot ; although, alas, fqr tbuse ! 
thy best prayers are but m blasphemy and sin.* 

The Smcen listened with some surprise, and then replied, 
with good-humour and gaiety, only so far repressed as 
courtesy required, **Good Sir Kenneth, methinks you deal 
unequally by your companion, or else ceremony is but 
indifferently taught amongst your Western tribes. I took no 
offence when 1 saw you gorge bog’s flesh and drink wine, and 
permitted you to enjoy a treat which you called your Cbristiaa 
hberty, only pitying in my heart your foul pastimes. Wherefore, 
then, shouldst thou take scandal because I cheer, to the best qf 
my power, a gloomy road with a cheerful verse ? What sai^ 
the poet, * Song is Uke the dews of Heaven on the bosom of 
the desert ; it cools the path of the traveller.' *’ 

** Friend Saracen,* said the Christian, ** I. blame not the love 
of minstrelsy and of the fa/ saena; albeit we yield unto it 
even too much room in our thoughts, when thej^ riiould be 
bent on better things. But prayers and holy psalms are better 
fitting than lays of love, or of wine-cups,^ when men walk in this 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, full of fiends and demons, 
whom the prayers of holy men have driven forth from the 
haunts of humanity to wi^er amidst scenes as accursed as 
themselves.” 

Speak not thus of the Genii, Christian,” answered the 
Saracen, **fer know, thoo speakest to one iriiose Une and 
nation drew drehr origin from the immoital laoe, wfaitli your 
sect fear and blaspheme.” 

weD diought,” answered dUe Crusader, **tliat your 
hfinded iiee had tbeh descent horn the fool fiend, without 
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whose aid yoa would never have been able to maintain this 
blessed land of Palestine against so man^ valiant soldiers of 
God. I speak not thus of thee in particular, Saracen, but 
generally thy people and religion. Strange is it to me, 
however, not that you should have the descent from the Evil 
One, but that you should boast of it” 

** From whom should the bravest boast of descending, saving 
from him that is bravest?” said the Saracen; *'from whom 
should the proudest trace their line so well as from the Dark 
Spirit which would rather fall headlong by force, than bend 
the knee by his will? Eblis may be hated, stranger, but 
he must be feared ; an4 such as Eblis are his descendants of 
Kurdistaa” 

Tales of magic and of necromancy were the learning of the 
period, fnd Sir Kenneth heard his companion’s confession of 
diabolic^ descent without any disbelief, and without much 
wonder ; yet not without a secret shudder at finding himself 
in this feiuful place, in the company of one who avouched 
himself to belong to such a lineage. Naturally unsusceptible, 
however, of fear, he crossed himself, and stoutly demanded of 
the Saracen an account of the pedigree which he had boasted. 
The latter readily complied* 

'^Know, brave stranger,” he said, “that when the cruel 
Zohauk, one of the d^cendants of Giamschid, held the tlirone 
of Persia, he formed a league with the powers of darkness, 
amidst the secret vaults of Istakhar, vaults which the hands of 
the elementary spirits had hewn out of tlie living rock, long 
before Adam himself had an existence. Here he fed, w;;h 
daily oblations of human blood, two devouring serpents, which 
, had become, according to the poets, a part of himself^ and to 
aostaio whqps be levied a tax of daily human sacrificea, till the 
exhausted patience of his subjects caused some to raj^e up the 
scimitar of resistance, like the valiant Blacksmith, and the 
victorious Feridoun, by whom the tyrant was at length dethroned, 
and imprisoned for ever in the dismal caverns of the mountain 
Damavend. But ere that deliverance had taken place, and 
whBst the power of the bloodthirsty tyrant was at its height, 
the band of ravening slaves, whom be had sent forth to purvey 
victims for hit daily sacrifice, brought to the vaults of the palace 
of liitiilhar seven sisters so beautiful, that they seemed seven 
homm These seven maidens were the daughters of a sage, 
who hid no treasures save those beautiei and his own wkdo^ 
The lart was not sufficient to foresee this misfortune; the 
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former teemed ineffectual to prevent it The eldest exceeded 
not her twentieth jear^ the youngest had scarce attained her 
thirteenth ; and so like were they to each other that they could 
not have l^en distinguished but for the difference of hdght, in 
which they gradually rose in easy gradation above each other, 
like the ascent which leads to the gates of Paradise. So 
lovely were these seven sisters when they stood in the dark> 
some vault, disrobed of all clothing saving a cymar of white 
silk, that their charms moved the hearts of those who were not 
mortal Thunder muttered, the earth shook, the wall of the 
vault was rent, and at the chasm entered one dressed like a 
hunter, with bow and shafts, and «followed by six others, 
his brethrea They were tall men, and though dark, yet 
comely to behold, but their eyes had more the glare of those 
of the dead, than the light which lives under the eyelids of the 
Uving. * 2^ineb,' said die leader of the band — and as he spoke 
he took the eldest sister by the hand, and his voice was soft, 
low, and melancholy — * 1 am Cothrob, king of the subterranean 
world, and supreme chief of GinnistaiL I and my brethren 
are of those who, created out of the pure elementary fire, 
disdained, even at the command of Omnipotence, to do 
homage to a clod of earth, because it was call^ Man, lliou 
mayst have heard of us as cruel, unrelenting, and persecuting. 
It is false. We are by nature kind/ and generous, only 
vengeful when insulted, only cruel when affronted. We are 
true to those who trust us ; and we have heard the invocations 
of thy father, the sage Mithrasp, who wisely worships not alone 
Origin of Good, but that which is c^ed the Source of 
BviL You and your sisters are on the eve of death ; but let 
each give to us one hair fix>m your fair tresses, in token of 
fealty, and we will carry you many miles from hence to a place 
of safety, where you may bid defiance to Zohauk and his 
ministers.' The fear of instant death, saith the poet, ii like 
the rod of the prophet Haroun, which devoured all other rods, 
when transformed into snakes before King Pharacrii ; and the 
daughters of the Persian sage were less apt than others to be 
afraM of the addresses of a spirit. They gave the tribute which 
Coihiob demanded, and in an instant &e sisters were trans- 
ported to an enchanted castle on the mountains of Ttqput, in 
Kurdistan, and were never again seen by mortal eye. But in 
process of time seven youths, distinguished hi die war and b 
the chaseb appeared m the environs of the castle oi thedemeot. 
They were darker, taller, fiercer, and more resobte than any of 
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the scattered fahabitants of die Talleyt of Kurdistan; and 
they took to themselves wivest s^d became htben of the 
seven tribes of the Kurdmans^ whose valour is known through- 
out the universe.’* 

The Christian knight heard with wonder the wild tale, of 
which Kurdistan still possess^ the traces, and, after a moment’s 
thought, replied, — ** Verily, Sir Knight you have spoken well; 
your genealogy may be dreaded and hated, but it cannot be 
contemned. Neither do I any longer wonder at your obstinacy 
in a fidse faith, since, doubtless, it is part of the fiendish dis- 
position which hath descended from your ancestors, those 
infernal huntsmen, as yOu have described them, to love false- 
hood rather than truth; and I no longer marvel that your 
spirits become high and exalted, and vent themselves in verse 
and in tunes, when yon approach to the places encumbered by 
the haunting of e^^ spirits, which must excite in you that 
joyous feeling which others experience when approaching the 
land of their human ancestry.” 

** By my father’s beard, I think thou hast the right,” said the 
Saracen, rather amused than offended by the freedom with 
which the Christian had uttered his reflections ; ** for, though 
the Prophet (blessed be his name !) hath sown amongst us the 
seed of a better faith than our ancestors learned in the ghostly 
halls of Tugrut, yet we are not willing, like other Moslemah, to 
pass hasty doom on the lofty and powerful elementary spirits 
from whom we claim our origin. These Genii, according to 
our belief and hope, are not altogether reprobate, but are 
in the way of probation, and may hereafrer be punished or 
rewarded. Leave we tliis to the mollalis and the imaums. 
^Enough that with os the reverence for these spirits is not 
altogether effaced by wliat we have learned from the Koran, 
and that many of us still sing, in memorial of our fad^ers’ more 
ancient faith, such verses as these.” 

So saying, he proceeded to chant vetses, very ancient in the 
, language and structure, which some have thought derive their 
sooict from the worship^iers of Arimanes, the Evil Principle. 

AHRIMAN 

Dark Abihnan, wIkhb Irak itiU 
Holds origin of woe and i!l t 
When, bending at tby shrine. 

We view the world with tronbM eye 
^ Where see we ’ncath the exteoded aky, 

An empiie iwetdifng thine 1 
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if the Beni^cr Power cmn yield 
A fountain sn the desert field, 

Whei'c weary pilgrims drink ; 

Thine are the waves that lash the itMh* 
Thine the tornado’s deadly shock. 
Where countless navies sink 1 

Or if He bid the soil dispense 
Balsams to cheer the sinking sense. 

How few CMJO, they deliver 
From lingering pains, or pang intense. 
Red Fever, spotted Pestilmce, 

The arrows of thy quiver I 
a 

Chief in Man’s bosom sits thy sway. 
And frequent, while in words we pray 
Before ano^er throne, 

Whate’er of specious form be there, 

The secret meaning of the prayer 
Is, Ahriman, thine own. 

Say, hast thou feeling sense, and form. 
Thunder thy voice, my garmenu storm. 
As Eastern Magi say ; 

With sentient soul of ^te and wrath, 
And wings to sweep thy deadly path, 
And fangs to tear thy prey ? 

Or ait thou mix’d in Nature’s source. 
Art ever<operating force, 

CoQvernng go^ to ill ; 

An evil principle innate, 

Contenmng with our better fate, 

And oh I victorious still ? 

Howe’er It be, dispute is vain. 

On all without thou bold’st thy reign* 
Nor less on all within ; 

Each mortal pasrioo’s fierce career. 
Love, bate, ambition, }oy, and fear* 
Thou goadest into an. 

Whene’er a sunny gleam impears* 

To brighten up our vale of tears. 

Thou art not distant far ; 

*Mtd such brief sola c e of our lives, 

Tliou wbett’a our very banquet-knfcvai 
To tools of death and war. 

Thus, from the moment of our birth* 
Long as we linm on the earth* 

Thou ml’st me fide of men ; 
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Thine wn the pangs of life's Isit Yuonr, 

And — who dare gnawer ?— is thy power, 

Daric Spirit I ended Thbn 1 ^ 

These yerses may perhaps have been the aot 'uimataial 
effuskm of some half-enlightened philosopher, who, io the 
fisbled deity, Aiimanes, saw but the prevalence of morel and 
physical evil ; but in the ears of Sir Kenneth of the L<M>pard, 
they had a different effect, and, sung as they were by one who 
had ]ust boasted himself a descendant of demons, sounded 
very like an address of worship to the Arch-fiend himself. He 
weighed within himself^ whether, on hearing such blasphemy 
in £e very desert when Satan had stood rebuked for demand- 
ing homage, taking an abrupt leave of the Saracen was 
suflSdent to testify his abhorrence; or whether he was not 
rather . constrained by his vow as a Crusader, to defy the 
infidel to combat on the spot, and leave him food for the 
beasts of the wilderness, when his attention was suddenly 
caught by an unexpected apparition. 

The light was now verging low, yet served the knight still to 
discern that they two were no longer alone in the forest, but 
were closely watched by a figure of great height and very thin, 
wbkh skipped over rocks and bushes with so much agility, as, 
added to hit wild and hirsute appearance of the individual, 
reminded him of the fauns and silvans, whose images be had 
•seen io the aodeot temples of Rome. As the single-hearted 
Scotchman had never for a moment doubted these gods of the 
ancient Gentiles to be actually devils, so he now hesitated not 
to believe that the blasphemous hymn of the Saracen had 
raisdd up an infernal spirit 

**Bot what recks it I" said stout Sir Kenneth to himseif; 
^ down w|th the fiend and his worshippers ! " 

He did not, however, think it necessary to give the sajno 

• 

^ The werthy ead leenied doRpmsa, hy wboni this spedes of hymn has 
beea Innilaied, desiiee, that, for fear u Busconcepcion, we shoukl wan 
the reader to lecoIleGt, that it is oompoeed by a hcathca, to whom the N|f 
ceuBCi ef asoial end physical etil an eaknown, and whe riewt thtt 
pradominanoB In the qrstom ef the aaiveac, as all most riew that appaUing 
kct, who have net the benefit el the Christiea ReeelatioiL On our own 
part, we beg to add, that we eaderstand the style of the tianslator is more 
penpluBstic thea eaa he approeed by tfaoec who arc acqnaiated with the 
yagnlariy c m io ns origiaaL The timaslatot seems to have despeiied el 
foadarhig lato Eaglirii veise the flights el Oriental poetry ; and poisihly, 
Kite maay leaned aad togenioas men, fiadfaif It impoeBble to discover the 
state el the eilgini, he aaay have tachl^ wibsntntoa his owa. 
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waining of defiiLOco to two enemies, as he would onqnestioii* 
ably hsFe afforded to one. His hand was upon his mace, and 
perhaps the unwary Saracen would have been paid for his 
Persian poetry, by his brains dashed out on the spot, 

without any reason assigned for it; but the Scottish kmght 
was spared from oommitting what would have been a sore blot 
in his shield of arms. The apparition, on which his eyes bad 
been fixed for some time, had at first appeared to dog their 
path by concealing itself behind rocks and shrubs, using those 
advantages of the ground with great address, and surmounting 
its iiregularities with surprising agility. At length, just as the 
Saracen paused in his song, the figi^ irhich was that of a tall 
man clothed in goat-skins, sprung into the midst of the path, 
and seized a rein of the Saracen's bridle in either hand, 
confronting thus and bearing back the noble horse, which, 
unable to endure the manner in which this sudden assailant 
pressed the long-armed bit and the severe curb, which, 
according to the Eastern fashion, was a solid ring of iron, 
reared upright, and finally fell backwards on his master, who, 
however, avoided the peril of the fall, by lightly throwing him- 
self to one^side. 

The assailant then shifted his grasp from the bridle of the 
horse to the throat of the rider, flung himself above the 
struggling Saracen, and, despite of his youth and activity, kept 
him undermost, wreathing his long arms above those of*hii^ 
prisoner, who c^ed out angrily, and yet half-laughing at the 
same time — “Hamako— -fool — ^unloose me — ^this passes thy 
privilege — unloose me, or 1 will use my dagger. 

**Thy dagger, infidel dog!*' said the figure in the goat- 
skins ; ** hold it in thy gripe if thou canst t ** and in an instant 
he wrenched the Saracen’s weapon out of its owner’s ^jiand, and 
brandished it over his head 

** Help, Nazarene ! " cried Sheerkohi^ now seriously alarmed ; 
** help, or the Hamako will slay me.” 

''Sky thee!” replied the dweller of the desert; '*and 
#eU hast thou merited death, for tinging thy bksphemous 
hymns, not only to the praise of thy false prophet, who is 
tl^ foul fiend’s harbinger, but to that of the Author of Evil 
himselfi” 

The Christka knight had hitherto looked on as one 
8tU|>ified, so strangely had Ibis rencontre oontradicled, in 
its progress and event, idi that he had previously con- 
{ecturecL He ftit, however, at length, that it touched his 
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konoar to biterfere in behalf of hia discomSted companioii ; 
and therefore addressed himself to the Yictorious figure in 
the goat-skins. 

** Whosoe'er thoo art,” he said, **and whether of good or of 
evil, know that I am sworn for the time to be true companion 
to ^e Saracen whom thou boldest under thee; therefore, I 
pray thee to let him arise, else I will do battle with thee in his 
behalf.” 

" And a proper quarrel k were,” answered the Hamako, 

** for a Cnisider to do battle in— for the sake of an unbaptized 
dog to combat one of his own holy faith 1 Art thou come 
lorth to the wilderness do fight for the Crescent against the 
Cross? A goodly soldier of God art thou, to listen to those 
who sing the praises of Satan ! ” 

Yet, while he spoke thus, he arose himsell^ and, suffering 
the Saracen to arise also, returned him his cangtar, or poniard. 

Thou seest to what a point of peril thy presumption hath 
brought thee,” continued he of die goat-skin^ now addressing 
Sbeerkohf, " and by what weak means thy practised skill and 
boasted agility can be foiled, when such is Heaven's pleasure. 
Wherefore, beware, O Ilderim 1 for know that, were there not 
a twinkle in the star of thy nativity which promises for thee 
something that is good and gracious in Heaven’s good time, 
we two had not parted till 1 had torn asunder the throat which 
SO lately trilled forth blasphemies.” 

” Hamako,” said the Saracen, without any appearance of 
resenting the violent language, and yet more violent as^gult, to 
which he had been subject^ ** 1 pray thee, good Hamaku to 
bewafft how thou dost again urge thy privilege over fiur ; for 
though, as a good Moslem, I res^iect tliose whom Heaven hath 
deprived o( ordinary reason, in order to endow them with the 
S{nrit of prophecy, yet 1 like not other men’s hands 00 the 
tedle of my horse, neither upon my own person. Speak, 
therefore, what thou wilt, secure of any resentment from me ; 
but gather so much sense as to apprehend, that if thou shalt 
again proffer me any violence, I wdl strike thy shagged head^ 
from thy meagre shoulders. — And to thee, hiend Kenneth,” 
he added, as he remounted his steed, ** 1 must needs say, that, 
in a companion through the desert, I love friendly deeds 
better dian fiur words. Of the last thou hast given me 
enough ; but k had been better to have aided me mofo 
speedily in my struggle with this Hamako, who had well-nigb 
taken my life in his frenzy.” 
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** By mj bith,” uid the knight, 1 did eomewhat fiul — ^was 
eomeTi^at tardy in rendering thee instant help; but the 
flCxangeness of the anailant, the suddennen of the scene-Ht 
was as if thy wild and wicked lay had raised the devil among 
us — ^and such was my confusion, that two or three minutes 
elapsed ere I could take to my weapoa” 

"Thou art but a cold ai^ considerate friend,** said the 
Saracen ; " and, had the Hamako been one grain more frantic, 
thy companion had been slain by thy side, to thy etemai 
disbonouiy without thy stirring a finger in his aid, although 
thou satest by, mounted, and in arms** 

" By my word, Saracen,** said the Christian, " if thou wilt 
have k in plain terms, I thought that strange figure was the 
devil ; and being of thy lineage, I knew not what family seaet 
you might be communicating to each other, as you Uy (ovingly 
roiling together on the sand." 

"*]^y gibe b no answer, brother Kenneth," said the 
Saracen ; " for know, that had my assailant been in very deed 
Uie Prince of Darkness, thou wert bound not the leas to enter 
into combat with him in thy comrade's behalf. Know, alto, 
that whatever there may he of foul or of fiendish about 
the Hamako, belongs more to your lineage than to mine ; this 
Hamako being, in truth, the anchorite whom thou ait come 
hither to viiiL* 

"This!" said Sir Kenneth, looking at the athletio ye| 
wasted figure before him, — "this! — thou mockest, Saracen — 
this cannot be the venerable Theodorick 1 " 

"Ask himself^ if thou wilt not believe me," answered 
Sheerkohf; and ere the words had left his mouth, the hermit 
gave evidence in his own behalf. 

** I am Theodorick of Engaddi," he said — " I an^the walker 
of the desert — I am firiend the Cro^ and flail of aU infidela, 
heretics, and devil-worshippen. Avoid ye, avoid ye I — Down 
with Mahound, Termagaunt, and ill thdr adherenta!" — So 
saying, he palled from under hit shaggy garment a tort of flail, 
or jointed clul^ bound with iron, which he brandished round 
his head with singular dexterity. 

„ " Thou aeest thy satn^" said the Saracen, k^hing for the 
first tune at foe unmitigated astonishment wifo i^ch Sir 
Kenneth looked en foe wild gestures, and heard the wayward 
"mitering of Theodorick, who, after swingiDg his flail in eveqr 
diiectioii, apparently quite reckless whether k encountered the 
head of eitto of hb companions, finally showed hb own 
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sitength, and the soundness of the weapon, bf striking into 
fragments a large stone wMch lay near him. 

^Thia is a madman,** said Sir Kenneth. 

**Not the worse saint,** returned the Moslem, speaking 
jtccording to the well-known Eastern belief, that madmen 
are under the influence of immediate inspiration. “Know, 
Christian, that when ope eye is extinguished, the other be- 
comes more keen — when one hand is cut ofl*, the other becomes 
more' powerful ; so, when our reason in human things is 
disturb or destroyed, our view heavenward becomes more 
acute and perfect*’ 

Here the voice of the Saracen was drowned in that of the 
hermit, who began to hollo aloud in a wild chanting tone, — ** I 
am Theodorick of Engaddi — I am the torch-brand ^ the desert 
— I am. the flail of the infidels f — The lion and the leopard shall 
be my comrades, and draw nigh to my cell" for shelter ; 
neither shall the goat be afraid of their fangs. I am the torch 
and the lantern. Kyrie Eleison f ** 

He closed his song by a short race, and ended that again by 
three forward bounds, which would have done him great credit 
in a gymnastic academy, but became hb character hermit so 
indifferently, that the Scottish knight was altogether confounded 
and bewildered. 

The Saracen seemed to understand him better. “ You s^** 
be said, '* that he exp)ects us to follow him to his cell, which, 
indeed, is our only place of refuge for the night You are the 
leopard, from the portrait on your shield ; I am the Hon, as 
my name imports ; and, by the goat, alluding to bis garl> of 
goat-Skins, he means himself. We must keep him in sight, 
however, for he is as fleet as a dromedary.** 

In factf^lhe task was a difficult one, for, though the reverend 
guide stopped from time to time, and waved his band, as if to 
encourage them to come on, yet, well acquainted With all the 
winding dells and passes 'of desert, and gifted with nncom- 
moo activity, which, perhaps, an unsettled state of mind kept 
in constant exercise, he M the knights through chasms, and 
along footpaths, where even the light-armed Svacen, with his 
well-trained barb, was in considerable risk, and where the iron- 
sheathed European, and his over-burdened horse, found 
themselves in such imminent peril, ss the rider would gladl]|^ 
have exchanged for the dangers of a general action. Glad be 
was when, at length, after this wild race, be beheld the holy 
man who had led it standing in front of a cavern, with a 
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torch io bis hand, composed of a piece of wood dipt m bitumeiv 
which cast a broad and flickering %ht, and emitted a strong 
sulphurous smell 

Undeterred by the stifling vapour, the knight threw 
from his horse and entered the cavern, whi^ afforded smaD 
appearance of accommodation. The cell was divided into two 
parts, in the outward of which were m altsur of stone, and a 
crucifix made of reeds ; this served thAmchorite for his 
On one side of this outward cave the Christian Imight, though 
not without scruple, arising from religious reverence to the 
objecU around, fastened up his horse, and arranged him for 
the night, in imitation of the Saracen, ^ho gave him to under- 
stand that such was the custom of the place. The hermit, 
meanwhile, was busied putting his inner apartment in order to 
receive his guests, and there they soon joined him. . At the 
bottom of the outer cave, a small aperture, dosed with a door 
of rough plank, led into the sleeping apartment of the hermit, 
which was more commodious. The floor had been brought 
to a rough level by the labour of the inhabitant, and then 
strewed with white sand, which he daily sprinkled with water 
from a small fountain which bubbled out of the rock in one 
comer, affording, in that stifling climate, refreshment alike to 
the car and the taste. Mattresses, wrought of twisted flags, 
lay by the side of the cell ; the sides, like the floor, had been 
roughly brought to shape, and severd herbs and flowers ^werp 
hung around them. Two waxen torches, which the hermit 
lighted, gave a cheerful air to the place, which was rendered 
agreeable by its fragrance and coolness. 

There were implements of labour in one comer Of the 
ap^ment, in the other was a niche for a rude statue of the 
Virgin. A table and two chairs showed that they i^st be the 
handiwork of the anchorite, being different in their form from 
Oriental accommodatioDS. The former was covered, not only 
with reeds and pulse, but also with dried flesh, which Theodo- 
rick assiduously placed io such arrangement u should invite 
the appetite U his guests. This appearance of courtesy, 
though mute, and expressed by gesture only, seemed to ^ 
^enneth something entirely irreconcilable with his former 
wild and violent demeanour. The movements of the hermit 
were now become composed, and apparently it wais only a sense 
of religious humiliation whic^ prevented his features, emaciated 
as they were by his austere mode of life, from being majestic 
and noble. He trode his cell as (me vdio seemed b(m to rola 
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OTtr men, but who had abdicated hit empire to become the 
■ertant of Heaven. StiUi Jt must be allowed that his gigantic 
8isie» the length of his unshaven locks and beard, and the l^e 
of a leepeet and wild eye, were rather attributes of a soldier 
than of a recluse. 

Bv0 the Saracen seemed to regard the anchorite with some 
▼enerstion, while he wu thus employed, and he whispered in 
a low tone to Sir Kwieth, “The Hamako is now in bis 
better mind, but he will not speak until we have eaten — such 
is his sow.” 

It wu in silence, accordingly, that Theodorick motioned to 
the Scot to take his Q^ace on one of the low chairs, while 
Sbeerkobf placed himself^ after the custom of his nation, upon 
a cushioa of mats. The hermit then held up both hands, as 
if bless.ing the refreshment which he had placed before his 
guests, ai^ they proceeded to eat in silence as profound as his 
own. To the Saracen this gravity was natural, and the ChriS' 
tian imitated his taciturnity, whiie he employed his thoughts 
on the singularity of his own situation, and the contrast 
betwixt the wild, furious gesticulations, loud cries, and fierce 
actions of Theodorick, when they first met him, and the 
demure, solemn, decorous assiduity with which be now 
performed the duties of hospitality. 

When their meal was ended, the hermit, who had not him- 
yelf eaten a morsel, removed the fragments from the table, and 
placing before the Saracen a pitcher of sherbet, assigned to the 
Scot a fiask of wine. 

“ Drink,” he said, “ my children,” — they were the first woi is 
he had spoken, — “the gifts of God are to be enjoyed when the 
Giver is remembered.” 

HaviognSaid this, he retired to the outward cell, probably 
for performance of his devotions, and left his guests together 
in the inner apartment ; when Sir Kenneth endeav6ured, by 
various questions, to draw from Sheerkohf what that Emir knew 
concerning hii host He was interested by more than mere 
curiosity in these enquiries. Difficult as it was to reconcile the 
outrageous demeanour of the recluse at his first appearance, to 
his present humble and placid behaviour, it seemed yet more 
impossible to think it consistent with the high consideration in 
which, according to what Sir Kenneth had learned, this hermit 
was held by the most enlightened divines of the Christian 
world. Theodorick, the hermit of Engaddi, had, in that 
character, been the correspondent of popes and couiMali^ to 
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whom hit letters, full of eloquent feirour, had described 
miseries imposed by the unbelievers upon the Latin Chrifdans 
in the Holy Land, in colours scarce inferior to those employed at 
the Cound of Clermont by the Hermit Peter, when he prdsched 
the first Crusade. To find, in a person so reverend, md so 
much revered, the frantic gestures of a mad fakir, induced the 
Christian knight to pause ere he cpul^resolve to comminicate 
to him certain important matters, whft he had in charge from 
some of the leaders of the Crusade. 

It had been a main object of Sir Kenneth's pilgrims^e, 
attempted by a route so unusual, to make such communica- 
tions ; but what he had that night seen induced him to pause 
and reflect ere he proceeded to the execution of his coomission. 
From the Emir he could not extract much informition, but 
the general tenor was as follows: — That, as he bad heard, 
the hermit had been once a brave and valiant soldier, wise in 
council, and fortunate in battle, which last he could easily 
believe from the great strength and agility which he had often 
seen him display ; — that he had appeared at Jerusalem in the 
character not of a pilgrim, but in that of one who had devoted 
himself to dwell for the remainder of his life in the Holy Land. 
Shortly afterwards he fixed his residence amid the scenes of 
desolation where they now found him, respected by the Latins 
for his austere devotion, and by the Turks and Arabs on 
account of the symptoms of insanity which he displayed,* and 
which they ascribed to inspiration. It was from them he had 
the name of Bamako, which expresses such a character in the 
Turkish language. Sheerkohf himself seemed at a loss how to 
rank their host He had been, he said, a wise man, and bould 
often for many hours together speak lessons of virtue or 
wisdom, without the slightest appearance of inacoiracy. At 
othei' times he was wild and violent, but never before had 
he seen him so mischievously dispos^ as he had that day 
appetf ed to be. His rage was chiefly provoked 6y any affront 
io'his religion; and there was a story of some wandering 
Arabs, who had insulted his worship and defaced his altar, 
and whom he had on that account attacked and slain with the 
idU)rt flail, which he carried with him in lieu of all other 
weapons. This incident had made a great noise, and it was 
as much the fear of the hermit’s iron flail, as regard for his 
diaracter as a Hamako, which caused the roving tribes to 
respect his dwelling and his chapeL His feme had spread so 
Lit Saladin had issued particubu orders that he should be 
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Spared and protected He himself and other Moslem lords of 
irank^ had sisited the cell more than onoei partly from cariosi^, 
partly that Uiey expected from a mao so learned as dm 
Christiao HamakOi some insight into die secrets of futurity. 
** He bad,* continued the Saracen, ** a raihid, or obsenratory, 
of great height, contriTed to view the heayenly bodies, arsd 
particularly the planefaffl sjratem, by whose moYements and 
inflaeoces, as both ChriHan'aod Moslem ^believed, the course 
of human eyents was regulated, and might be predicted” 

This was the substance of the Emir Sheerkohfs information, 
and it left Sir Kenneth in doubt whether the character of 
insanity arose from tht; occasional excessive fervour of the 
hermit’s seal, or whether it was not altogether fictitious, and 
assumed for the sake of the immunities which it afibrded Yet 
it seemed that the infidels had carried their complaisance 
towards him to an uncommon length, considering the fanaticism 
of the followers of Mohammed, in the midst of whom he was 
living, though the professed enemy of their faith. He thought 
also there was more intimacy of acquaintance betwixt the 
hermit and the Saracen, than the words of the latter had 
induced him to anticipate ; and it had not escaped him, that 
the former had called the latter by a name different from 
that which he himself had assumed All these considerations 
authorised caution, if not suspicion. He determined to 
observe his host doaely, and not to be over hasty in com- 
municating with him on the important charge intrusted to him. 

Beware, Saracen,” he said ; ” metbinks our host’s imagina- 
tion wanders as well on the subject of names as upon oth 't 
matters. Thy name is Sheerkohf, and he called thee but now 
by another.” 

”My nj^me, when in the tent of my bther,” replied the 
Kurdman, ” was Ilderim, and by this I am still distinguished 
by many. In the field, and to soldien, I am known as the 
Lion of the Mountain, being the name my good svrord hath 
won for me. — ^But hush, the Hamako comes. It is to warn us 
to rest I know his custom — ^nooe must watch him at hia 
vigils." 

The anchorite accordingly entered, and folding hia arms 
on his bosom as he stood before them, said with a solemn 
votoe — " Blessed be His name, who hath appointed the quiet 
ni^t to foBow the busy day, and the calm sl^p to refresh the 
wearied limbs, and to compose the troubled spirit f” 

Both warrion replied ** Ament" and, arising from the table, 
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prepared to betake themselra to the eouche8» wfaichl flieh 
host indicated by waving his hand, as, making a ^vereoce to 
each, he again withdrew from the apartment 

The Knight of the Leopard then disarmed himself of his 
heavy p^oply, his Saracen comp^mion kindly assisting him to 
undo his hairier and clasps, until he remained in the dose 
dress of chamois leather, which kpights and men-at-arms used 
to wear under their harness. The Saracen, if he bad admired 
the strength of his adversary when sheathed in steel, was now 
no less struck with the accuracy of proportion displayed in his 
nervous and well-compacted figtire. The knight, on the other 
hand, as, in exchange of courtesy, he^assisted the Saracen to 
disrobe himself of bis upper garments, that he might sleep with 
more convenience, was on his side at a loss to conceive how 
such slender proportions, and slimness of figure, could be 
recondled witfr the vigour he had displayed in personal 
contest 

£ach warrior prayed ere he addressed himself to his place 
of rest The Moslem turned towards his kedla^ the point to 
which the prayer of each follower of the Prophet was to be 
addressed, and murmured his heathen orisons, while the 
Christian, withdrawing from the contamination of the infidel's 
neighbourhood, placed his huge cross-handled sword upright 
and kneeiing before it as the sign of salvation, told his rosary 
with a devotion which was enhanced by the recollection df the 
scenes through which he had passed, and the dangers from 
<i«hich he had been rescued in the coarse of the day. Both 
warriors, worn by toil and travel, were soon fast asleep, each 
on his separate pallet * 


CHAPTER IV 

KsifNira, the Scot, was^ uncertain how long lis senses had 
been lost in profound repose^ when he was roused to recollect 
uon by a sense of oppression on his chest which at first 
suggested a flitting dream of struggling with a powerful 
ogponent and at length recalled him fully to his senses. He 
was about to demand who was there, wfa^ cqiening his eyes, 
he beheld the figure of the anchorite, wild and savage-looking 
aa we have described him, standing by hit beckide, and 
pressing his right hand upon bit breast while he held a imaU 
•Over trap in the other. 
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^ Se silentt” laid the hennit, at the protUale knight looked 
ap in turprite ; ** 1 have that to aay to you which yonder iofidei 
must not hear.” 

Thettt words he spoke in the French language, and not In 
the lingua franca, or compound of Eastern and European 
dialects, which had hitherto been used amongst them. 

be continued, ^'put on thy mantle. Speak not, 
hut tread lightly, and foUOw ihe.” 
f Sir Kenneth arose, and took his sword. 

It needs not,” answered the anchorite, in a whisper ; ** we 
are going where spiritual arms avail much, and fleshly weapons 
are but as the reed and t)ie decayed gourd” 

The knight deposited bis sword by the bedside as before, 
and, armed only with his dagger, from which, in this perilous 
country,. he never parted, prepared to attend' his mysterious 
rhost 

The hermit then moved slowly forwards, and was followed 
by the knight, still under some uncertainty whether the dark 
form which glided on before to show him the path, was not, 
in fact, the creation of a disturbed dream. They passed, like 
shadows, into the outer apanment, without disturbing the 
paynim Emir, who lay still buried in repose. Before the cross 
and altar, in the outward room, a lamp was still burning, a 
missal was displayed, and on the floor lay a discipline, or 
f>poitential scourge of small cord and wire, the lashes of which 
were stained with recent blood, a token, no doubt, of the 
^severe penance of the recluse. Here Theodohek kneeled 
down, and pointed to the knight to take bis place beside h*m 
upon Ihe slmrp flints, which seemed placed for the purpose 
i of rendering the posture of reverential devotion as uneasy as 
possible; 1:^ read many prayers of the Catholic Church, and 
chanted, in a low but earnest voice, three of the penitential 
psalms. These last he intermixed with sighs and tears, and 
convulsive throbs, which bore witness how deeply he felt the 
divine poetry which he recited. The Scottish knight assisted 
with profound sincerity at these acts of devotion, hb opinions 
of his host beginning, in the meantime, to be so much ci^ged, 
that he doubt^ whether, from the sev<^rity of his penance, and 
the ardour of hia prayers, he ought not to rega^ him as a 
laint; and when they arose from the ground, he stood with 
lervegrenoe before him, as a pupil before an honoured msater. 
The hermit was, on bis side, silent and abstracted for the 
space of a few minutes. 
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^Look into yonder recess, my son,”^ he said, pointing to the 
farther comer ot the cell ; ** there thou wilt find a teU— 4wmg 
it hither.” 

The knight obeyed ; and, m a small aperture cut out of the 
wall,, and secured wi^ a door of wicker, he found the Tcil 
enquired for. When he broujght it to the light, he discovered 
that it was tom, and soiled in some places with some dark 
substance. The anchorite looked at it with a deep but 
smothered emotion, and ere he could speak to the Scottish' 
knight, was compelled to vent his feelings in a convulsive groan. 

*'Thou art now about to look upon the richest treasure that 
the earth possesses,” he at length sajd ; ** woe » me, that mj 
eyes are unworthy to be lifted towa^ it 1 Alas I I am but 
tte vile and despised sign, which points out to the wearied 
traveller a harbour of rest and security, but must itseJUT remain 
for ever without doors. In vain have I fled to the very depths 
of the rocks, and the very bosom of the thirsty desert Mine 
enemy hath found me — even he whom I have denied has 
pursued me to my fortresses!” 

He paused again for a moment, and, turning to the Scottish 
knight, said, in a firmer tone of voice, *'You bring me a 
greeting from Richard of England?” 

" 1 come from the Council of Christian Princes,” said the 
knight ; ** but the King of England being indisposed, I am not 
honoured with his Majesty’s commands.” ^ 

** Your token ?” demanded the recluse. 

Sir Kenneth hesitated — former suspicions, and the marks 
of insanity which the hermit had formerly exhibited, rushed 
suddenly on his thoughts ; but how suspect a man whose 
Huuiners were so saintly ? ** My password,” he said at length, 
this — Kings be^ed of a bepar.” 

**It is right,” said the hermit, while he paused; **I know 
jtm well; but the sentinel upon his post— and mine is an 
important one — challenges friend as w^ as foe.” 

He then moved forwi^ with the lamp, leading the way into 
. the room which they had left. The Sancen lay on his couch, 
stil] fast asleqpi Tbt hermit paused by his side and looked 
4 down on him. 

**He sleeps,” he said, ”10 darkness, and must not be 
awakened.” 

The attitude of the Emir did indeed convey the idea of 
profound repose. One arm, flung across h» b«>dy, as he lay 
with hk face half tmned to the wall, eoooealed, with its hmas 
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ftnd long ikeve, the greeter pert of hii face; but the high 
forehml was yet visible. Its serves, which during his waking 
hours were so uncommonly active, were now motionlesSi as 
if the fisce had been composed of dark marble, and his long 
silken eyelashes closed over his piercing and hawk-like eyes. 
The open and relaxed hand, and the dee[\ regular, and soft 
breathing gave all tokens of the molt profound repose. The 
slumberer formed a singular group alox>g with the tall forms 
of the hermit in his sh^gy dress of goat-skins, bearing the 
lamp, and the knight in his dose leathern coat; the former 
with an austere expressioh of ascetic gloom, the latter with 
anxious curiosity deeply impressed on his manly features. 

** He sleeps soundly,* said the hermit, in the same low tone 
as before, and repeating the words, though he had dianged 
the meaning from that which is literal to a metaphorical sense 
— ** He sleeps in darkness, but there shall be for him a day- 
spring. — O, llderini, thy waking thoughts are yet as vain and 
wild as those which are wheeling their giddy dance through 
thy sleeping brain ; but the trumpet shall be heard, and the 
dream shall be dissolved.* 

So saying and making the knight a to follow him, the 
hermit went towards the altar, and, passing behind it, pressed 
a spring which, opening without noise, showed a smldl iron 
door wrought in the side of the cavern, so as to be almost 
hnpdrceptible, unless upon the most severe scrutiny. The 
hermit, ere he ventured fully to open the door, dropt some 
oil on the hinges, which the lamp supplied. A small staircase, 
hewn in the rock, was discovered, when the iron door wa.. at 
length completely opened. 

‘'Take ^e veil which I hold,* said the hermit, in a 
melancholy tone, “and blind mine eyes; for I may not look 
on the treasure which thou art presently to behpl^ without 
sin and presumption.* 

Withbut reply, the knight hastily muffled the recluse’s head 
In the veil, and the latter began to ascend the staircase as one 
too much accustomed to the way to require the use of lights ^ 
while at the same time he held the lamp to the Scot, who 
followed him for many steps up the narrow ascent At length 
they rested in a small vault of irregular form, in one nook 
of whidi the staircase terminated, while in another comer a 
corresponding stair was seen to continue the ascent In a 
third angle was a GotUc door, very rudely ornamented with 
the osoal attributes of clustered columns and carving and 
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defended bj a wicket, itrongly guarded with iron, and ftodded 
with large naila. To this Ust point the hermit directed hb 
steps, which seemed to falter as he approached it. 

**Put off thy shoes," he said to his attendant; *'the ground 
on which thoo standest is holy. Banish from thy innermost 
heart each profane and carnal thought, for to hmrbour such 
while in this place were a deadly impiety.” 

The knight laid aside bis shoes as he was commanded, and 
the hermit stood in the meanwhile as if communing with his 
soul in secret prayer, and wtilen he again moved, commanded 
the knight to knock at the wicket' three times. He did so. 
The door opened spontaneously, at least Sir Kenneth beheld 
no one, and hia senses were at once assailed by a stream of 
the bght, and by a strong and almost oppressive sense 

of thiffichest plumes. He stepped two or paces back, 
arid it was the space of a minute ere he recovered the dazzling 
and overpowerii^ effects of tlie sudden change from darkness 
to light 

When he entered the apartment in which this brilliant lustre 
was displayed, h^ perceived that the light proceeded from a 
combination of silver lamps, fed with purest oil, and sending 
forth the richest odours, hanging by silver chains from the roof 
of a small Gothic chapel, hewn, like most part of the bermit*i 
singular mansion, out cd the sound and solid rock. But, 
whereas, in every other place which Sir Kenneth had seen, 
the labour employed upon the rock had been of the simplest 
and coarsest description, it had in this chapel employed the 
invendoD and the chisels of the most able architects. The 
groined roofs rose from six columns on each side, carved with 
the rarest skill ; and the manner in which the crossings of the 
concave arches were bound together, as it were, vi& appro- 
priate omamenta, were all in the finest tone of the architecture, 
and of the age. CoiTe8{>onding to the line of pillars, there 
were on each side six richly wrought niches, ea^ of which 
contained the image of one of the twelve apostles. 

, At the upper and eastern end of the chapd stood the altar, 
behind which a very rich curtain of Persian silk, embroidered 
d^ply with gold, covered a recess, containing, unquestionably, 
some image or r^c of no ordinary sanctity, in honour of whom 
this singular place of worship had been erected. Under the 
persuasim that this must be the ca^ the knight advanced 
tp the shrine, and kneeling down btfore it, repeated his 
devotions with fervency, during whidi his attention was 
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liillarbed bf the curtain being tuddenl]^ ndwdt or latber 
pulled aside, how or hj whom he taw not; but in the mdie 
whi<^ was thui disclosed, he behtid a cabmet of silver and 
ebony, with a double folding door, the whole formed into the 
miniature resemblance of a Gothic cfaurdL 

As he gazed with anxious curiosity on the shrine, the two 
folding doors also flew open, discovering a large piece of wood, 
on wluch were blazoned the words, Vxiu Caux, at the same 
time a choir of female voices sung Gloeia Pahu. The 
instant the strain had ceased, tlmne was dosed, and the 
curtain again drawn, and the knight who knelt at the altar 
might now continue his jdevotions undisturbed, in honour of 
the holy relic which had just been disclosed to hk view. He 
did this under the profound impression of one w^ had 
witnessed, with his own eyes, an awful evidence of truth 
of his religion, and it was some time ere, conduding his 
orisons, he arose, and ventured to look around him for the 
hermit, who had guided him to this sacred and mysterious 
spot He behdd him, his head still muffled in the veil, which 
he had himself wrapped around it, couching, like a rated 
hound, upon the tlueshold of the chapel; but apparently 
without venturing to cross it ; the holiest reverence, the most 
penitential remorse, was expressed by his posture, which 
seemed that of a man borne down and crushed to the earth 
hf the burden of his inward flings. It seemed to the Scot 
that only the sense of the deepest penitence, remorse, and 
humiliation could have thus prostrated a frame so stroi^ and 
a spirit so fiery. 

He approached him as if to speak, but the reduse anddpated 
his purpose, murmuring in stifled tooe^ from beneath the fold 
in which hy head was muffled, and which sounded like a voice 
prooeeding from the cerements of a corpse , — ** Abide, abide — 
happy thou that mayst — the vision is not yet ended.* — So 
saying, he reared himself from the ground, drew back Crom the 
threshold on which he had hitherto lain prostrate, and doeed 
the door of the chi^iel, which, secured by a apring bolt within, 
the snap of which resounded through the {dace, appeared so 
Much like a part of the living rock from which the cavern was 
hewn, that Kenneth could hardly discern where the aperture 
had been. He was now alone in the lighted cfaaf>el, whkk 
oootained the relic to which he bad lately leodered his tomage, 
wsAoot other arms than his dagger, or other oompaniott fbam 
his pioor thoughts and dauntless oowage. 
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Uncertain what was next to happen^ hot resolved to abide 
the course of eventSi Sir Kenneth paced the solitary chapel, 
till l^ut the time of the earliest cock-crowing. At this (toad 
season, when night and morning met together, he heard, bnt 
from what quarter he could not discover, the sound of such a 
small silver bell as is rung at the elevation of the host, in the 
ceremony, or sacrifice, as it has been called, of the mass* The 
hour and the place rendered the sound faufully solemn, and, 
bold as he was, the knight withdrew himself into the farther 
nook of the chapel, at the end opposite to the altar, in order 
to observe, without interruption, the consequences of diis 
unexpected signal 

He did not wait long ere the silken curtain was again with- 
drawi^^^d the relic again presented to his view. As he sunk 
reverCTmally on his knee, he heard the sound of the lauds, or 
earliest ofi^ of the Catholic Church, sung by female voices, 
which united together in the performance as they had done 
in the former service. The knight was soon aware that the 
voices were no longer stationary in the distance, but approached 
the chapel and b^me louder, when a door, imperceptible 
when dosed, like that by which he had himself entered, 
opened on the other side of the vault, and gave the tones of 
the choir more room to swell along the ribbed arches of the 
roof. 

The knight fixed his eyes on the opening with breathlem 
amdety, an^ oontinuing to knqel in the attitude of devotion 
which the place and scene required, expected the consequence 
of these preparations. A procession appeared about to issoe 
from the door. First, four beautiful boys, whose arms, neck, 
and legs were bare, showing the bronze complexion of the 
East, and contrasting with the snow-white tunics jfrhich they 
wore, entered the chapel by two and two. The first pair bore 
eensers, which they swung from side to side, adding ^Mible 
fragrance to the i^oturs with which the chapel alreMf was 
impregnated. The second pair scattered flowers. 

Afrtf these followed, in due and majestic order, ttie females 
who composed the choir; six, who, from their black scapu- 
Iqries, and black vmls over their white garments, appeared to 
be professed nuns of the order of Mount Carmel; and as 
uiany whose veils, being iriiite, argued them to be novices, or 
occasional inhatritanti in the doister, sdio were not as yet 
bound to it by vows. The former held in thmr hands large 
rosaries, while tire younger and lighter figorea who fellow^ 
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obrried etch a chaplet of red and white rosea. They mosod 
in procession around the chapel, without appearing to take the 
sUgbtest notice of Kenneth, ^though passing to near him jthat 
their robes almost touched him ; while diej continoed to siog, 
the knight doubted not that be was in one of those cloisters 
where the noble Christian maidens had formerly openly 
deroted^ themselves to the services of the Church. Most erf 
them had been suppressed since the Mahometans had recon- 
quered Palestine, but many purchasing connivance by presents, 
or receiving it from the clemency or contempt of die victors, 
sdll condnued to observe in private the ritual to which their 
vows had consecrated them. Yet, though Kenneth knew tbit 
to be the case, the sofemnity of the place and hour, the 
surprise at the sudden appearance of these votaresses, the 
visionary manner in which they moved past him, hii||* sadi 
influence on his imagination, that he could scarce conceive that 
the fair procession which he beheld was formed of creatures of 
this world, so much did they resemble a choir of supematuiml 
beings, rendering homage to the universal object Of adoration. 

Such was the knight’s first idea, as the procession passed 
him, scarce moving, save just sufficiently to continue their 
progress; so that, seen by. the shadowy and religious light 
which the lamps shed through the clouds of incense which 
darkened the apartment, they appeared rather to glide than 
to walk. 

* But as a second time, in surrounding the chapel, they 
passed the spot on which he kneeled, one of the white-stoled 
maidens, as she glided by him, detached from the chaplet 
which.she carried a rose-bud, which dropped from her finger^), 
perhaps unconsciously, on the foot of Sir Kenneth. The 
knight started as if a dart had suddenly struck his person; 
Cox, when the mind is wound up to a high pitch of feeling ajid 
eape(^tion, die slightest incident, if unexpected, gives fire to 
die litin whidb imagination has already laid. But* he sup- 
pressed his emotion, recollecting how easily an incideut so 
indifferent might have happened, and that it was only the 
uniform monotony of the movement of the cboristen whidi 
made the incident in die slightest degree remarkable. 

StQl, while the procession, for the third time, surrounded 
the c^pel, the thoughts and die ^ei of Kenneth followed 
ezdustvely the one among the novices who had dropped the 
rose-bud Her step, her face, her form, were so completdy 
assiinilatfd to the rest of the choristers, that it was impoaaiMs 
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to petcme th« least marks of indhridualtty, and fet Kenneth's 
heart throbbed like a bird that would burst from its cage, as 
if to assure him, bj its sjrmpadietic sug^tions, that the female 
who held the right file on die second rank of the noTioes, was 
dearer to him, not only than all the rest that were present hot 
than the whole sex besides. The romantic passion of lore, as 
H was dierished, and indeed enjoined, by the rules of diiralry, 
associated well with the no less romantic feelings of ^mtioo ; 
and they might be said much more to enhance . than to 
counteract each other. It was, therefore, with a glow of 
expectation, that had something eren of a religious dwacter, 
that Sir Kenneth, his sensations thrilling from his heart to the 
ends of his fingers, eiqiected some second sign of the presence 
of one^ who, he strongly fancied, had already bestowed on him 
the fhit Short as the space was during which the procession 
again completed a third perambulation of the chapel, it seemed 
an eternity to Kenneth. At length the form, which he had 
watched with such devoted attention, drew nigh; there was 
DO difference betwixt that shrouded figure and the othera, 
with whom k moved in conceit and in unison, until, just as 
she passed for the third time the kneeling Crusader, a part 
of a little and weU-proportioned hand, to beautifully formed 
as to give the highest idea of the perfect proportions of the 
form to which it belonged, stole through the folds of the 
gauze, like a moonbeam through the fleecy cloud of a summer 
night, and again a rose-bud lay at the feet of the Knight of 
die ligppard. 

This second intimation could not be acddental — it could 
not be fortuitous, the resemblance of that half-seen, but 
beautiful female hand, with one which his lips bad once 
touched, and, while they touched it, had internally sworn 
allegmnce to the lovely owner. Had further pro^ been 
wanting, there was the glimmer of that snatchless ruby ring on 
that snow white finger, whose invaluable worth Kenn^ tsoidd 
yet have prized less than the slightest sign which that finger 
could have made — and vetlbd, too, as ste was, he might tee, 
by chance or by favour, a stray curi of the dark tresses, each 
hair of which was dearer to him a hundred times thu a 
diaia of massive gold. It wfs the lady of his lore ! But that 
she should be here — in the savage and sequestered desert— 
assoog restate who rendered theo^res Imbitants of wikte mid 
of caverns, that tiiey might perform in secret thooe Chriatian 
rteei which they dved net aaitet in epealy— that this ihoaid 
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be M>— *lo troth and in lealitj— oeemed too mcredildb ; it muni 
be a draun — a delusive trance of the imagination. While 
these thoughts paseed diroogh the mind of Kenneth, Ae same 
passage, bj which the procession had entered the chapel, 
received them on their return. The young aacristana, the 
table nuns, vanished successively through the open door ; at 
length she from whom he had received this double intimation 
pas^ also-^yet, in passing, turned her head, slightly indeed, 
but perceptiblyi towa^ the place where he remained fixed as 
an image. He marked the last wave of her veal — it was gone 
— and a darknesa sunk upon his soul, scarce less palpable than 
that which almost immediately enveloped his external sense ; 
for th%last chorister ha<f no sooner crossed the threshold of 
the door, than it shot with a loud sound, and at tbtjgmt 
instant the voices of the choir were tilenV the lightsiW the 
chapel whre at once extinguished, and Sir Kenneth remained 
solitary, and m total darkness. But to Kenneth, solitude and 
darkness, and the uncertabty of his mysterious situation, were 
as nothing — he thought not of them— cared not for them — 
eared for nought in the world save the flitting vision which had 
just glided past him, and the tokens of her favour which she 
bad bestow^ To grope on the floor for the buds which she 
had dropped— to press them to his lips— to his bosom — now 
alternately, now together — to rivet his lips to the cold stones 
on wl)ich, as near as he could judge, the had so lately stept — 
ttf play all the extravagances which strong affection suggests 
and vindicates to those who yield themselves up to it, wqre but 
the tokens 6f passionate love, common to all ages. But il was 
peculiv to the times of chivalry, that in his wildest raptui^ 
the knight imagined of no attempt to follow or to trace the 
object of such romantic attachment ; that he thought of her as 
of a deity, ifho, having deigned to show herself for an instant 
to her devoted worshipper, had again returned to the jdhukness 
of her sanctuary — or as an influential planet, which, having 
darted in some auspicious minute one favourable ray, wrapped 
itself again in its vc^ of mist The motions of the lady of his 
love were to him those of a superior being, who was to move 
without watch or control, rejoice him by her appearance, or 
depress him by her absence^ aoimate him by her kindness, or 
drive him to despair by her cruelty — all at her own free-will, 
and without other importunity or remonstrance than that 
e i ya ss ed the most devoted services of the heart and sword 
of ttkO champioo, wboaa sole object in life was to fcdfil her 
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commands, and, hf ttie tfdeodoiir of hk own adiievc«neiil% to 
exalt her fame. 

Such were the rules of and of the loTe whidi was 

its ruling principle. Bull Sir Kenneth’s attachmeat was 
rendered romantic bjr other and still more peculiar drcom- 
stancea He had neTer efen heard tl#< sound of his lad/s 
roice, though he had often beheld her beauty with rapture. 
She moved in a circle, which his rank of knighthood permitted 
him indeed to approach, but not to mingle with ; and highly ^ 
as be stood distinguished for warlike skill and enterprise, still 
the poor Scottish soldier was compelled to worship bis divinity 
at a distance almost as great as divides the Persian from the 
sun which he adores. But when waiF the pride of woman too 
lofty to overlook tlie passionate devotion of a lover, however 
inferior in degree ? Her eye had been on him m the tourna- 
ment, her ear had heard his praises in the report of the battles 
which were daily fought ; and while count, duke, and lord 
contended for her grace, it flowed, unwillingly perhaps at first, 
or even unconsciously, towards the poor Knight of the 
Leopard, who, to support his rank, had little besides bis sword. 
When she looked, and when the listened, the lady taw and 
beard enough to encourage her in her partiality, which had at 
first crept on her unawares. If a knight’s personal beauty was 
praised, even the most prudish dames of military court of 
England would make an exception in favour of the Scottish 
Kenneth; and it oftentimes ^ppened, that notwithstand^ 
the fery considerable laig[esses which pwces and peers 
bestowed on the minstrels, an impartial spirit of inllepende&oe 
would seise the poet, and the harp was swept to the heroism 
of one who had neither palfreys nor garments to bostow in 
guerdon of bis applause. ^ 

The moments when she listened to the prfBses of her 
lover became gradually more and more dear to the high-born 
Edith, relieving the flattery with which hor ear was weary, and 
presenting to her a subject of secret contemplation, more 
worthy, as he seemed by general report^ than those who 
surpassed him in rank a^ in the gifts of fortune. As hm 
attention became constantly, though cautiously, fixed on Sir 
Kenneth, she grew more and more convinced ct his personal 
devotion to herself, and more and more dhtain in her mind, 
that in Kenneth of Scotland she btdield the fiUied kni^t 
doomed to share with her through weal and woe^-andHthe 
prospect looked gloomy and dangmua-^^hepassioiialo attach- 
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meirt to whids the p^tt of the age escribed sodi tmivmel 
dotnmioa, and which its manners and morals placed nearij on 
the same rank with derotion itself* 

Let us not disguise die truth %om our readeri. When 
Edith became aware of tfie state of her own sentiments, 
dhivalrous as were ^ seotimeDts, becommg a maiden not 
distant from the thrdbe of England, gratified as her pride must 
hare been with the mute though unceasing homage rendered 
^to her bjr the knight whom she had distinguished, there were 
moments when feelings of the woman, loving and beloved, 
murmured against the restraints of state and form by which 
she was surrounded, and when she almost blamed the timidity 
of hm Igver, who seemed fesolved not to infringe them. The 
etiquette, to use a moderq phrase, of birth and rank, had 
drawn around her a magical circle, ^yond which Sir Kenneth 
^might indeed bow and gaze, but within which he could no 
more pass than an evoked spirit can transgress the boundaries 
prescribed by the rod of a powarful enchanter. The thought 
involuntarily pressed on her, that she herself must venture, 
were it but the point of her fairy foot, beyond the prescribed 
boundary, if she ever hoped to give a lover, so reserved and 
bashful, an opportunity of so slight a favour at but to salute 
her shoe-tie. There was an example, the noted precedent of 
/the ** King’s daughter of Hungary,** who thus generously 
encouraged the ** squire of low degree ” ; and Edith, though of 
kihg^y "blood, was no king’s daughter, any more than her lover 
was of low degree ; fortune had put no such extreme btrf|er id 
obstacle to *their affections. Something however, withio 
nuudeo’i bosom — ^that modest pride, which throws fetters even 
00 love Itself — ^forbade her, notwithstanding the superiority of 
^her condition, to make those advances, which in every case 
delicacy ass^^ to the other sex ; above all, Sir Kenneth was 
a knight so gentle and honourable, so highly accomplished — 
as her imagination at least su^este^ toge&er with the strictest 
feelingi of wbat was due to himself and to her — that, however 
^ ooDstrained her attitude might be while receiving his adorations, 
like the image of some deity, who is neither supposed to feel 
nor to reply to the homage of its votaries, still dm idol feared 
that to step prematnrely from her pedestal, would be to 
fteade hei^ in llte eyes of her devoted worshipper. 

Yel the devout adorer of an actual idol am even discover 
ngns ef appeobiuicMi in the rigid and immovable features of a 
toaride bni^ and it Wiao wo^er that somethta^ which could 
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be u fftTourably interpreted, glanced from the bright ejre of fkm 
lovely Bditht whose beauty, indeed, consisted rather more hi 
that very power of expresaop, than on absolute r^ularilyr ef 
contour, or brilliancy of Vmiplexion. Some light mai^ of 
distinction had escaped from her, notwithstanding her own 
jealous vigilance, else how could Sir Kenneth have so readily, 
and so undoubtingl^, recognised the lovely h#iid, of which scarce 
two fingers were visible from under th#im, or how could he 
have rested so thoroughly assured that two flow^ successively ^ 
dropt on the spot, were intended as a recognition on the part ^ 
of his lady-love? By what train of observation — by what 
secret signs, looks, or gestures — by what instinctive firee** 
masonry of love, ^is de^ee of intelligence came to subsist 
between Edith and her lover, we cannot attempt to trace; 
for we are old, and such slight vestiges of affection, quickly 
discovered by younger eyes, defy the power of ours* ^ Enough,^ 
that such affection did subsist between parties who had never 
even spoken to one another, though, on the aide of Edith, it 
was checked by a deep sense of the difficulties and dangere 
which must necessarily attend the further progress of their 
attachment, and upon that of the knight by a thousand doubts 
and fears, lest he had over-estimated the sl^bt tokens of the 
lad/t notice, varied, as they necessarily were, by long intervals 
of apparent coldness, during which, either the fear of eadting , 
the observation of others, irc thus drawing danger upon her 
lover, or that of sinking in his esteem by seeming too wSlhig 
to be won, made her behave with indifference, and as if un- 
observant of his presence. 

This narrative, tedious perhaps, but which the story renders 
necessary, may serve to explain the state of inteHigeoce, if it 
deserves so strong a name, betwixt the lovers, when Bdith'iT 
unexpected appemrance in the diapel produced so powerful an ’ 
effea oa the flings of her knight. 
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^ ^ ol Leopud lUn knip^i^;, altenwldy CK> 

brettbl thanfai to He«ven, uid nstitada to lut Ik^, tor Hm 
MOD wnidi had been ToadhMtfe4|||h^ Hit own ■ub^, hit 
owo dettiny, for wfaidi be mtlRff ttnnw ^tlc tjnioo% htd 
not now flw we^bt of a naio of dual ib Mi lefiBcdnit. He 
waa m the oei^^!ibo«i;ftooa of Lady Edith» fys had noeived 
tokens of her gya&M waa in a {dam hafiowed by rdks^ the 
most awfol saneti9^d Chriatiao aMfier, a devoted lover, 
could fear nodiingi diink of oothfeg, but Ida duty to Heaven, 
and hh devmr to his Mj.' 

At the lapse of the apace of tune whkh we have aotioed, a 
shrUl whistla. like that irith whidi a fakmier calta hit hawk, 
was heard to' ring riiarply tlnough tihe vaulted dttpidi It was 
a sound ill suited to the pUce^ and' reminded Sir Kenneth 
how necessary it was be should be upon bis gua^ He 
started from hh knee, and laid his hand t^ion his poniard. A 
ctmJcing sound, as of a screw or poilej^ succeeded, and a fight 
streaming upwards, as frmn an qpeiuog in due loor, ritoim 
that a trap-door had been nused or dqwessed. In less than a 
minute, a long skinny arm, pa|tly naked, partly clothed in a 
steeve of ted samite, arose out of the ape^re, boltfing a laiup 
as high as it could stretch upwards, and dm figure, to imtch tm 
arm belonged ascended step by step to level of die chapd 
floor. Tbe form and fitee of tbit being who thus presented 
hinisetf, were those (d a CrightftiPNrarf, with a huge bead, a 
c^ fantasdcally adorned with three peacock feathers, « dress 
of red sandte, the richness of wlucfa rendered bis uglinesi^niOre 
conspicuous, distinguished by gold bracelets and armletl, atsd 
a whit&sUk sash, in which he wore a goid-tulted daggmv This 
singular figure bSMl in bis left hand a kind of broom. So soon 
as be had stepped from the aperture d^i^ whidi he arose, 
he stood stiU, and. aa if to show himseu more^^tioctly, 
moved the lamp idiich he slowiy over bif Sue atul person, 
successively iUumimiting bis wiU and fisntastic features, and 
hia misshapen but Imrvous Itmba. Though di^proportioned in 
person^ dwarf waa not so distorted aa to ar^ any want of 
sfrengtb or.acdvi^. While Sir Kennedi gam on diw dta- 
agreeable obiect, thie|>opdarcreedoccuriedtolitsreinembiaiio(t 
conceroii^ the gnoMM, or earthly spirits, vhidi audte tlleir 
abode in dd dvems 'of the eardi; hpd so much did this 
fignte, ^i rs p i^ ' T ideas he had fotmed of duur appem^ 
piiOAdiat M )ooked|ifd it witb disgust; minglled nUt faiamd 
.frith fisar, but that^^Ht of awe whkh die presence 'cif s 
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might, St snotiwr period, hsve been much samied bf tibS 
mummery of these poor dfigies of humsoity ; bdl now, dieir 
appesrsnoe, gesticulatioDa^ aw lan||mage, bniln the train of 
and solemn feeling with which\e was impreisSd, and he 
leJcMced in the disappearance of the ttnha{q>y objects. 

A few minutes uter they had retired, the doormat iriiidi he 
had entered opened sloiriy, and, rmiwining ajar, diseoveied a 
faint li^t arisio^ from a limtem placed upon ^ threshold. 
Its doubtful and wavering gleam showed a dark form reclined 
beside the entrance, but widiout its precincts, iriuch, on 
approaching it more nearly, he recognis^ to be the hermit, 
couching in the same humble posture in which be had at first 
laid himself down, and which, doubtless, he had retained 
during the whole time of his guest's continuing in the chapeL 
“M is Over,** said the hermit, as he heard th^ knight 
approadiing, " and the most wretched of earthly siimers, with 
him who should think himsdyf most honoured and most happy 
among die race of humanity, must retire from this place. Take 
the light, and guide me down the descent, for I may not uncover 
my eyes until I am far from this hallowed spot” 

The Scottish knight obeyed in silence, for a solemn and yet 
ecstatic sense of what he bad seen had silenced even the eager 
srorkings of curiosity. He led the way with considerabk^: 
accuracy through the various secret passages and stain by 
which they had ascended, until at length they found themselvps 
in the outward cell of the hermit’s cavern. 

“The condemned criminal is restored to his dungeout* 
r^rieved from one miserable day to another, until his awfilHr 
j[ud^e shall at iei;y^ appoint the well-deserved sentence to fa% 
cartW into execatHjpi.’’ 

As the hermit spoke these words, he hud ande the ved wl^ 
which his eyes had been bound, and looked at it with » 
suppressed aod hollow sigh. No sooner bad he resttHOd it to 
the er^ from whidi be bad caused die to bring i^ than 
be saidjiastily and sternly to hi| eompanimi,^" B^one, be^e 
-^tOstpst, to restk You may rieqi — you can sleep—l neither 
can, ti/K may." ^ 

*Req>ecting ^ profEHjud i^j^tadoo with iriiich this w« 
spoken, die anight lediod into die inner ceO; but, easthr 
back eye as he left the exterior grotto, te bebeld tft 
anchorite striiqtii^ lus riundders vridi frantic kil/6A ^ ^ 
shaggy mande, atm ere ha coukt dmt die ficki'idoor sridcf 
s^iBiated tbt two cpavaitasents of dtp ccveni, be beard dn 
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of the •ooiugi^ and the gtfMna of the ptoiteut onder ha 
•df'ioiietad penance A cold shudder caline or& the kn^t 
as he cefieeted what eouldte the JtuiloeM of the siii» what the 
depth of llie,acmorBe, nhvjllt am&wndf. Rich wnrere penance 
could neidwr deanse nor aasua^ He tdd Us beads devouUjr, 
and iung hiauelf on his rude ooudi, sAa: a glance at the swi 
sleeping Moslem, and, weamd \tj the various scenes d the 
day and the night, soon aleiu as sound as infamy, tfpon his 
awaking in the morning, he held Catain conferences wtdi tte 
hermit upon matters of importi^e, and die result of Umir 
intercourse induced him to remain for two days longer in the 
grotto. He was regular, ^ beqi^e a piltpim, in his devotional 
exercises, but was not agalo admitted to the chapel in whidi he 
had seen such wonders. 


CHAPTER VI 

Mow eb«a(* the mmm— aaS 1m Um troavati hbbS, 

For must r«iiM tbt lioa imoi kb fadr# 

Thb scene must change, as our programme has announced, 
fspm the mountain wilderness of Jordan to the camp of King 
/kichaid of England, then station^ betwixt Jean dVAcre and 
Ascalen ; and contain^ that army with trhi^ he of the Lion 
Heart had promised himself e triumphant march to Jerusaiem, 
and in which he would probably have succeeded, ^ not 
|t[ndered by the jealousies of the Christian princes engagj^ ir 
ihe same enterprise, and the offence taken by them at the 
i curbed haughtiness of the English monardt, and |t.ichard*a 
areiled contempt for lus brother soverelgas, who^ bis equals 
m rank, were yR ftr bis infetion in courage, hardibc^ and 
military talenta Such discords, and particnlaily tboao betwixt 
Riduud and Philip of France, created disputes md obstacles 
which impeded evtty active mmure prqioeed by the heroic 
though impetuous Ridbard, while the tanks Of the Chnadera 
'ere daily thinned, not onfy by the desertion of mdividuals, 
•at of eotire bands, headed fay their respective feudal kaders, 
po withdrew from a ctmtest in wfaidi ney had ceased to hope 
ar success. 

The eSpoiii iff die dhaate became^ Os ssiii|i;drtal to foldjefs 
the nomv and the mote so, dmt the dtiwiate Seease of 
Crusaders, forming anngalareontxast to the prnd]^ sad 
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fotpoM of tbi^ tddog ap anni^ leodend 
neba» to tbo ioMhibrioM kifiaonoo of tomiMit WK^meA 
ebOUiig 4ein. To dtcoe diaeo«n#ag omhok of lM%ft to 
koiifned tliifitwoid of <9fo ea^oiP^SalafBi^ oo 

greotor name it neonied io Batten biatoiT’. In! kwnitlto taa 
. firtal etpccieno^ liiat bli l^j^MMunod fcdlMenlMfO littte able 
ito aweflt ip doae apeoHuttr wHh ^ iiOiHwdi Ftaoks, aod bad 
been tang!i^ aPdw noMr tisn to qp|»dbead and dzead die 
admdttrooa ofaanetnr of Ha anagoust Bidhard. Bat if hia 
anidet wen note tttMi eim wilb gint daughter, hit 
■omheA* gave d>o SHnceo the advantage in dioae lighter 
ddnnitbeti of whh^ mao^ wei|pmevitalde. 

M die amj of h» aaaailaata decteated, die eiderpnsea of 
die Saltan Moone aaon oumemit and note bold in thia 
apedet of pettf waiikie. The oamp of die Crusadera waa 
aimoiiiided, and dmoat beaieged bjr doodi of light cavalry, 
retembling awatna of waap% ea^jr erothed whn they are 
0000 gnuqie^ bpt fimdahM with winga to dude superior 
atrongdi, and adngi to Mliet*haRn and misddefl There waa 
perpddal watdde trf' poata and foiagera, in whidi many valuable 
uvea wen loal^ withoot any correapamhng object being 
gained; eoovojv wen Interoi^ited, and commnnicariona wen 
cot oC Hie C wada ta had to potdian the meant ff 
Boataining life hy life itadf; and water, like that of the well of 
Bethldieiii, longed for by King Davi4 one of ita aodnt 
toonaidiai waa a> befen 009 obtained by the eipenditne 

ofUood. s 

Thoae eySa wei% in a gnn ateasan; counter b alanced m 
the aiem reacfeition and iwHon acdviiy of King Bidiai^ 
vdMh wHi some of bfe belt kdghta, waa ever on hocseb^ 
ready to ngi^ to feiy potot adiae danger oocotred^ and ofetn 
not 01 ^ boDKing wwtepeeted aoocoor to dw Christians, hot 
dfecoaiOTing m iafi^ when fboy seemed aaott aecon of 
vktoip. ^ avott'tbe iron fenno m Omar de Lk» could not 
sopped vdtboat tofery. An alhnnatioiia of the umdiolefoino 
dtottei j(Wnd to i eoaa d oi a oan^etia oFhodfodmiad. Ho 
bceoBM i^Utited w^ on# dkiw and wasdng fevcgi 

pophhaatodmSianAlndmpito'if Ha great attengd^ and ai||l 
gioator oonaagc^inaW'-intt unfit #» nunitt on honehadc, aa|j| 
thoo anaMft to. attend dw ciomte^ of war, niikdi wen, fenfe 
date to thae^ pld hv.tho Creaaden. It wfeidllficOit to aggr 
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) eoancS to la « tniM of 

iia ; fion fio too Mto iuMftd, if he wto inoeowd 

to|pr«ipl| ehkli ton lotome^ 
eatMiriM, he tow, on dto JDf 

Imon^ toot otoen «ow adt oetoltfng iUHMl% 
reauined incc^ Ktooa « ribbed ^ 

Thot, hoitotor, whk^GawdbIJkto«(add%et«xtoMWi wool 
the genend boctifi^ Ol|j|itoi.fif«f9!MI la ol comp of the 
Cnuwdtta to toon u hw wwtolwotnMil a aMriqno 
and toe tepoits vhidi Iw oatottitod tton Mi natotting 
ettendoats gave Mm to imdeiMoodL'dMkt the faopm of toe hoft 
had abated in mopoitioolo ItoNShniwa oadthot the btemi of 


truce was employ*^ not ia nensdn^ their ainnbet% ttoMmifr 
iog their courage^ fostering thmr ttiiit stf Gonquestf and 
preparing, for a speedy atto deternumd adnooe tqxto toe 
Holy City, which was ^ oMeet of totiir ospedMon, but b 
securu^ the camp ooeamled by totar tfimintdmd fodowers, with 
trenches, palisatow^ and other fortiflcadon% aa if preparing 
ratoer to t^td an attach turn a poweifid enemy m soon as 
hostilities shodd teeoiamenoe^ than to assome the prottd 
character of conquerors and atadlanta 
The English king chafod imder totoe r«p(»t% like the 
imprisoned lion neu^ hii fwey ftoiia toe hop battiett Of his 
cage Naturally rash and impetitouiy. thp irttUtoSity of his 
tegapet |»^md on itself He tow droOded by bis attendaoti, 
and even the medical assistants foased to assttmo the neOMsary 
authority, which a {toysidan, to do jotokm to hit pBtient,miuto 
needs exercise over Mm. One iiutofol batop^ pf|ivto*> 
from the coiqgaiial nature, of his ton deswray 

' attached to toe Ritq^s twiBitt, dared MOito to eomn between 
the dragon and Ms wra^ «sd Mfi fltmfy* mauitained 

a control which no otoer dared Msutto freer no dangerow 
mvatid, ami which Thomaa <to iftoton pfr^taerctsad becamwt 
he csteenMhis soveieigtt’S Iifi» wd lonourtoos# dian he did 
the dqpee of toroiir smteh he aBi|^ Idllb^br espi toe tilk 
which he might incur, in muMng Jt phti to fi an btiictaMe^ and 
whose dupAeaswe wes so peribiW. * 

Sir Thomas was toe Lord of GOdaiid pt Ousoberlanto 
and, in an age wfaaa ratpmnes and tidat.iSMe^not dtstint^ 
aptaitoed, ea now, to toe btosilnpM «tob.l)«f» tomn, tetott 
etoed Iqr tod Mdsnani toe Lord def Vitt|^todi ill fiqgMb, by 
toe Samito doe dtug to todb dpdrd bnjpatg^ and togi 
prendM toe share of bleed to tCMi wnewtoed wMdfrrb 
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Tciiis, h« was termed Thomas, or, more familiarly, ToK^ 
the Gills, or. Narrow Valleys, from which his extensive dcmiauia 
derived their well«knowa ap{^llatioa 
This chief had been exercised in almost all the wars, whetslr 
waged betwixt England and Scotland, ot amongst the various 
domestic factions which then tore the former country asunder, 
and in all had been distinguished, as well from his military 
conduct as his {iHrsonal prowess. He was, in other respects, a 
rude soldier, blunt and careless in his bearing, and taciturn, 
nay, almost sullen, in his habits of society, and seeming, at 
least, to disclaim $l\ knowledge of policy and of courtly art. 
There were men, however, who pretended to look deeply into 
character, who asserted tl^t the Lord de Vaux was not less 
shrewd and aspiring, than be was blunt and bold, and who 
thought that, while he assimilated himself to the King’s own 
character of blunt hardihood, it was, in some degree at least, 
with an eye to establish his favour, and to gratify his own 
hopes of deep-laid ambition. But no one cared to thwart his 
schemes, if such he had, by rivalling him in the dangerous 
occupation of daily attendance on the sick-bed of a patient, 
whose disease was pronounced infectious, and more especially 
when it was remembered that the patient was Coeur de Lion, 
suffering under all the furious impabenoe bf a soldier withheld 
from battle, and a sovereign sequestered from authority ; and 
the common soldiers, at least in the English army,* wefc 
generally of opinion that De Vaux attended on the King, like 
comrade upon comrade, in the honest and disinterested frank- 
ness of military friendship, contracted between the partakers of 
daily dangers. ** 

It was on the decline of a Syrian day that Richard lay 
on his couch of sickness, loathing it as much in mind as his 
illness made it irksome to his body. His bright blue eye, 
which ik|: all times shone with uncommon keenness and 
splendjpttr, bad its vivacity augmented by fever and mental 
impatience, ^nd glahced from among bis curled and unshorn 
locks of yelW hair, as fitfully and as vividly as the last gleams 
of the sun shoot through the douds of an approaching thunder- 
^stonn, whidi still, however, am gilded by its beams. His 
manly features showed the progress of wasting illness, and his 
besr4 neglected and unttioimed, had oversown both lips 
and chin. Casting himself fnmi side to side, now dutchi^ 
towards him the ooverinjp, whidi at the next mommit he flung 
as knpatkmtly from him, his tossed couch and impatient 
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t dKmed at once the eneifjr and the reckless impatience ' 
of a disposition, whose natural sphere was that of the mioat 
ae^e exertion. 

Beside his couch ptood Thomas de VaaSi in face* attire, 
and manner, the strongest possible contrast to the suilbring 
monarch. His stature approached the gigantic, and his hair 
in thickness might have resembled that of ^mson, tbourt 
only after the Israelitish champion^s locks had pass^ under 
the shears of the Philistines, for chose De Vaux were cut 
short, that they might be enclosed undbr his helmet The 
light of his broad, large hard eye, resembled that of the 
autumn mom, and it vw only perturbed for a moment, when 
from time to time it was attracted by Richard's vel^ent 
marks of agitation and restlessness. His features, though 
massive like his person, might have been handsome before 
they were defaced with scars ; his upper lip, after the fashion 
of the Normans, was covered with thick moustaches, which 
^ew so long and luxuriantly as to mingle with his hair, and, 
like his hair, were dark brown, slightly brindled with my. 
His frame seemed of that kind which most readily defies Doth 
toil and climate, for he was thm^flanked, broad-chested, Iptig 
armed, deep-breathpd« and strong-limbed He had not laid 
aside his bufif-coat, which displayed the cross cut on the 
shoulder, for more than three nights, enjoying but such 
moment^ repose as the warder of a sick monarch's couc^ 
might by snatches indulge. This baron rarely chaojged his 
posture, except to administer to Ricbu^d the medic&se or 
refresbinents, which none of his less favoured attendants coul .1 
persuade the impatient monarch to take; and there waa 
something affecting in the kindly, yet awkward manner, in 
which he. discharged offices so strangeljr contrasted with his 
blunt and soldierly habits and manners. ' . 

The pavilion in which these personages Were, had, as became 
the time, as well as the personal character of Richard more of 
a warlike than a sumptuous or royal character. Weapons 
offensive and defensive, several of thm of strange and newly- 
invented construction, were scattered about the tented apart- 
ment, or disposed upon the i^rs which supported it Skinn 
of animats slain in the diase were stretched on the ground, or 
extended along the sides of the pavilion, ami ^pon a heap of 
these silvan spoils lay three aAmi, as thi^ Umo then called 
(woIf-gr^hooMs, that is,) of the hugest ike, and as white as 
snow. Their fiukt, marlm with many a ^pr from dutdi and 
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fiug, sboirad their ihue in coUeding the txophhAl tHSi 
they repotnd, end dwh- tye$, fisul from time to tanendnjp 
«SEi»essive kretcb and pern upon die bed of Riduurd, nlKd 
hem ffloeit they marveued at, and regre^^ the unwtHrted^i^ 
ikctiviQr whidi they were e<»npcIM to abate. These ««e hut 
the aecon^NUiimenta Of the soldier and huntsman ; bnt on a 
small table doad M the bed, was placed a shield of wrought 
steel, <d triangi^ ftum, bearing the three lions passant, first 
assumed by the du^iiltomiJ monarch, and before it the golden 
drdet, resembling Witich a dued coronet, rmly that it was 
Irigber in front dum bebi^ whicb, irith the purple velvet and 
embroidered that lined it, foflned then the emblem of 
England’s sovereign^. Beside it, as if prompt for defendmg 
the r^al symbol, lay a mighty cartal axe, whidi would have 
wearied the arm of other than Coeur de Lion. 

In an outer partition of the pavilion waited two or three 
otfioers of the royal household, depressed, anxious for then 
master’s health, and not less so for their own safety, in case 
cS his decease. Their g^boomy apprehensions spread themselves 
to the warders without who paced about in downcast and 
silent ctmtemplation, or, resting on their halberds, .stood 
motionless on dmii post, radier like armed trophies than 
living warriors. 

" So thou bast no better news to bru^ me from without. 
Sir Thomas?” said dm Kir^ after a long and peiturbed 
silence, sp^t ia the feverish agitation which we have 
endeavourw to describe. ’’AU our knights turned women, 
and our ladies become devotees, and neither a tQpaik of 
valour nor of gallantry to enlighten a camp, which contains, 
the choicest of Surop(B% d)ivalty->-Hal” 

"The tracer my sud De Vaio; with die same pt^ence 
with whidi he had twenty times repeated the exphuwtion,— 

the truce prevents us bearatgoozaems as men of action; and 
for die ladi^ I am no great revdler, as is wdl known to your 
Majesm, and teldom exdMOge steel and buff for velvet and 
go)d~-oiit thus frm I know, that our choicest beauties are 
waiting npoa the Otveett’a IfEajesly and tile Princess, to a 
mlgriiw^K to the emivent of Engad^ to aocomplish their vows 
nr your IISS^ib^siAi deliverance from tibia trouble.” 

■* And k k tbUi* Ridmtd, witih the impatience of in- 
disposition, royal maxtona and maidens should risk 

themsdves, where the dogs who defile the lead have as 
fittia Inilfa to maj| as tiiey have fidtii toimda God?” 
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j ny Mid Dd V«iu^ " turn Sxladin’i void 
rMfetjr." 

ttue!” i«{ 4 ied lUcliai^ "and I did flw ltea%a 
it^uitice-*! owe him t!e|Matttioa kf St Would 
1 were bat fit to offer it him v^n 07 tiody bmuow ^ 
two hosts — Christendom and Seatheacsie both kMxmi 
on 1 " 

As Richard spoke^ he driest bis rijdit atai ^ of bed, naked 
to the shoulder, and, painitiUy raifmg lumfedf in lua couch, 
shook his deoched hand, as it it (pawed sword or batdesaxe, 
and was tbmi braodirii^ over we jewdled turban of dte 
Soldan. It was not wilboot a geime dMree of sioleoce^ 
which the King would scarce have endured uom another, that 
De Vaux, in ra duracter of sick<namo, cosw^^ bis nqial 
master to.Teplace himself in the coudi, and covered hia sinewy 
arm, neck, and sbouldeis, with the care which a mother bestows 


upon an impatient child. 

" Thou an a rough nurse, thou^ a willing one, De Vaux,” 
said the King, laughing with a bitter expression, while he 
submitted to die strength which he was unable to resist; 
“ methinks a coif would become thy lowetii^; features as well 
as a child's would beseem mine. We riiould be a babe 
and nurse to £^ten gkto with I ” 

“ We have frightenM men in our time; my liege,” said De 
Vaux *; '* and, I trust, may tire to fr^hhm diett agiun. What 
is a fever-fit^ dial we shomd not endure it patiently, in (Ntd« to 
get rid of it easily ?” ^ 

“ Fever-fit I ” exclaimed Ridiard impetuously; "thou may*K 
think, fiad justly, that it is a fem^t with mej but whit ia it 
with dl the other Christian ponces— Phtiip of Ftanoe— 
«pth that dttU Austrian— vridi him of Moqtamtat-Hrith the 
Hospitallers— with the Tempkrs-^what is itwidi all tfaem^~- 
I will tell thee: it is a odd palsy— « dead Jefha rgy k diacMc 
that deprives tiism of w^em and actioa^ ctmker that has 
eaten into the heart of all that it nobka and chivahotts, and 
Tirtuous amcMigtbem — tiiat baa made them ^dse to the noUeat 
vow ever knights wen s w y to— has made them tn^ffinent to 
their feme^ andfiwgetfid mtbeirCtodt* 

“ For the love of Hearai, my tieg^* aaid tie Yama "feke it 
leas violently I yon wifi be bemd wi^out doom, aduae sudt 
speeidiet are but too cuneot iiieady aimiiM the commim 
soldiery, and engender disomd endcootention m the Cbririiatt 
host Bediink you thri yonr Qlnem mait the maittspdof of 
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their enterprise ; a m^onel wiU work without screw 
better than the Christian host without King Richard.” ^ ^ 
^*Thou flatterest me, De Vaux,” said Richard; and, not 
insensible to the power of praise, he reclined his head on the 
pillow, with a more deliberate attempt to repose than he had 
yet exhibited. But Thomas de Vaux was no courtier; the 
phrase which had offered bad risen spontaneously to his lips ; 
and he knew not how to pursue the pleasing theme, so as to 
soothe and prolong the vein which he bad excited. He was 
silent, therefore, until, relapsing into his moody contemplation^ 
the King demanded of him sharply, ^ Despardieux I This is 
smoothly said to soothe a sick mm ; but does a league of 
monarchs, an assemblage of nobles, a convocation of all the 
chivalry of Europe, droop with the sickness of one man, though 
he chances to to King of England ? Why should Richard’s 
illness, or Richard’s death, che<^ the march of thirty thousand 
men, as brave as himself? When the master stag is struck 
down, the herd do not disperse upon his fall — when the falcon 
strikes the leading crane, another takes the guidance of the 
phalanx.-^Why do not the powers assemble and choose some 
one to whom ^ey ma^ intrust the guidance of the host ? ” 

“ Forsooth, and if it please your Majesty,” said De Vaux, 
I hear consultationii have been held among the royal leaders 
for some such purpose.” 

’*Ha*” exclaimed Richard, his jealousy awakened, giving 
his mental irritation another direction. — ** Am I forgot by my 
allies ere 1 have taken the last sacrament ? — Do they hold me 
dead already ? — ^But no, no — they are right — And whom do 
they select as leader of the Christian host ? " 

*^Rank and d^ity,” ^aid De Vaux, point to the King of 
franoe.” 

** Oh, ay,” answer^ the English monarch, Philip of France 
and Navarre — Dennis Mountjoie, his Most Christian Majesty ! 
— mouth-filling words these t Inhere is but one risk — that he 
might mistake the words £h arriire for En avant^ and lead us 
ba^ to Paris, instead of marching to JerusaleoL His politic 
head has learned by this time that^ere is more to be gotten 
by ORiressing his feudatories, and^ptllaging his allies, than 
figbtmg with the Turks for the Holy Sepulchre.” 

**They might dioose the Archduke of Austria,” said De 
VaiDL 

What 1 because he is big and burly like tfiyself, Thomas — 
nearfy as thidt-headed, but without thy indifference to danger, 
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,jj gi4'CMcteg«Bes8 of offence 7 I tell diee that Aostria hac in all 
u^ioaas of flesh no bolder animation than is aflbtded by the 
peeraihness of a wasp, and the courage of a wren. Out upon 
him \^H€ a leader of chivaliy to dee« of glory I — Give tun a 
flagon ot Rhenish to drink with his besmirdbed baaien>hauters 
and lance-knechts.” 

“ There is the Grand Master of the Templars,” continued the 
baron, not sorry to keep hit masta*8 attention engaged on 
other topics than his own illness, though at the expense of the 
characters of prince and potentate — ^“’niere is the Grand 
Master of the Templars," he continued, " undaunted, skilful, ' 
brave in battle, and sage in council, having no separate 
kingdoms of his own tfr (Uvert his exertions from the recovery:^ 
of the Holy Land — what thinks your Majesty of the Master as 
a geneml leader of the Christian host?" 

" Ha, Beau-Seant 1 " answered the King. " Oh, no exception 
can be taken to Brother Giles Amaury; he understands the 
ordering of a battle, and the fighting in front when it begins, 
but, Sir Thomas, were it fair to take the Holy Land from the 
heathen Saladin, so full of all the virtues which may distinguish 
unchristened man, and give it to Giles Amaury, a worse pagan 
than himself— an idolater — a devil-worshipper — a necromancer 
— who practises crimes the most dark and unnatural, in the 
vaults and seaet places of abomination and darkness ? " 

<'The Grand Master of the Hospitallers of St. John of 
' Jerusalem is not tainted by fame, eiUrer with heresy or magic," 
said Thomas de Vaux. 

" But is he not a sordid miser ? ” said Richard, hrt^stily ; 
"has he not been suspected— ay, more than suspecten— of 
selling to the infidels those advantages which they would 
never have won by fair force? Tush, man, better give the 
army to be made merchandise of te Venetian skippers and 
Lombardy pedlars, than trust it to the Grand Iwter of 
St John.” 

*' Well, then, I will venture fwt another guess,” said the 
Baron de Vaux— “What say you td the gadlant Marquis of 
Montserrat, so wis^ so elqgan^ such a good numt-anns ?" 

“Wise? cunning,'*' you would say,” rallied Richard; 
“elegant in a lady's chamber, if you will (%, ay, C^rade of 
Montserrat — who knows not the ptqrit^y? Politic anoversatile, 
he will change you his purposes as often as die trimminp cff his 
doublet, and you dull never be able to guess the hue of his 
inmost vestments frtnn ih«r outward colours. A mao4t-arms ? 
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\Ab 0 figoteoD honebtdc, ud caa bear him wdD : 
f s^l|od at the banie^ when airorda ate bhmted at' 
edge^il^ apean are ti|q)ed widt trenehen of wood, 
st(m||km. Wert dkou not with when I said ti^ that MUM 
gzy JtMyois, 'Here ^ be, three good ChriatiaiM and oo 
yonder plain there pricks a l^d of some threescore Saiacem ; 
what say yon to dutge them Iniskly? There are bot twenty 
unbelieving muKreants to eadr true knig||t’ " 

"I recollect die Marqtus replied,” scud De Vaux, "that his 
limbs were of flesh, not of irm, and that he would rather bear 
the heart ofi man than of a beast, thou^ that beast were the 
Uon. But I see hotr k is — we shall ,pnd where we bq^an, 
Without hope of praying at die Sepuld^ until Heaven shall 
f tfestore King BielMtd to healdi.” 

At this grave remar^ Richard burst out into a hearty fit of 
laughter, the first whirh he had for some time indulged in. 
" l^y, what a thbg is consdencc^” he said, “ that through its 
means even such a thick-witted northern lord as thou canst 
bring thy sovereign to confess his folly 1 It is true, that, did 
they not propose themselves as fit to hold my leadug-stafiT, 
little should I care for plucking the silken trappings off the 
puppets thou hast shown me in succession — ^What concerns it 
me what fine dnael robes thejr swagger in, unless when they are 
named as rivals in the glorious enterprise to which I have 
vowed myself? Yes, De Vaux, I confess my weakness, and 
the wilfulness Of my ambition. The Christian camp contains, 
doubtless, many a better knight than Richard of England, and 
it would be wise and worthy to assign to the best of them the 
leading of the host— but,” continued the warlike montrdh, 
raising himself in his bed, and (baking die cover from his head, 
while his eyes sparkled M d»^ were wont to do on the eve of 
battle, ** were sncha kni^ to planttbe banner of the Cross oo 
the Temple of Jerustdem, while I was nnable to bear my share 
in the noblo task, he sb^c^ so soon as I was fit to lay lance 
in rest, undergo my challenge to mdrtal combat, for having 
diminished my fiune, and pressed in before to the object of 
my entmnrisci— But hark, what trumpets are diose at a 
distance 1^” ' 

*" Those of King Tld^ as t guess, my liege,” said the stout 
Englishman. 

" Thon ait dtiQ of bar, Thomas,” said the King, endeavouring 
to start up — "heaiest thou sot that dash and dbuig? By 
Heaven, the Todcs are in die eampi; I hear their lehes.'' 
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1 eodeavouied to get oat of bei^ lod Do V«us wlut 
^nurcise his own great stnuwifat and ^dso tosaniaoa 
of the ehais^laiitt mm dte inner to 
neillJn ^ 

« fdw traitor, De ymm" laid the 
tnoparch; tdMo, bre^ess ai^ eahauteo with stnig 
was compelted to submit to niperior atreogtht and to i _ 
quim on his couch, ^ I would 1 were-*<l would t w^ bot 
strong enoi^h to chumotl' btains oat iddt tny battle«xe !** * 

“ I would you had tfe« striongth, m.;|r It^e,” said De Vaux, 
“ and would even take die risk m hs being so em{dpyed. The 
odds would be great in favour of Ooistendom, mne Hioiitas 
Multon dead, and Gonfr de Uon himself again* 

“ Mine honest iaithfid servant,* said Richarc}, extending his 
hand, which the baron reverentiany saluted, “forgive thy 
master's impatience of mood. It it this burning fever which 
chides thee, and not thy kind master, Richard of England. 
But go, 1 prithee, and bring me wend what strangers are in the 
camp, hn these sounds are not of Christendom." 

De Vattx left the pavilion on the errand assigned, and m hit 
absence, which be had resolved should be brief^ he charged 
the chamberlains, pages, and attendants to redouble tlmir 
attention on their sovereign, with threats of holding them to 
responsibility, which tatbw added to than diminmed their 
timid anxiety in the discharge of their duty ; for next perhaps 
to the ire of the monardi himaell^ they dreaded that of 
stem and inexorable Lord of Gilslsod* 


CHAPTER VII 


Tbcra M«B Wa ihMVB ihslliMll VMttIM 
Whn ScattU wUh BBfHAww. 
BathVMauuvdtfncMlUiMdrMiM ' 
a* dM raia dOM b th* tmw. 

, Mttlb Otttrifum. 


A cowaibsxABUB band of ^^edttish wanribri had jtrined the 
Crusaders, and had naturally placed themsdvea under the 
command of the English monardi, beings like hia native ttoopi^ 
most of them Of Saxon and Kors^aa descent, ^leaking die 
same languages, possessed, aoaoe of theoik of EngKah' as wdl aa 
Scottish demesnes, and a$ed» io afisne case^.by Mood and 
intermaiiliige. The period ahm pmoeded that rriwo the 
^ Note itf GitilMidU 
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grasping ambition of Edward 1. gave a deadljr and envenoni^ 
character to the wars betwixt the two nations; the 
fighting for the subjugation of Scotland, and the ScottisAi, 
all the stern determination and obstinacy which has em 
characterized their nation, for the defence of their independence, 
by the most violent means, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, and at the most extreme hazard As yet, wars 
betwixt the two nations, though fierce and frequent, had been 
conducted on principles of fair hostility, and a^itted of those 
softening shades by which courtesy, and the respect for open 
and p;eDerras foemen, qualify and mitigate the horrors of watt. 
In time or peace, therefore, and especiaHy when both, as at 
present, were engaged in war, waged in behalf of a common 
cause, and rendered dear to them by their ideas of religion, the 
adventurers of both countries frequently fought side by side, 
their national emulation servii^ only to stimulate them to excel 
each other in their efforts against the common enemy. 

The frank and martial <£an^ter of Richard, who made no 
distinction betwixt his own subjects and those of William of 
Scotland, excepting as they bore themselves in the field of 
little, tended much to conciliate the troops of both nations. 
But upon his illness, and the disadvantageous circumstances 
in which the Crusaders were placed, the national disunion 
between the various bands unit^ in the Crusade, began to dis- 
play itself, just as old wounds break out afresh in the humao^ 
body, when under the influence of disease or debility. 

The Scottish and English, equally jealous and high-spirited, 
and apt to take offence, — the fornmr the more so, because the 
poorer and the weaker nation,— began to fill up, by internal 
dissension, the period when the truce forbade them to wreak 
their united vengeance on the Saracens. Like the contending 
Roman chiefs cl old, the Scottish would admit no superiority, 
and their southern neighbours would brook no equality. There 
were charges and recriminations, and both the common seMieiy, 
and their leaders and commanders, who had been goo^ eomt|ifies 
in time of victoiy, lowered on ead other in the pepod oi ad- 
versity, as if their union had not been then more esmll^ than 
eyer, not only to the success of their common cai^ but to 
their joint s^ety. The same disunion had be^un to show 
itself betwixt the French and l^^h, the Italums and the 
Germans, and even between the Danes and Swedes; but it is 
only that which divided the two nations whom one island 
bre4 sod who seemed more anin^^ed against each other for 
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Hie very reasoDi that our narrative ia prtndpaQy concerned 

0[^ all the English nobles who had lotlow^ their ICie^ to 
Pdestine, De Vaux was most prejudic^ against the Scottish ; 
th^ were his near neighbours, with whSn he had been engaged 
during his whole life in private or public waiiare, and on wlram 
he inflicted many calamities, while he had sustaineld at 
their hands not a few. Hit love and devotion to the King 
was like the vivid affecdon of the old English mastitf to his 
master, leaving him churlish and inaccessible to all others, 
even towards &ose to whom he was indifllient, antlrough and 
dangerous to any ^gainst whom he entertained a prejudice. 
De Vaux had never oU^rved, without jealousy and displeasure, 
his King exhibit any mark of courtesy or favour to the wicked, 
deceitful, and ferocious race, bom on the other side of a river, 
or an imaginary line drawn through waste and wildeAiess, and 
he even doubted the success of a Crusade in which they were 
suffered to bear arms, holding them in bis secret soul little 
better thaa the Saracens, whom he came to combat It may 
be added, that, as being himself a blunt and downrigiit English- 
man, unaccustomed to conceal the slightest movement either 
of love or of dislike, he accounted the fair-$|^ken courtesy, 
which the Scots had learned, either from imitation of their 
frequent allies, the French, or which might have arisen from 
their own proud and reserv^ character, as a false and astucious 
tnark of the most dangerous designs against their neighbours, 
over whom he believed, with genuine English confidence they 
could, by fair manhood, never obtain any advantage, 

Yee dbough De Vaux entertained these sentiments conceni* 
ing his northern neighbours, and ext^ded them, with little 
mitigation, even to such as had assumed the Cross, his respect 
for King, and a sense of the duty imposed by his vow as a 
Crusader, prevented him from displa^g them otherwise than 
by^rtegtdi||riy shunning all intercourse with hit Scottish brethren- 
at-ilj|is, to as possible,— by obse^iiqt a sullen taciturnity 
whed^.cottiiMU^ occ^ior^y, — and by looking 

scomf^|(J|K>n them when they encountered on the march 
and in The Scottish barons and knights were not men 

to bear his scorn unobserved or uoreplied to ; and it came to 
that pass, that he was regarded. as determined and active 

enemy of a nation, whom, after aU, be only dkliked, and in 
some sort despised. Nay, it was remarked bw dose observers, 
that if he had not towards th^n the charity of Scripture, which 

• 
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sofferetb Uw SliP illtiBl^lodly. be was bf no^awaDt ddSMNj^ 
in. the subjd^lpm and limited virtue, whidb alleviat#;!^ 
relieves the wants df others. The wealth of Thomas 
procured supplies of |pvisi<ms and medicines, and sou^^hM 
these usuallj Sowed l^sMKsret, channels into the quarters of uie 
Scottish; his study beoevdened pioceedtng on the prii:^ple, 
that, next to a matfs friend, fats foe was of most importance to 
him, passing over all the intermediate relations, as top in* 
different to merit even a thought This explanation isnecessary, 
in order that the r^der may fully understand f^faat we are doh 
to detail ^ 


Thomas de Vaux had not made many steps beyond the 
entrance of the royal paviUqh, when iie was awi|{e of what the 
far more acute ear of the English monarch, no mean proficient 
in the art of mir^trelsy, instantly discovered, that the 
musical strains, namely, which had reached their ekrs, were 
produced by the pipes, shalms, and kettledrums of the Saracens ; 
and, at the bottom of an avenue'of tents, which formed a broad 
2^658 to the ^viiioD Of Richard, he could see a crowd of idle 
soldiers assemoled around the spot from which the music was 
heard, alnmst in the centre of the camp; and he saw, with 
mat surprise, mingled amid (be helmets of various forms worn 
by the Crusaders pf different iiations, white turbans and long 


pikes, announcing the presence of armed Saracens, and the 
huge deformed h^s of several camels or dromedaries, iOver- 
looking the multitude by aid of their long disproportiondd 
necks.. 

Wondering and displeased at a sight so unexpected and 
singular, — ^fbr it was customary to leave all flags of truee and 
other communications from the eneiSy at an appointed place 
without the bfiuri^--Hlhe baron looked eagerly round for some 
one of whom he might enquire the cause of this alarming 
novelty. 

Tb& first person whom he met advandtg to him, he set 
down at once, by fais grave arid haughty step, as a Sponierd or 
a Scot ; Iftnd presently a||^ muttered to himself; ^ And a Scot 
it is — he of me £wopaim^*^X.have semi him fi|^t miiffereatly 
wdl, for oie of fais d^untry.” 

%Loilith to ask even a passing qopitioii, be was about to pass 
Sir Kmmeth, wji& that tuflen a^ lowering port which seems 
ua say, knbw ^ee, but X wiU hol<itio coUtmimication with 

thee;^ but his purpo^ was defmited by the ncwthera knight, 
who moved fbnmrd directly to him, accosting him with 
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MflMenntev.vaki, “My Lord do 1 ixtve 

to'wazge to speak withyoii.'' 't * 

“B«i”tet«mieddwEadyabanMi,^wiAii&e? ftaxuifjcm 
ploiwue^ 00 it be diotny ^kea; S atti on the Klag% 
emuad." 

“Mpe touches King Richajd yet aiM^ neaifyi* answered 
Sir Kenneth ; “ I bring him, 1 troi^ health,*^ 

The Lord of C%huid meesnied the Soot whb hMaredoloue 
eyes, and wpUed, “Thou art no leech, I think, Sic Scot-^t 
had as soon Uronght of foot bringing the^Kh^ of Bngland 
wealth." 

Sir Kenneth, though ^fapjeased wiHi the manner of the 
baron’s reply, enswer^ calmly, “Health to Richard il ^oiy 
and wealth to Chiistondom. — ^But my rime presses ; 1 pt$f yoog 
may I see the King?” - 

“Surely not, fair sir,” said the baron, “until your errand be 
told more distinctly. The sick dwmbas of princes cqten not 
to all who enquire, like a northdm hostelry.” 

“My lord,” said Kenneth, "the cross which I west Ih 
common with yourself, and the importance of what I have to 
tell, must, for the present, cause me to pass over a bearing 
which else I were unapt to endure. In ]^n language, then, 
I bring with me a Moorish physician, who underhrices to work 
a cure on King Richard.” 

“dr Moorish physician!” said De Vaux; “and who will 
wlrrant that he brings not poisoos instead of remedies?” 

“His own life^ my lord — his head, which he offers ’ ks a 
g’jarantee." ' $ 

“ I have known many a resolute ruffian,” srpd Ete Vaux, ^ho 
valued his own life as little u it deserved, and would ttoop td 
the gallows as merrily as if the hangman were his partner in a 
dan^” 

“But thus it is, my lord,” replied die Scot; “SaHadto, to 
whom nonp wiR deny tlm credit of | geomous and vatkat 
enemy, hath sent this leech hither with'ao honourable retinue 
and guard, befittiitg die high esrimarioo inwhjdi £l Hakim it 
held by die Srddan, and with fruits and rsiredimento for the 
King's private chamber, and such mtosage is qsay piss betwhd 
honourable enemies, praying him to be toDOserkl of hla fover, 
that he may be the Stter to receive a visit from the Soldn, 
widi his ludred scimitar in bis haiiid, and an faundted ihomMiid 
cavaliers at his back. Wffi h p|eaMyOii,iritosm<fftltoKing's 
secret council, to cause foese camds to be distdisrged of dteir 
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burdens, and some Order taken as to the reception of Uie 
iearaed physician 7 ** 

** Wond^ul ! ^ said De Vaux, as speaking to himseli — ** And 
who will vouch for the honour of Saladin, in a case when bad 
faith would rid him at once of his most powerful adversary ? 

I myself,” replied Sir Kenneth, ** will be his guarantee, with 
honour, life and fortune.” 

** Strange ! ” again ejaculated De Vaux ; " the North vouches 
for the South — the Scot for the Turk I — May 1 crave of you, 
Sir Knight, how you became concerned in this affair?” 

“ 1 have been absent on a pilgrimage, in the course of which,” 
replied Sir Kenneth, ** I had a message to discharge towards 
the holy hermit of EngaddL” 

** May I not be intrusted with it, Sir Kenneth, and with the 
answer of the holy man? ” 

** It may not be, my lord,” answered the Scot 
I am of the secret council of England,” said the Englishman, 
haughtily. 

which land I owe no alle^ance,” said Kenneth. 

Though I have voluntarily followed in this war the personal 
fortunes of England's sovereign, I was dispatched by the 
General Council of the kings, princes, and supreme leaders of the 
army of the Blessed Cross, and to them only 1 render my 
errand.” 

” Pfa ! say’st thou ? ” said the proud Baron de Vaux. But 
know, messenger of the kings and princes as thou mayst 
no leech shall approach the sick-bed of Richard of England, 
without the consent of him of GHsland ; and they will come on 
evil errand who dare to intrude themselves against it.” 

% He was turning loftily away, when the Scot, placing himself 
closer, and more opposite to him, asked, in a ^m voice, yet 
not without expressing tus share of pride, whether the Lord of 
Gilsland esteemed him a gentleman and a good knight 

''All Scots are ennobled by their birthright,” answered 
Thomas de Vaux, someth^ ironically; but, sensible of his 
•own injustice, and perceiving that Kenneth’s colour rose, he 
added, ” For a good knight it were sin to doubt you, in one at 
4east who has seen you well* and bravely disciiarge your devoir.” 

**WeU, then,” said the Scotti^ knight, satisfied with the 
frankness of the last admission, *^and let me swear to you, 
’Hiomas of GUsland, that as I am true Scottish man, which 
I hold a privilege equal to my ancient gentry, and as sure as 1 
am a belted knight, and come hither to acquire lar and fame 
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lo this mortal life, and forgiveness of mf itds in that aftiich is 
to come — so truly, and by the blessed Cross which I wear, do 
I protest unto you, that I desire but the safety of Richard Cceur 
de Lion in recommeo£ng the mbianry ' of this Moslem 
physician. 

The Englishman was struck with the solemnity of the 
obtestation, and answered with more cordiality than he had vet 
exhibited, '^Tell me, Sir Knight of the Leop^d, gratmg 
(which I do not doubt) that thou art thyself satisfi^ in this 
matter, shall 1 do well, in a land where the art of poisoning is 
as general as that of cooking, to bring tliis unknown physician to 
practise with his drugs on a health so valuable to Christendom ? ** 

“ My lord,** replied the Scot, **ihus only can 1 reply ; that my 
squire, the only one of my retinue whom war and disease had 
left in attendance on me, has been of late suffering dangerously 
under this same fever, which, in valiant King Richard, ha^ 
disabled the principal limb of our holy enterprise. This leech, 
this El Hakim, hath ministered remedies to him not two hours 
since, and already he hath fallen into a refreshing sleep. That 
he can cure the disorder, which has proved so fatal, I nothing 
doubt; that he hath the purpose to do it, is, I think, wtrrauted 
by his mission from the royal Soldan, who is true-hearted and 
loyal, so far as a blinded infidel may called so ; and, for his 
eventual success, the certainty of reward *in case of succeeding, 
, and punishment in case of voluntary failure, may be a sufficient 
guarantee.** 

The Englishman listened with downcast looks, as one who 
doubted, yet was not unwilling to receive conviction. Atlen 
he leioked up and said, ** May I see your sick squire, fair sir < ** 

The Scottish knight hesitated and coloured, yet answered at 
last, ** Wiliingly, my Lord of Gilstand ; , but you must remember, 
when you see my poor quarter, that ^e nobles and knights of 
Scotland feed not so high, sleep not so soft, and care not for 
the magnificence of lodgment, vmicb is proper to their southern 
neighbors. 1 am poerfy lodged, my Lord of Gilsland,** he 
added, with a haughty emphasis on the word, while, with sofine 
unwillingness, he led the way to his temporary place of abode. 

Whatever were the prejudioes of De Vauk against the nation 
of bis new acquaintance^ and though we undertake not to deny 
that some of these were exdted by its proverbial poverty, he 
had too much nobleness dl disposition to enjoy the mortification 
of a teive individual, thus compdied to make known wants 
which bis pride would gladly have concealed. 
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*' Sb»me to the soldmr of tiw Oross," he said, "who thim. 
of worldly qdeadoar, » of loxudons aooommodatioii, wheo 

E Sling forward to foe ^nquest of foe Holy City. Fare as 
d as we Biay,we fo^yet be better than foe hostofasartyrs 
and of saints, #ho, his^ trod these aooies before lu^ now 
bold |oldea lamps, and eiwqpeeo palms.” 

Tbu was tbe most metaifomiOal qieeda whidi Tbomas of 
Gilsland was ever known to otter, foe ratber perhaps (as will 
sometimes htmxm), that it did not entirely ejqiress bis own 
smtiments, beong somewhat a lover of good cheer and splendid 
accommodation. ^ this time they reached foe place of the 
camp, where the Kn^t of the I^paid Md assumra bis abode. 

Appearances hue did indeed promise no breach of the laws 
of mordficafom, to which the Crusadm, according to the 
o{rioion eaptessed by him of Cfflsbmd, ought to subject 
tbemsdves. A space of groui^ large eno^ to accommodate 
perhaps thirty tents, according to foe Crusaders’ rules of 
casttamentation,*waa partly vacant — because, in ostentation, 
the knight had ^manded ground to foe motent of bis original 
retinue — ^partly occupied by a few tniserable huts, hastily con- 
structed of bou^ and covered with palm leaves. These 
habitations seemra entirely deserted, snd several of them were 
nuDOus. The central but, which represented foe pavilion of 
tbe leader, was distinguish by his swallow-tailed pennon, 
placed cm the pomt of a spear, from which its long folds dibpt , 
motionless to the ground, as k sickening under the scorching 
rays of the Astatic sun. But no pages or squires, not even a 
solitary warder, was plsced by the emblem of feudal power and 
knighdy degrees. If ito reputation defended it not from ifoult, 
it had no other gmu^ 

Sir Kenneth cut a mdancholy lo(fo around him, but, 
suppressi^ his feelings^ eottaed the hut, making a sign to the 
Baron of gilsland to foUdw. He abo cast around a glance of 
mmihination, whkh implied pity not aUogefoer anm^led wifo 
contempt, to tffoidi, pefoaps, it is as aearly dtin u it is said to 
bcT to love. He then stooped his lofty cres^ snd entered a 
lowly hut, which his bulky form seemed almoet entirely to fill 
Tim iotforimr of foe hwt^was dhy occupy by h beds. 
One fots empt]^ bm compihl of c o B e cted leaves, and spread 
with an entthi^'s Mdei‘ It aeenied, from foe articles of 
armoei laid besde .ih and bom a ctwafix of aSm, carefully 
and i«n«rentki% diq^oeed at foe beadit to he foe coudi of the 
knight bimseK ^The ofoer contained ^ invsIUI <rf whom Sir 
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Xjilbaeth had tpokeD, a atrong-hidh and budi’CBatttrad man, 
past, as lus looks batokaaed, tho .middle age of lilii, Hk otmch 
was trimmed mote sofilj dma hk mat^cr% arid it. mm plain 
that the more eooittp gonoteats of the latt^ dje loose robe, in 
whidi the knights showed dtemaelvea oo {k^c occarioas, and 
the other little spare aititto of dress andadomromxt, had been 
applied by Sit Kenneth to the aocmnmodarioa of his side 
domestic. In an ontwaid pari of the hot, wluch yet waa 
within thewange of ^ KngUsh baton’s eye, a boy, rudely 
attired with budiins c$ deer’s hid«v n blue at bonnet, and 
a doublet, whose original finery waa.mucb tarnisbed, sat on his 
knees by a chafing-^ib filled , wilh diarcor^ cooking upon a 
plate of iron the cakes of baimplrteac^ which were then, and 
still are, a favourite fbod ariltfa the Scottuh people. Part of an 
antelope was suspended against one of the main props of the 
hut, nor was it difficult to know how it had'been;procured ; for 
a large stag peyhound, nobler in sire and appearance then 
those even which guards Kit^ Richard’s al^-Md, lay eyeing 
the process of t^ing the cake. The sagadoia animal, on 
their first entrance, uttered a stifled growl, which sounded 
horn his deep chest like distant riiunder. But he saw his 
master, arid ai^nOwledg^ his presence by wagging his tail andi 
couching his head, absi^ing from more tumdtuous or noisy 
greeting, as if his noble iosunct bad taugltf him the propriety 
of silence in a sick man's chamber. 

Beside the coudi sat on a cushim^ also composed of skins^ 
the Moorish physician of whom Sir Kenneth bad ipoken, 
cross-legged, after the Eastmn fashion. , The.imperfe^ light 
showed little of him, save that tihe lower part of his fr^ was 
coveted with a loi^ black beard wbkl) descended ovn his 
breast-^that be wore a high a Tartar cap of the lambs’ 

wool manufactured at Astiacaiv.. bsarin|; the s|me dusky 
colour, and that bis ample caftan, or Turkjurir robe, was also of 
a dark hue. Two ’ptttrcmg <ye^ wMch gkamed with unusual 
lustre, were the only lineaments « his visi^ that could be 
discerned airtid dm daiknms in whidr be was enveloped. The 
English lord stood siletnwhb a sort, of reverential awe; for, 
ootwithstandkm the tougimesS’ of bk genend bearing^ a scene 
of distress and pover^, firnriy eodurra wiffiont eomidauit or 
mormtn, iratAd «t any now hniiirilaimed more imretenca from 
Thcmmil 4» Vatu,'d)an kotdd w the splendid formalitim cS. a 
e^aj. jesiBnco^infaeii, onkts drat preserice.chamb« were 
town. Nothir^ was,-for a dme, hemd, but die 
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heavy and regular breathings of the invalidt who seemed in 
profound repose. 

He hath not slept for six nights before,” said Sir Kenneth, 
** as I am assured by the youth, his attendant” 

** Noble Scot,” said lliomas de Vaux, grasping the Scottish 
knight’s hand, with a pressure which had more of cordiality 
than he permitted his words to utter, “this gear must be 
amended — Your esquire is but too evil fed and looked to.” 

In the latter part of this speech, he naturally raised his voice 
to its usual decided tone. Ibe sick man was disturbed in his 
slumbers. 

My master,” he said, murmuring in a dream, “ noble 
Sir Kenneth, taste not, to you as to me, the waters of the 
Clyde cold and refreshing, after the brackish springs oi 
Palestine ? ” 

^He dreams of his native land, and is happy in his 
slumbers,” whispered Sir Kenneth to De Vaux; but had 
scarce uttered the words, when the physician, arising from the 
place which he had taken near the couch of the sick, and 
laying the hand of the patient, whose pulse he had been 
carefully watching, quietly upon the couch, came to the 
two knights, and taking them each by the arm, while he 
intimated to them to remain silent, )ed them to the front of 
the hut 

“ In the name of Issa Ben Mariam,” he said, “ whom Ve 
honour as you, though not with the same blinded superstition, 
disturb not the e^ect of the blessed medicine of which he hath 
partaken. To awaken him now is death or deprivation of 
reason ; but rejturn at the hour when the Muezzin calls hrom 
the minaret to evening prayer in the mosque, and, if left 
undisturbed until then, I promise you, this same Frankish 
soldier shall be able^ widiout prejudice to bis health, to 
hold some brief converse with you, on any matters on 
which either, and especially his master, may have to question 
him.” 

The knights retreated befewe the authoritative commands of 
the leech, who seemed fully to comprehend the importance 
of the Eastern proverb, that tibe sick chamber of the patient 
is the kingdom of the physidan. 

They pau^, and remained standing together at the door 
of the hut, Sir Kenneth, with the air of one who expected his 
visitor to say farewell, and De Vaux, as if he had something on 
his mind iriiich pteventj^ him from doing sa The iound. 
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however, h^d pressed out of the tent after them, and now 
thrust his long rowh countenance into the hand of his master, 
as if modestly soliciting some mark of his kindness. He had 
no sooner received the notice which he desired, in the shape 
of a kind word and sli^^t caress, than, eager to acknowled^ 
his gratitude, and joy for his master's return, he flew off at full 
speed, galloping in full career, and with outstretched tail, here 
and there, about and around, crossways and endlong, through 
the decayed huts and the esplanade we have described, but 
never transgressing those precincts which his sagacity knew 
were protected by his master's pennon. After a few gambols 
of this kind, the dog, fionung pose up to his master, laid at 
once aside his frolicsome mood, relapsw into his usual gravity 
and slowness of gesture and deportment, and looked as if he 
were ashamed that any thing should have moved him to 
depart so far out of his sober ^f-controL 

Both knights looked on with pleasure ; for Sir Kenneth was 
justly proud of his noble hound, and the northern English 
baron was of course an admirer of the chase, and a judge of 
the animat » merits. 

“A right able dog,” he said; “I think, fair sir. King 
Richard hath not an a/an which may match him, if be be as 
standi as he is swift, ^t let me pray yon — speaking in all 
honour and kindness — have you not hewrd the proclamation, 
, thal no one, under the rank of eari, shall keep hunting dogs 
within King Richard’s camp, without the royal license, which, 
I think, Sir Kenneth, hath not been issued to you ? — I spe.'>k 
as Master of the Horse." 

“ And I answer as a free Scottish knight,” said Kenneth, 
sternly. "For the present I follow the hsnner of England, 
but 1 cannot remember that 1 have ever subjected myself to 
the forest-laws of that kingdom, nor have I sudi reflect for 
them as would indine me to do so. When the'* trumpet 
sounds to arms, my foot is in the stirrup as soon as any ; when 
it clangs for the charge, my lance has not yet been the lut laid 
in the rest But for my hours of liberty or of idleness, King 
Richard -has no title to bst my recreation.” 

" Nevertheless,” said De Vaua, ** it is a folly to disobey the 
King's ordinance — so, with your good leave, 1, as having 
authority in tiiat matter, will tend you a protection for my 
friend here.” 

" I tfaiink you,” said the Scot; coldly j "but he knows my 
allotted quarters, and within these I can potect him myselfr— * 
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And yet,” be mid, suddenly change bis manner, ‘*Uus is 
but a cold return !<» a weli-aieant Kindness, I'^thank yon, 
my lord, most heartily. The King’s eqoeR^ or prickers, 
might find Roswal- at disadvantage do him some injury, 
which I shonld not, perhaps, be slow in returning, and so ill 
might come of it Yon. have seen so modi of my house- 
keeping, sly lord,” be added with a smile, ”thiA I need not 
shame to say dist Roswal is. our principal purveyor; and well 
I hope our Lion Ridwrd will not be like the lion in the 
minstrel fable, dwt went a-luietin^ and kept the whole booty 
to himself. I cannot think he would grudge a poor gentleman, 
who follows him faithf^, hts^our of sport, and his morsel 
of game, more especia% wfaen*otber rood is hard enough to 
come by." v 

" By my faith, you do the King no more than justice — and 
yet” said the baron, " there is soteething in these words, vert 
and venison, that turns the very bnuns of our Norman 
princes.” 

" We have beard of late,” said the Scot, ** by minstrels and 
pilgrims, that your outlawed yeomen have formed great bands 
in the shires of York and Nottingham, having at their head 
a most stout archer, called Robin Hood, with his Ueutenant 
Little John, l^ethinks it were better that Ridhard relaxed 
his forest-code m England, than enoiivouied to enforce it in 
the Holy Land.” 

” Wild work, Sir Kenneth,” re{died De Vaux, shrugging his 
shoulders, as one who would avoid a perilous or unpleasing 
topi^ — "a, mad world, Sir.— I must now bid you adieut havira 
ptesifotly to retttra to- the King’s pavilion. At vespers, £. wijl 
again, with your leave, visit your gnartms, and speak with this 
same infidel pbyddao. I wonld, m the meantime, were it.oo 
offence, wUlii^y tend you lihat would somewhat mend your 
chdir.’* 

“ I thank ycra, sir,” said SSr Kennedi, ” but it needte not : 
Roswal hath abmdy stocked my larder fin: two wedo, since 
the sun of Pdesrine^ if it brings iSseaaes, serves also to dry 
vetuson." 

- 'pie two watriots paried mudt better friends than they had 
met;^ but «te ttiey s^parated,~ Thomaa de Vaux foformed him- 
self at mote length of the emBamstanees attendis^ the aussion 
of the Eastern ph^chm,. and. received from rite. Scotrish 
kpif^ die credetttmf wludi he bad brai^t to Kh^Richard 
•o the partof SaMdks. , . ■ 
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CHAPTER ym 

A wiw fiMiMw. ikWdM 

n ikm wa tl O'tl* wn w wc wit^ . 

"Tatsii « tttasm tate,‘Sk Tk 9 nM>* Mi4 ^ tide monsrcli, 
when be bad heard the r^>Oft pf.ilM tnut^ Barfly of OOdaod ; 
“art thou auie this Scottish otatt&o tall sum and true?** 

" I caa no t mr, mjr lord^” icpii# .the jeidoiis htsdeter ; '* 1 
lire a little too near the Scots t# gadier aodh tradt among 
them, having found them ever fitir and fitted. But tins man's 
bearing is that of a tdie man$ i^me he a devQ ns veU as a 
Scot — ^that I most needs aajr for him in conscience.” 

“And for bis carriage as a knight, hem saf’at tboi), De 
Vaux?” demanded the King. 

“It is your Majesty’s busmess Bu»e than mine to note 
men’s beanngs; and I vraoant you have noted the manner 
in which this man of the Leop^ hadi home himselfl He 
hath been full wdl spoken of.” 

“ And justly, Thomas” said the King. “ We have oor* 
selves witnessed him. It is indeed onr purpose in placing 
ourselves ever in die front of battle^ to . see how dur li^mea 
and followers acquit ttftmsdves, and not ti|»n a desire to 
aceumolate vainglory to ourtelvt^ as some have nipposed. 
We know the vani^ of the prated of man, whidbi te Imt a 
vapour, and buckle on our armour fixr other, puiposei than 
to win it- * > 

De Vaux was alarmed when be hoard the Kidg g^e a 
declaration to inconatteot with Ms nature, and beUeVed at > 
foot that nothing ritort of the apjjwoacfa of death could haye 
brought him to speak in dt^tnemtu^ terms of mjUuay te»o^ 
whidi was die nrf breath of fate nostiib. But ieoolieetine 
be had .met the royal' confessor ha jMVilioo, he 

way shnwd enough to ptaoe tlui’ ttotiwtlry sea-abasement 
to the effect of the tevetead inaii’s Idtooit. and suffered die 
King to proceed without teply. . . 

“ Yro,” oontomed Rkhard, “ t htoe todeod mariced the 
maiinm in wludi dite knight dpesjhte.fdisfote. My lea£ti|-stafl 
were not wmth a fool’s Md ” escaipad r toy nc«oe>- 

and he had ero now tiated^pf otte bottaW>>ttot;d^ I have 
abo martted hja owwatiiM alid ab^iudijaM 
“My liege,- said"^tosWffoo of Cllitandi ebstop^ tbs 
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King’s countenance change, ’’ I fear I have transgressed your 
pleasure in lending some countenance to his transgression.” 

'*How, De MutU>n, thou?” said the King, contracting 
his brows, and speaking in a tone of angry surprise, — Thou 
countenance his insolence ? — ^It cannot 

** Nay, your Majesty will pardon me to remind you that I 
have by mine office right to grant liber^ to men of gentle 
blood, to keep them a hound or two within the camp, just to 
cherish the noble art of venerie; and besides, it were a sin 
to have maimed or barmedil thing so noble as this gentleman's 
dog.” ^ 

** Has be then a d<^ so handsome ? ” said the King. 

“ A most perfect creature of Heaven,” said the baron, who 
was an enthusiast in field sports — “of the noblest northern 
breed, deen in the chest, strong in the stem, black colour, and 
brindled oh the breast and legs~not spotted with white, but 
just shaded into grey^***strengtli to pull down a bull, swiftness 
to cote an antelope.” 

The King laughed at his enthusiasm. “Well, thou hast 
given him leave to keep the hound, so there is an end of it. 
Be not, however, liberal of your licenses among tho!^ knights 
adventurers who have no prince or leader to depend upon — 
they are ungovernable, and leave no game in Palestine. — But 
to this piece 4f learned heathenesse — say’st thou the Scot 
m^ him in the desert?” 

“No, my liege, the Scot’s tale runs thus: — He was dis- 
patched to the old hermit of Engaddi, of whom men talk so 
much ” 

“'Sdeath and belli” said Richard, surdng up, “by whom 
dispatched, and for what ? Who dared send any otHe thither, 
when our Queen was in the Convent of Engaddi, upon her 
pilgrimage for our recovery ? ” 

“ The Council of the Crusade sent him, my lord,” answered 
the Baron de Vaux; “for what purpose, he declined to 
account to me. I think it is scarce known in the camp that 
your royal consort is on a pilgrimage — and even the princes 
may not have been awarci as Ae Queen has been sequestered 
fsom company since your love pr^bited her attendance in 
case infection.” 

“Well, it shall be looked into,” said Richard. “So this 
Scottish man, this envoy, met with a wandering physician at 
the grotto of Engaddi — ha ? ” 

“Not sOi, my liege,” leplied De Viux; “but he met, 1 
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think, near that |4aoe, vith a Sancea Emir, with whom he 
had some wtUt m the waf ti proof of valour, and finding 
him worthy to bear brave men company, they went together, as 
errant knights are wont, to the grotto of Engaddi.” 

Here De Vaux stopped, for he was not (me of those who 
can tell a long story in a sentence. 

“ And did they there meet the pihytieian?’* demanded the 
King impatiently. 

“No, my liege,” replied De Vaux; “but the Saracen, 
learnii^ four Majesty’s grievous iHaess, undertook that Saladin 
should send his own physidan to ^u, and with many assur- 
ances of his eminent skill ; and he came to the grotto accord- 
ingly, after the Scottish Knight had tarried a day for him and 
more. He is attended at if he were a prince, with drums and 
atabals, and servants on horse and fool, and brings with him 
letters of credence from Saladin.” 

“ Have they been examined by Giacomo Loredani ? ” 

" I showed them to the interpreter ere bringing them hither, 
and behold their contents in English.” 

Richard took a scroll, in which were inscribed these words : 
— “I'he blessing of Allah end his Prophet Mahommedt” 
[“ Out upon the hound ! ” said Richard, spitrii^ in contempt, 
07 way of interjection;] “Saladin, king of kings, Soldan of 
Egypt and of Syria, the light and refuge of tbb earth, to the 
peat Melech Ric, Richard of England greeting. Whereas, 
ve have been informed that the hand (tf sickness hath been 
heavy upon thee, our royal brother,, and that thou hast with 
thee only such Nazarene and Jewish medteinen u bror>; 
without the blessing of Allah and our holy Prophet,” fConfilsion 
on his head 1 ” again muttered the English monarch,] “ we have 
therefore sent to tend arid wait upon thee at this time the 
physician to our own person, Adonbee d Hakim, before 
whose face the angel Amei spreads , his wings, and* departs 
from the sick chamber ; who knows the virtues of herbs and 
stones, die p^th of the sun, moon, and stars, and can save man 
from all that is not written on his forehead. And this we do;- 
praying you heartily to honour and make use of his skill, not 
only that we may do service to thy worth and valour, whu^ 
is the glory of all the nations oi Frangistan, but that we may 
bring the controversy which is at present between us to an 
end, dther iqr honcHitable agmroent, or hf open trial diereof 
with our weapons, in a fair fidd; sedi^ that it odther 
becomes thy ;dace and courage to die the death of a stave 
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who hath been ovenrtout^ by his tattnuriter, nor b^ti it o« 
fame that e bnTe edventiy be toatcfaed from oar veefwo by 
•och ariUMaee. An4« Itber^bre, ntay^.^ boiy-<-~-'' 

"Hol^ hold,” nid bie 

dog of a l^phetl; It aiahea toe etac to think tbe valiant and 
trarthy Soldaci thoold bdUeve in a dead dog.x-Yea, I will see 
hiB pfa^ician. I Dili jpat uyaelf into the cham of this Hakim 
— I will repay Uw tadde Soldan bu gfloerouty~-I will meet 
Saladin in the fidd, aa he ao wbithily proposes, and he 
have no cauae to tenO HuditTd of England angni|efol. 1 will 
strike hiio to toe earth w|to my battle-axe-—! will convert bim 
to Holy Qiiudi wito auto blows aa, he baa rarely endured — 
be ahaE recant fail erroia before ny good caroas-handled sword, 
and I will have Un baptised in the battlefield, from my own 
helmet, tooi^ toe ckaosing waters were mixed with the blood 
of ua bdlm.— Hasto De Vatix, why dost thou delay a condu- 
skm so pleasing t Petto the Hakim hither.* 

** My k^” said the bucm, who perhaps saw some accession 
of fever in this overfiow ct confidence, “ bdhink you, toe 
Soldan ii a pagan, and that you are bis most formidable 
enemy— % 

“ por which reason he ia toe more bound to do me service 
to toil matter, lest a paltry fever end toe ipiafrel betwixt two 
i|lto kii^ 1 tdl toe^ he fovea me as I love him — as noble 
jasveraariea over love each otoer— by my honour, it weie sin 
doubt hja good toito I” 

**Nevertoelesa^ my ford, it were well to wait the issue 1 ■ 
toese medidoea upon the Scottish squire,* said the Lot 
of Qilataod j ** my own life de^endi upon it, for wortbywere 
to die like a dog* did I proceed ratoly in this nnattm, and 
aaake toipwreek of toe of Christendom.” t 

naver Itonw toee before hesitato for fear of life,* stud 
Richard, upbtatdlni^. . 

"Hoar would I now, n^ hege^* leptied the mut-heaited 
*'*>*0. toM ,ywKt Bea at fifo^e as well as ray 

' tooo aospietwis mortal,* amtoered lUcban^ "togdbe 
dm tod watto the p ro gr ess of this remedy. I could almost 
with h to](^ eitoer cnra or kill me^ for 1 am weuy of lying 
Mm fiito to ea tolito of toe manaii^ wte tambom* are 
b i orihfc honet staaoqHng, tod trampeta aonnding witoont* 

The baron hamBr toqMutod, resolve^ howevei^ to cooununi- 
eate Ms enand some tonrtoman, aa bo foit aometoing 
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bordmed b ctmickme at ^ ide* or his 

by ta onbeliever. 

The Archbishop of T^ wu the ftnt t» wlwia he coefided 
hu doubts kooving Us Weat widi Us natter., Rkd^ rrin 
both bved and honodrea'^dbat sagpnous prcilttet Tm UthOp 
he^ the 4m^ts which Oe Vfpt stated, wjdb ^ aicuteaflis 
of intdligeooe whidi distiii|^hes the &p«Hn dtegy. 

The rel«iett|kaaroples of Pe V«a he tredb^ as jdanch 

lightness as fMpriety pemotted Urn to exUhihrb such a sobjeet 

to a laynan. 

, “Medidnets," be said, “like ^ nadMaes wUch dny 
employed, were often osefo], dtoti^ the one were by Ufth or 
manners the vilest of hobaUty, as the others are, m many 
cases, extracted from be basest materials. Men may use 
be assistance of pagans and infideb,’* he eottmued, “b besr 
need; and there a reason to bmk, bat one eausebf beir 
being pennht^ to lemab on earb is bat bey might minister 
,to the convenienee of true Christjsns—Thns, we Jawftdiy mUce 
'slaves of heathen captives.->-Agab,* proceeded the prelate, 
“there is no doubt that the pdmidve Christiafis used the 
services obbe unconverted heathen-— thus, b be ship Of 
^Alexandria, in which be blessed Apostle Faa] sailed to Italy, 
the sailors were doubtless pagans, yet what ildd the holy Samt 
when their migjitry wm aeedfui, * JV&f ki Ai weef mamttrhtt' 
ws sttMfitri «m fotestii — Unless beee mm abide in the j 

Tb cannot be saved' Again, Jews arc bfi^ to Christiaiiitf 
as weU as Mahommedans. But bere ate (bw {bysiciaoa in 
toe camp excepting Jews, and s«di af« emp^fed wibOtt 
scandal jor scruple. Thereforn KbhommBdttts mat be Hied 
fM their smnce b that capadtj^-yiHiid tm 

i:|ii8 reasoning entirely removed the ecnmlea of Thomas de 
Vaux, who was particularhr moved by be Lada footadoo, as 
he did not miderstand a word of it * • . 

But tbe.<|(8bop proceeded wfth fia tern daeoqr, wImd M 
eoostdend be possiUUty of be Setadeifa ae^ wib him 
faib; and here hectare not to a qwedydedskm. ThetttlW 
showed Urn the letteia of credence. He read aad RMttfft 
them, and compared be odj^aal wib be tMattadon. 

“It ia a d^ dio^ coUred,” he seid, “to be peltieref 
Ku^; lUchard, and I catmot but bate are suspidoas of btt 
eilySaiacea. Tl^r an cadowbt]reattaf|MiKi^ 
tempa bem bat b^r dttO be wedks b tetial be paib. 
during which tinre be petpetmtOThagldMre to eecape. Thof 
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CM) impregnate cloth and leather, nay, even paper and parch- 
ment, with the most subtle venom— ^ur Lady forgive me f— 
And wherefore, knowing this, hold 1 these letters of credence 
so close to my face? — ^Take thenw Sir Thomas, take them 
speedily.’’ 

Here he gave them at armi&hlength, and with some appear* 
ance of hasten to the baronu ^3ut come, my LM De Vaux,** 
he continued, *’wend we to the tent of this sick iquire, where 
we shall learn whefoer this Hakim hath really the art of curing 
which he professeth, ere we consid^ whether there be safety 
in permitting him to exerdse his art upon King Richard. — 
Yet, hold I let me first take my pouncet-box, for these fevers 
spread like an infection. I would 'advise you to use dried 
rosemary steeped in vinegar, my lord I, too, know some- 
thing of the healing art.” 

“1 thank your reverend lordship,** replied Thomas of 
Gilsland; *'but had I been accessible to the ^ ver, I had 
oai^ht it long since by the bed of my master.” 

*!^e Bishop of Tyre blushed, for he had rather avoided the 
presence of the sick monarch ; and he bid the baron lead on. 

As they passed before the wretched hut m which Kenneth 
of the Leopard and his follower abode, the bishop said to De 
Vaux, ** Now, of a surety, my lord, these Scottish knights have 
i^Ofse care of their followers than we of our dogs. Here is a 
kli^ht, valiant they say in battle, and thought fitting to be 
graced with charges of weight in time of truce, whose esquu^ 
of the body is lodged worse thsua in the worst dog-kennel in 
England. What say you of your neighbours ? ” 

That a master doth well enough for his servant, srhen he 
lodgeth him in no worse dwelling than his own,” said De Vaux, 
and entered the hut 

The bishop followed, not without evident reluctance ; for 
though he liu;k:ed not courage in some respects, yet it was 
tempered with a strong and lively regard for hts own safety. 
He recollected, however, the necessity there was for judging 
personiUly of the skill of the Arabian physician, and entered 
die hut with a stateUness of manner, calcttlated, as he thought, 
to impose respect on the stran^* 

The prelate was, indeed, a striking and commanding figure. 
In bis youth he bad been eminently handsome, and even in 
htt was unwilling to appw less sa Hts episcopal dress was 
of the richest ft^on, trimmed with costly fur, and surroimded 
bf a cope of curious needtework. The rings on his fingers 
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wen worth' a goodfy buonj. and the hood idddi he wocei 
thoi^ new aDcU»pM..«iid thrown badk- for heat, had atuda 
of pure gold to fiaten it jironnd his throat and under hn dkini 
when he to mctioed. Hit lopg beard, now sthFered with an, 
descended over fait lueatt, O^of twe foodifhl acoiytet 
attended hn& created an aitiaul ahai^ pedidbr &en to the 
EhuKt, b7 beiphlg over iut hea^nu gfnla^ ttf palmetto leaves, 
while the dmet re&eriied his reverb maat«r agitating a fan 
of peacock featheiSi v • 

When the Bishop at Tm entered dm. but "of the Scottish 
knicbt. the master was absent; and the ' llooiiah {d^idan, 
whom he Imd come to see, sat in the vetjr'potl^ in wmdi Oe 
Vaux had left him seveill houn befo^ crotiKlegged upon a 
mat made of twisted leaves, \xy the d|de of dm patieni who 
appeared in deep slumber, and whose imlse he felt bom thne 
to time. ‘ The bishop remained standing befon him in idlenee 
for two or three minutes, as if expecting some bonoutable 
salutation, or at least that die Saracen would sem struck 
the dignity of his appcai a aee. But Adonbec el Hakim took . 
no notice of him ti^ond a passing glaoo^ and when die pre> 

' late at length saluted him in the , Attica cturent in the 

I country, he only replied b|f the ordfUSTy Oriental greetii^'' 
'* jh/am ai&M)w-->peacf be with you.'' . - 
“ Art thou a physician, mfidel ?” said the' bishop, somewhat 
molded at this cold reception. *' I would apeak to tbep^ 
Wthatart" 'sc 

" If thou hnewest aught of medici^* answt^ 1 ^ Hhito. 
“thou wouldst be aware that physicians hold no counsU ot 
debate jn the sick chambw of thdr pmient Hear," he added, 
as the low groi^g the stag-hound was beaid from the 
inner hut, “even the d(^ might teach leasom Ulemat 
His instinct teadies him to so|miess hb barkir^ in the tick 
man’s hearing. Come without ^ tent," said tbiag and 
leading the way, “ if thou hast aught toway yrldi me.” 

Notwithstanding die plainness of thd. Saracen leechii dress, 
and his inferiority of nse^ when (mntiwated vdtfa the tab prelate 
and gigantic E^lish baron, there„.^wt» sotnediing atriking to 
bis manner and oounomance, whi^ prevented tte Biahop of 
Tyre from expressiiq; strongly the dispibasiire be fdt st tUf 
unceremonious r^ndce. When widiout ^litit,begasedopo||, 
Adonbec in silence Eor sevcsal minateli; before be could fix on 
the best muiner to renew die emwUras tien. Ho . lodes wm 
seen under the high boimet of dm .ifiraMan, wfakh hid llso 
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part of a braw tint MOtaed tiAjr wsMt^CrtMuMlod, ttaooth, a^ 
lirae £rom wriakki^ at wa^ bit cbodcapiriieie diey wwo 
ttndtrtheflbadaitdbbloittbetff^ Wabata^ortieraiiotieed 
tb^etdng i^oi^of IdioaxkoTtt. ^ 

Ibt pr^t<^ (rti^flltbbbamM^ lai^di broke 

a pause, ubichlbe amr orobMu is no faarte to iMmupt, bv 
deniandiiigoftbeJlMiKWbaiMs? ^ 

"The jtm of bmaafP awn,* nw^ <be mmeea, "kro 
coi)ptedV!M'^^**h«Niibai|s.flC'lM^ i 

dare trot ojMK^^batfdb btpidrod rerolatrom of the 

toe Batoo of ^^rodi4 '*bo rook rois Cor a liteoi} aaaeition 
that he mt a eeotia^^o^ looked dodbtiuUf iqroa the jpgrelate, 
who, droagjhbeba^ opdetrtood iSie nwaoing of Bi Hakim, 
answerod hbf gbrooe Iqi'pijfpteriocudy ebakiog his h^d. He 
resutoed ait tro df faroartaoite, i^roo he ^fatn aothoritativelf 
detnaRded, etMronbe Adonlroe oould produce of his 
medial proSiBi«ac]r< ' 

•' r*"Ye nai^tbe tMod of the migbtp Saladin,” said the sage, 
roaching hli ron ^ ^ mmetmi "arvctd wbroh was 

trover broken roera^jurood or iMM-wfaat, Nasateocb wouldst 
thou demaiMl iiroro?^ 

ml vrould haro’OOttw pmut of diy skill,* said the baron, 
"liad without it dMwi ap^nadbiMt trot ro the couch of King 

' '*^Tlro iMro oftirodilqr^^,* said the Aiabiao, "is ia thd 
rooomy of ipa pl^^iak Babtdjl tidi sergeani^ whose bldod 
has been dtied t^lfidro bas whiteaedVour camp 

wl^ (rirokwom^ and vdiw the art yonr Nspreoe 

leedroabathbeeiiHkeAlilkea docddetagainalNa lance of ateel.* 
)Look at bh^liro^ l»d atai% rooted Eke the diaws and shanks 
of dTO'etairo' BNO^rotd tj^ktro^eiagbit diutdi on hini; but 
had A»ad been on one 'Stte «i'tlM|to»l?hi 1 bdng on the 
odror, his soul «b|^,trotbMe biMtt Aron i^^bodf. Dts- 
trob m not wra Jat^ ^pMWiotiii'lMlt aroro the critioiJ 
minute a^ bahold w laiept wonilka m roarvdloas event” 

. tbeikpk^lnd'thw^atkObtioroh|ia8ttcflhbetb*<*^ 
«{%stiRn siMoe ad4 rodddogwftk^ro pre 
fde^tiorodf bis 

kam, uldli^ldllineti^^ rodted the peddoas 

wbliltdoaetlMilodettsfaudro't^ The tndwp and the 

* Itsssaae'tiMt' hb spaimoetS'roMa dtaie wWdi edd tt ham beta smOc 
lOfthiuSeiivaa. 
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lh> Ji IimS jpnMtfiwled 
. I iiili iMimt % «it- 

around. 
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sAfebdwdtooMoi^^ mpaatjfa ii^iqrop^^ 
luidi lodBiMtikttift but n^riwNl! it fit to ii> 

teneupt B3 Ha]||to 40 ^ 01 ^^ IbttjT fitell4uii^ 

then to ba ^ '%' i 

The Aab aroib ilwni>P»iHrim < 
hnneeli; and, indking'Nlito %)*hr 
tended, lu» direw » 
in some aramatfe 
sksepei'i not^ iMi 

He ms n ghaittijr ^pedudkat rt ^il im< t^)i Hdi td op idi 
coudh, the bones usd'esrinige# pHNPt 'Om SorfiHBe 

ofhisaktn/as if thsf haft tteveS bbdp diqdiwimli &ph; bis 
£sce ms long^ sod foRowsid »idi «(li&ltl«%. b^bis efSi Ihoi^ 
it idbideied at finlv behsane fMdh^ fjpms SSM^ He 
seemed to be amtie erf ^ {Kesenon tkniS dln^Sdd for 

be attempted feebly to pw ^ oowdng pom his bead, to 
token of KfeioDce, at be elK{ttl(0^^lB p ||dbdti^ and snb> 
InissiOe voice, foi bis psIslSt. " ‘ ^ 

“Dofon ImoAOSb vt^l*'to|d^|^^0Paiid. 

“Not perfecayTioy i^«d butrfly. . "Uf 

deep has been lot^ aodIbD of dreatnsi W| bt>c«tnst|iM|, 
are a great English toed as feenietli bf^^iep czoie, and ^ 
a holy prelate, obose bH»dpg I eaen,tA t«| ipOcNr dtutsp*' 
“Xbtm hast it'-nE«saltoSs JDm^ tif pfuatm," sdkfjtba 
making sign of tfaa ciioa% i^^^atoi^bg 

' “You drf|b|fi*‘4*toe fism 4itb 

been subdoed~r^ spe^ OpTtototoesajtott toecdlecitoo^hh 

. pttlBe'biats<»m|ms^WNMft'--h*>»«BWNl^^ 

^Obe pculfftu fii^Sbitoi tto toQpuitototo j but Iwototo uf 
Gilslapd, more detetoilksd <W'isidm%l htokdM a^ iod 
satiafied hiffls^ tost tod ifss todtorfi 


“Thia tt mSto0im^^ l%y 

totoop; "tbAMSS to maml^tStamh 

moEdner ^daei^ 10 i^( 


( ttiu 
it ^^pp™****- 

i^.J. ^ ^ ^ 


“Stay, let Bsa Saish obe m» Ona. I ixMmitm aoOtouM/ 
said toe Arab; “Xsttoi jpasaotohy^otta^tdl^ gtoao mf 
pabem toe second atoei toil ssfiftlidy^ ^ 

So aaytoto M oto fBpag It telto 

toe contents of wbidt wd|)Mfttoeito^ not 


^HiB^ II-^ lei I 

Va m 
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immersing it in the cap, continued to watch it in 
during the space of five mimtfes. It seesied to the spedaton 
a%if some effervesce^ tocdi plaoe duriog the operation, hot if 
so, it instandy sohaiaed. 

'* Drink,” said the pbyridafi to the sidt man, “ sle^, and 
awaken free from malady.'* 

“ And with this sittple-seemum draoj^t, thoa wilt ondertake 
to cure a raonanh?1 said the'Bwwp d ‘I^e. 

'* I have cured a beg(^» as yoa may behold,” replied the 
sage. " Are (jbe kings of Fnu^ttaa made of other day than 
the meanest of their subjects 

“ l.et us have him presmitly to the King,” said the Baron <rf 
GHsland. “He haul drawn that ha possesses the secret 
which mzy restore his health. If he fiuls to exercise it, I will 
put himself past die poarer of medicmn,” 

As they were about to leave the hut, the sick man, raising 
his voice as mudi as his weakness permitted, exclaimed, 

“ Reverend fktber, nbble ko^ht, and you, kind leech, if you . 

C ttld have tap sleep and recover, tell me ioacharity what has 
Borne of my dear master? ” 

' “ He is upon a distaht expedition, friend,” replied the 
prelate ,* “ <»> ah hiHiOnfable emhsasy, which may detain him 
for some days.” 

“ Nay,” km die Baron of Gilsland, “why decdve the poor 
fellow*? Fri<aid, thy master has returned to the camp, and;,^ 
you vdn pre^tfy see him.” 

The invalid held np^ aS if in thaidcfulness, his wasted hands 
to Heavei^ and, resisting no bnger the soporiferous operation 
of die elixir, so^ down m a genue sleep. 

“ You ate a better j^ydcian than I, Sr Thomas,” sud the 
prelate; “a soothing sdsdiood is fitter for a sick-room than 
an nnjpleasing trath.^ 

“How mean yeh, my teverend IwdP” a^ De Vsnx, 
hastily. “Think yon I would tdl a IMsehood to save the lives 
ofadoten sudiashiB?'' , 

i “ You said,” n^ed the Udaip, wHh nmaifest symptoms of 
glarmi “you aida die asq^^'s master was returned— he, I 
mean, of dkeiCoacluaiy Leopard?” 

« “And he h ntamafid/ said De Vam. spoke with him 
Irat a few hours ,siirae. ' This leaned leedi came in his 
comply.” 

“ noty 1 why td|d you not of hk return to me 7 ” said 
dw bidiqp^ m evldeil|{lt^^ 
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a 

'*X}ul I not ny ttiat diM same Koi^ of the |||Mperd had 
leturded in compata with the phTakwaP^lthoi^ht I had)” 
replied De Vaux, canleady; "Dut irtiKt dgcdded hia rettno jpo 
the skin of die phTSidAQi or the eoreof mo’llajeatjr?” 

“ Much, Sir Ihomaai it dgaSfiod a<dd die bidbc^ 

clenching his handst neiaitii; hkr fiwt l^i^at the eartt^ and 
giving signs of impanetioe^ (ti if ip po jtwohmtakqr manner. 
'* But where can he be gotm-noWt ddl letpe |n%htP--43od be 
with us — here may be smno hita) myoral ” ' 

“Yonder serf in die outer apace;'' rndd De Vaux, pot 
without wonder at the bishop^s emotiiOni^'* can probably teB ns 
whither his master has ggme.” 

The lad was aummmiedi midi in a Iftagiiage neiriy hicom' 
prehensible to them, gave diem at Idbgth to undenmnd, that 
an officer had summoned fait master to the rtn^' tent, some 
time before their arrival at that of bis master. The anxiety of 
the bishop appeared to rise to die highest and became evident 
to De Vaux, though neither an acute observer, nor of n 
suspiaous tempm. But with amdety seemed to increasM 
his wish to keep it subdued and nnObserrad. > He took a iuun' 
leave of De Vaux, who looked after him iddi astonishment; 
and, after shrogimg, m bis sboelders in silioit wonder, 
proceeded to conduct the AnUan pliq^sicmn the tent of 
Kiijg ^chard. 


CHAPTER it 


Ttiif b tlk« oC li adba ; hm* tiwf, 


CM rheumi «pd hM ^ 

Aii 4 qub ilitir ci«a|i tbE 








Tax Baton ot Gdskuid walked iril& dow stqj, and «i 
anxtoiu countenanoe towmtb the ttpu^paeiUon. He bad 
mu(3i diffidence of bis own om^uaty, etpc^ in a Sdd oi badie^ 
and, conscious itf no very acute intdlect>>saa osoally contented 
to wonder at drcugittannes, idddi a manof livdtertmagiiiation 
would have endeavoured to invemigpte a|id undemtand, or at 
least would have made the hibject of fpeculation. But* h 
seemed very extraordinary, ev^ to him, mn die attentioo of 
die Imhop shoidd have been m oiicb, ebstiacted from an 
r^ectiim on dm marveUoos cure which they bad witncased, 
and upon 
to health, 
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Seottbii knighy 
vtthtn the <m3e of 
itde ; end, despite 
pawdngt Aw 

attetepts to form coo- 



dto motiobs ei « 
whom T%diiiuui of Qilddd lEOeir i 
tfentle ktood qMhe 

baroa’s spii^Atailktd: i>l 

foctuwioo.«hehs«»».';A . . 

At 'iBrt<4- to him, that the whde 

might bd h 4^^ withm 

dse camp hf thief iffliitiii, wA io ’ii^ the bbhop, who was by 
some nmieset^ aaV p|il^,4M^ shsotopuloas petsoo, was 
not nicely' to ham bein aihlAii^ It was true that, in his 
ownopinioii^ dMiOiitler so perfe<« as that of 

his nmstet ibinpi^its of chivalry, and the 

chief of Chrisflw 

ideas of perfection 

went no ho^ unworthily, it 

had beaO idinij» hb ihishtt's fate to draw as '<mucb reproach 
and^dtkie, « fum^ tuMh attadbbent from die display of his 
great tpum^ aa^nM la 'lhn very camp, imd amongst those 
pHfiicoi boilWid hi 0am lb die ^^kuaade, were many who would 
iive laodjkmd the Saracens, to the 

•^lea j^V .lttlBh^A^ht^l^ of,; hrirriding, Richard of 

"it is in no sense 

iiBponUlleilHbd^ cure, or seeming, 

dale; wtOliH# »<1^ ®»y “«•* 

nod^ ’l^a^ ifehkr ¥^#^ thr LeOOard majr be 
aceestaty^ and www^ IhA' Bkho^r of Tjjr^ prelate as to is, 
may ham loeto 

V — eamly reconciled 
ih4 ldldiK»h <n learning that, 
:3ejdttidk;: tou|^ had soddeoly 
r&b ' m vaoawaa influenced 
to him the 
a fldse-hearted Soot, 

' a \aht of ingredients flom 



Thb 

with ^ iMd 
comiaiy- to 
nwnmed to 
cgpif by Wa , 
!^jiNa(ed bdkf^^ a. 


^Molvedf hOwton^ hb hhm^ before the King, 

as erf his 

" htOto^ae^ :itohirl^' pip' taato' i tftoy; htptrwy to'the top- 
BOsidOBB ’eBiwtainpd- Scarce 

&to'toA|<#^;;«>>l4piPtov.fi^ fl» impideneo 
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of the fever, «im| tiiat 1# jd&q)4itiofi, 

Ridiaid be^ to 

desire for to leetfl^/': ’Ifnd .sil|iitN:^l»wbi 'to .^'tO tOWOB 

himself ont of 1^, ho4% 

malady. He oea^OiKieoqpil^jPi^jll^^ 
amusements, and fare CTgte wpIfeiMi^^ Of .the 

clerk, even t^j|ii^cCto'k^ili^lii^POlfe^l|fM|e^l|o^ - 

to in vain. Al''l«nfd%.OOfOb^|l^l!^^;'|i^pp|^i^o 
long, therefore,' ere he.'OMM: of 

the process of the curd 
takra, he sent, as*' 

commanding the atteii^celw^oNjMW^ Xoopan^ 

determined to soojt^ ' 

Kenneth a more 

from the.camp, and die y^tiiis 

celebrated physi<^ >■>' . 

The Scotti^ hnighti ,toyal 

presence as one vho 'mol ^’;SM|||ar '. 

eras scarcely known to/tsM' 

although, tenaeioqs d* i^fiuci af^tlsi^ Jn adiim^ 

tlie lady of his secret hni^lio 

occasions when .the' wM|i|tii|in^ 

opened the court’ of 

rank in ctgm^. Tife, 

approaching to . bedl^e^ wji|a!d|C|ia^t lfeni:,to^^^ fen 
A moment, then .stent' 'sand' - stCMjd'-W^;' tod; ,li ^ 

officer in the pmsenoo^df to.' soMeRlte.^; 
enceubut not of Bobs^eliOe Qetolii|l^..i^V''*' v. 'J. 

name,*s^ the:<l!;ii^yii:'iSWft]t^ pf:^.£eot«^- 

From whmn hadrt thoo 

“I tocA it from King of 

Saitland," relied . fV ^ ' 

*'A weapon,” oi^,tonotfr,'. 

nor has ie^heen ]am'':to ,hnv«' 

seen thee bear tlq^ 

when most need dim yet to' 

team that thy- demata iKtoid,, kmtpTlKjM tby . |»p> 
sumption in oUter'^pi^,' ^.■■’•enneaS' 

can challenge 'no, 

transgression. .'r.; •'.'■•■ 

'.K^tnetb 

^imsdtf distinc#'}* ifP;4tobikws 

hm^ and the keen town •|ftaiioai ^p |>''#l<ai. .CtNlfp.de Lion 
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teemed to penettate bi» iamoet toul, combining to discooc^ 
him. 

"And Mid the "ettfaipfu^ !aol(!Ben dioold ob^ 
command^ and bfr.tei«iK^ towaidt tbeir superiors, 

we might forgive a. iM^ve lDaJ|t^ |prMter o^ence than the 
keeping a simple ^hc^d, -^ contrary to our 

express pdbUc ordmjii^]:': 

Ridiard kmt his « 7 e. fiiied,bii the Scot’s ihee, beheld, and 
beholdiiw srniM m1ranfly'a^.,,die n^eC produced, by the turn 
he bad ^en to his geiEin^ elbcxuRttion. 

"So please you, my loid,’'<saf|d the Scot, "your Majes^ 
must be goM''to',]is gmutem^p of Scotland in this 

matter. We ate far'-f^eim bpme; somt of revenues, and can- 
not suiqiort oursdirps aS. your ifire^hy bobles, who have credit 
of the Lombards.' . The Skuaic^ sb^ feel our blows the 
harder that we eat a {i^ece of dried venison from time to time, 
with our herbs rad Mrley-adces.” 

" It skills not askihg my leavci’* said Richard, " since Thomas 
de Vawi^ who doth,.)^ tdl.aiouhd me, that which is fittest in 
bis own ejfes, iuUh already jpven thee permission for hunting 
and hawking."'', ■ 

"Fm hunring coty, and pkaae^you," said die Scot; "but, 
if it Incase your Msjes^ to ipdtu^ me with the privilege of 
hawung also, and, you, Im tP' trust me with a falcpn on fist, I 
trust 1 coidd suf^ly yPur toyid mess with some rmoice water- 
fowl.” 

"I dread nm, if thou hadst but the fidcon,” said the King, 
" thou wotild scarce mut Tor the permission. I wot w«^-tt is 
said abroad that we pf the Anjou resent offence' i^ainst 
our forest law8,'at h^y M we'wonld do treason against our 
crown. TVi btavp aod.irpr^iipM however, we could pardon 
iridier fni8demeraour.r^!^'eDO^ of this.-— I desire to know 
of you, Sir Kh^t; phennoret^ by whose authority, yon 
, took tUs recent jotidP9 bP^the :irilderDess d the Red Sea, 
and Kigaddi?" 

"Ry orda,” ceplted me CooncU cS Princes 

srf'dse Holy OttMule,"'* ' '. ’V,, ' '' 

"And bow dated inj; to suds an order, when I 
-Slot die least, Stuely* il| the league — was unacquainted 
'•'wiA it?" V','' ’ ' .V ' 

"It was not rnyps^ pom: H^^hness," said the Scot, 
" to enquke kdo sochlM^h^ I pm a solder of the Cross 
—^serving, doubdesp .under your 
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banner, and proNid of permiauoo to do ao, birt one 
who hath taken on him the holf f^btd foe 1h« tighti of 
Qiristianitjr, mid, die reeotery of me 0tAj. and 

bound, theref<»^ to oib^* idthotd Borden of die 

princes and chieb Iff wmnn tM # i| directed. 
That indisposition diouU Kichi^’l diott time, 

four Highness from thenr b so 

potential a voice, I must tatB0nt<1^ iil OiristendiHn ; but, 
as a soldier, I most obey thoss^OQi^l«>di dih . lawful right of 
command devolves, or set bj^ «ri'dW4ihHnp& bi d^‘ Christian 

*‘Thou say'st wel],” 'SBid,' Kui^ iU<di4i4i '*knd the blame 
rests not with thee, but iridt d>^ ttidi vdiom, when it shall 
please Heaven to raise me front mis acenrsed bed of pdn and 
inactivity, I hope to reckoo.ttmndly, vl^t the JHirport of 
thy message?" - V \ 

“ Methinks, ami please your Highittss," rehiaMl $ii Kenneth, 
*' that were best asked of those who Sent me, and who can 
render the reasons of mine eriMn^f 'Whereas, 1 can only tdl 
its outward form and pu^Ott** , V 
“ Palter not with me. Sir Scot-^ were ifli for thy mfety/ 
said the irritable monarch. ' ' 

“My safety, n^ hnd,* t<mHed-din1(iti{^ drmly^^^^ cast 
behjnd me as a regardless dimg.wfaen. f vowed myseff to this 
enterprise, looking rather to my immOdal wel&re than' to diat 
which concerns my earthly body." . . ■ 

“ By the mass," said King Rtehl^ “dlou art a hraSefettfiw ! 
Hark;; thee. Sit Knight, I love thf . SCottirii pebble; they^are 
' hardy, though d(^^ and nnhM^ hn^ I tiuO men 
in the main, though the nefc^ty .Of Sti& hM sometimes «> 0 ' 
strained them to be diss^nll^;' t t|i^|i»ye some love at tbeh 
hand, for I have vota^U^ ilbt^ «nns 

have extorted from me, any morfttipllfont fe» i^ecetsois>r‘ 
I have re^teblidhed tiie ftn^wsaei Of arid Berwidt, 

which lay in ple(%e to JSnglsiidT^l’ hil^ fori($ed yotn ancient 
boundaries— and, foially, f faavo to homage 

upon the crown of Enjpand, wbiim J’.t|^<tiight m^tly forced 
on you. I have endeavou^: in Ailih honourabin and in* 
dependent tiimds, where former of %#md attenipted 
only to compel nnwiSit^ and kosnls." , . 

“ M this you have done, my lam ^ Kenoeffa, 

bowing—" All this yott have (fone. lieaty irith our 

sovereign at Cantmbmt. Tbereforelmw joa nie^ and ttmaif' 
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better. Scettidi jiian, mr itfuivt tlijb infidels, nndet 

Jim bumenp, 1IW fom fftmtwrs 

ioftogloado If itic$rft^t;fer|(miab*^4tt» because th 

limZm MM 

I greilt it ^ ^ ficxxi offices 

1 t ,j^^{|mi|W |«Mi to lementber, that, as a 

piincipd- flaombea. n^^. i$lt^tiai)L^.|^^ I bave a right to 
k&o« ’the-a<^paiti«tio0a '^.^^i^^ Do me, therefore, 

thejuatice to tilftiib tidp to be acquainted with, 

and wfai<^ I ami b«b^ truljr ficcm you than from 

OtheW.*'.};; 

truth; for 1 purj^es towards the 

principal .object single-hearted and 

honest; end for offieii of 

the Holy^^^q;^^ t6 know, my charge 

was to {wp 0 H,' 1 $koqg^' 4 ^ the hermit of Engaddi 

-Ht ht^jr nAu^ respeatedoad {ppted^% himself “ 

. ** A co&douatidtiibf I doubt itot," said Richard, 

Ittsdly mtORuptua'IdiA ^ 

SamtA^^|ne«|^j^-&ge,"^ the Scottish knight; 

*' estab&sbsmt olfA lidiusg {N6^ and fibe withdrawing 

oof'aiilild'firam^^tUesdE^'* rT‘'..;r,;'4''v '" 

'*S(^f 3 «oigeil^ sitldf|tfohidA':ht^ — “111 as 1 

have .ju^y^hi^;^ Ojf Cotdd .not have dreamed th^ 

would ^hopd 'bthnokbd tlpassis}^ : ^ sudt dishonour. Speak, 
Sir KetueoL tdda .srhat«^,im ym 'odry sddi a message ? " 

iawiMi.^ _1 J .' •_! ifcr 1 


“ WW», fi^t gMPi 
wheo wP 'hka loiHf- ' 
ahme ||tu3yt«d *tf s 
likdy to h^ j|%|p 
cir<mmdaasoesfo;j 
“And OB whsf 



fora;? said Kenneth ; b^use, 
foiiifoiV:;.t^adiet whose go&lance ' 
me whd could succeed him 
I ooceijni^ted it weU in such 


. , ,. '‘^''dw.^t^pefidlleaeeto b«c^^ 

hraet«d 7 "'‘siid Kfof the passion 

1f!ttt.%hidk '! 

“ 7 ihefo:'|r<W'liiid''fii|Mwd:fo.,«^ the 


’KiM''bfa&p 
jWtiehomii$r 



{*0 be assifoifitd. 
njp. regard "" 




,^i:<duii»med them sealed 

twnilit?’-~far fool, 

pbrawd^lSooCltth utai^ “I hold 
Ifayeesiesi from the Payiumrie. 
Iq^iied al Beaveii; at least it 
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^HUtsItsd Ofdf OOdW[OB«% (Mid oot *» tSSih 



seemed to oie ;i 
ingilike], 

“Shiewdllf JHiid, 

back on bk eoatb, 

*• Now of hii jiei^twsieilf*/ j 

" His pemtends^* dpite „ 

sincere, and tlie:£tt^ of ,'«(||ik^ 
which he seemSi 'in 
tion." 

“And for bkiic 
“Methinksilfy 
of the security of 
means Bb<»t of a I 
of Enj^and hath oeashd to^ 

“ And therefore die. ooMiird'. 
of these miserable w^ 

and their fiuth« are otdjr in^t 
question is retreat, MMli 
armed Saracen, would hwp14' 
ally!" : . 

“ Might I so kr jnesome, £^> 
knijght, “ this discotuse hat hkMniii^ 
which C^rist8ndo«a#ead4‘ tn^'OsS 
of infidels.” 

, The countenaaeaof 
and his actioit heoamtt; iolotf. 
clenched hand, eipani^ 
once to suffer tm^ bqt 
TcxsitidD of mind^ wkuUi 
if in contempt of^bo&r' 

“ You can flatter,' Siir^., 
not I must Iniiir nitm . 

Saw you my royal dhdbint 
“To m know' 
with Considetahie 
night processkm in tfad 
“laskfoa,*«udtlie . 
were not in the chi^ Ot: 
there saw BerengBm>;fhiiMh|i^^^ 
Court, who went ihSir ^ 
“]dyh>f4’'ieUl^ 
the omessiood. Ih.tt 
anchor copdae i e d octC 







_h%toh!is 8ke lhat 
h^hthood 
3< wW At 
agidnst an 
hrik a djAig 




('ntnoihificNheA 
with 

.ejjpst’ho'MM^at 
|a->tdiid’:itiMiilbder' 
«* 

. . ( me 

K*9B**eA^' 

:*^whi!ih«r'yh» 
“ ^feeitd 
'of'faeir^ 


ili^ee'do^hdiiN^k 
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to a raUc of Uie saocti^ ; bot as I saw dot their fsoes, 

nor beard drear unleM in thebmnns which thejr chanted, 

1 cannot tell wbottiec the Queen of lUB^and was of the bevy." 

" And was tbet« no one of these ladies known to you f " 

Sir Kenneth stood litoiiL 

“I ask yo« 4 * said lUdiarti iaiihw lunself on his elbow, 
“as a knight and a geDdeinan4-aM I diaU know by your 
answer how yon vihse ehhihr iAaiacter— did you, or did you 
not, know any lady amongst tbat band of wmshippers ? " 

“ My lord)^ said Kenoedii, not witbobt mod} hcantation, ** I 
mi^t guesa.** * a * 

"And I also may gBesS," said tibe King, frowning sternly; 

*' but it is enough, Leopsra as yon in, Sir Knight, beware 
tempting the ben’s paw. t Ihudc ye->-to beoMne enamoured of 
the moon would be bat an act of Adly ; but to leap from the 
battlements of a lofty toUW, in die hftd hope of coming within 
her sphere, were SeUnd^estroctive madness." 

At this moment sooM bustling was heard in the outer apart- 
ment, and the Kio|^ htotite ebai^png to bis more natural 
manner, said, “Enoagh~.l|KOOe--«sp^ to De Vaux, and 
send him hither with the Arabian physician. My life for the 
faifti of the Soldan t ' Wottid be but abjure his false law, I 
would aid him with my swwd to drive this scum of French and 
Austfians from his domiiiiom^.aiid think Palestme as well 
nded by him ai sriieo her kings were anointed by the decree 
of Heaven itself." ‘ ^ * 

, The Knigbt of toe iMffmtd rmiied,and jaesentlT afterwards 
the diambadatp announced M dqmtatian frrom the Council, 
who had come to wait oi^ the Majc^ of England. * » 

"It m well they al||^ th^t 1 am mnng yet,” was his reply. 

*' Who are the.remend wnhsMadors?" 

"’nw Grand Master bf -Temjriam, arid toe Marquis of 
Montserrat" ' < > >' 

"^11 brother of Fkanoe loves not ridc>beds," said Richard; 
'"yet, had l^ilip been ill^.l 4md Mood by his concli lor% siuce. 
>*Joeelytt, tsy me toe cOnch mot» frd^, it is tumbled like a 
stormy sea-'-reidb me yomler eted niinop-.4am a comb 
tosoug^ my hidr and bism ■> They tome, indeed, liker a lion’s 
msae thane Christom nian’a locks— brirw water." 

»"My lord," .laid toe.>tiemf^Sra dmmbetlun, «" toe leedms 
say toat cold ttater nHiy he fisod.*^ 

"To toe tool fiend Into toe toeches I" replied toe monerto; 
"if they cannot cure ^bink yen I srOl allow toem to 
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torment me^-TTberei, tben,” he wid, after iutniig made luf 
eblutioos, "admit the vonhipfiil m90f$t imr wiQ now, 1 
think, scaiodf tee that ^BaeaM baa irntda ttOgligeat 

W his person.* . 

' The cdebrated l^CaMm hf the Tempiart hai a td], var* 
trom man, vidi a biow on 

vhich a thousand datk 

tieir obscurity. At ^e h|Ma-^'jli^ to Whom 

their order was every ndng ,aM >nmy‘;hu^^ — 

seeking the advan<»smeist <ii, ite po^, ewhh lift hasardof 
that very teligidn whkdt the ftfctemft l '.' . w to e OK^^aally aasodated 
to protect— accused oflbeK^aml whthiaral^ hjr ftieir 

character Christian prienr-Hratpemed ;of leiMt kigue with the 
Soldan, though by oath deeot^ to the pebjo^oo 6f the Holy 
Temple,, or its lecoveijMrdie tiliehi jmd the whole 

personal character of itf commanded Or Gtiiad Haster, was a 
riddle, at the exposition of triiidl'most aoenj^addered. The 
Grand Master was dressed in his White rohes of solemrdty, imd 
he bare the abacus, a mystie staff .of. otfSot^ thopacoliar form of 
which has given rise to sudi bl^i^pilpr coc^ectuies and com- 
mentaries, leading to suspicionB tutt this cddbrated ftatemity 
of Christian knighu were embodied itader tiie foulest symbols 
of Paganism. ■ . , .■ V „ 

Conrade of Montserrat had a mueh!iiioio plaastog exterior 
than the dark and mysterious 'priOMwoldier oy whom he OM' 
'accompanied. He was $ handspl^lBdiK of middle age^ W 
something past thattermi bold tn ffM^Bd^h^acioosin ooum^ 
gay and gallant in rimes of .fesririt^fjMV.Onthe other^l^ 
he wa< generally accused of :veissrih^, «C A narrow and emrisb 
ambition, of a desire to extend <)^^Of^ .priobkMility wiihoat 
regard to tbe weal of thb (otm of :Paldstipe> and of 

seeking his own interim ha|^PiiiaP;h{h{Oti^ Saladin, 

to tbe prejudice of dm Chr^inan iMttehl.. t. 

When tbe uhial sahthriiotis dime 

dignitaries, and coai[tMiis^' 8^ IBiihard^ thd 
Marquis of Mootaemd: oomsaehcjed. raia' eiqMWmrion cd m 
morives of thmr virit^ sent,to ientd the amdous 

kings and princes whooompowsd the Of the Crosaders, 

to "enquire mto the heMth’oC.'dadr. hi a|gp M iiima!jm{,<^ tbe 
valiant Ki^ of Englaod.^ , . , * ' ' ’ . . 

' "We know die hopachoKm ift Hirhiidi, die priiian of the 
Council hdd our bei^’^ filg^ King ;|fatid are 
wi^ aware bow nmefa wey must rifftted by siiiqp«e«sirig 
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•Q coruMity eoacmifq: it for fi»ittemdav«,/clr fcu^.doobeent 
of tggravooag.iMi' 4i*0Bdir by utm mieqf teganliiig 

tbe ovent* ' 

Tbe flow being chewed, atul he 

hina^ diiOm 4M)0 lepek pf && tvplj, h» more 

aiutere oo|ta|i«imBliO«« M dib llaaeidtf the oomrerMtion, and, 
with al ancn. ditjr aiikbb^ gim^eit iM» cxHuasteot with the 
pretence wbkdr ittMiaed tiie Ki^ that the; 

came from the ChQiM% to wtihteeMne of Obrntendoo^ 
"that be would etdw h» beiilfh to be tampered with by 
an inSdd pfayne^ ^d li 'he dbpatched by Saladin, unnl 
tbe Coondl bed >we|b bmasuree to pstaom or confirm the 
•uq>icioni iddcb fimmA eote^ed did attach itseif to 

the nuaiioB nfiwirli a Pfiiitliii ^ '> 

**<3raDd Idattet qf d»« hdfy'te^ ntliaid Order of Knights 
TemifiarB, ehd yooi dfoet ItoidW Mmquis of Montserrat,” 
n^liM Bliduttdt * ^ if pkpae you ^to, lethe into the adjoining 
pa^on, you >imll peoi^tl^ eee idtat account we make of die 
tender remommiboea orm f^yail and princely colleagues in 
this lehgkiupwatfitte,'* 

The Maiftthi and ^nmd liCatter^iCdred accordingly; nor 
bad diqy hem macrhwHtteB i» the outward pavilion when the 
Ihuttem idiyaii^'i«n$nti|vaceMnitB^ by die Baron of 
Q&dand, and KuouedtofScddand. baran, however, was 
a £htle latrn of emtei^ die toat tiddi dm other two, stopping, ^ 
petcbance, to iieaelt^wn^ to<dm wudem without 
M the Atabimt jjitmem Uqtand, be made his obeisance, 
after tbe Otiesmd to tae Mwquis and Grand htoster, 

whose ^mi^^ima iinpbr^b<^ fiooei their appearanto*and 
thebbeantg; Tbb £mi^;itbrter tokened tbe qshitation with 
an expreanon of the Marquis, iritb dm 

ptqwlitt cpaettiii^ wnlii^ 

tank and nadom) IlMiai^aplMaet thir dm Seotdsh knight 
waitstm tor the apivu ePNPb Intt^'lpeiatBdf not of his own 
audi^ty, to enM'tbe btofitd thtoXlin|dif En^bnd, and daring 
th it wtojiw 

** wt tqxm the 

^Thft id|Bi of i^iito^aitoltotod dm eagu "(diinea cm the 
NaiuaCihtbinVjMol|'«to^llb» bUdlMbtod his servant dam 

BA .-MiMPmHMfMi nMCB^VT ^VBBB jEKUBu uD ID ejEBKCuB 

Umi iut f t ^ ^ 

X ^Miahalievtug^bdtota^^ the 0mnd Mbsmc. "or ubatso- 
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ercr.lijiQf^nil tbas fix W ^ 


thoa imlaaw that ttioa;^ib«lt M ton 
, ihookl Kiag JUdM|i#4ir^t;0det tb| 
"rb^!(iKg»hmAi0^ 

I cap IwiBt-JjWe. 
the book of iS^fr ' 

“Nay, teTttM‘*i»d 
^Mocttsenat, “0B|)lid<k1^ 
vitb ow ChrutkMt ^xoic^ 
he aafety of b^\iu^dltol(^V-rfijk^t% 
^yudan, whole a)||y[ 
t» repair to die 
league, aod there 
ud learned leedihaii "" 
insaiu of piotleM ai^ 
yoa escape all the dai^gx 
matter upon your sole (msweiw 
« My lords,” said 
knowledge hadi its 
nay. hath sometiiiies ,.1 m ' i 
have the command of 
heal this Naarene Kind itii 
1 will obey bis contiMids^:’' 
for the blood of 'dm 
wapona But I win not 
’ the virtue of the medidakr^ 
tlvough the giafie of dm 
delay between me and 
•tWho talks of deU^r 
entering the ,tent f h 

salute you, my 
Master. But I mi 
to the bedside of 
“My loid,”i»id 
laagm^. of Cwd .. 
that wedlkine msy^pnsf|jii|tst^sisi' 
monaxcbs end ^ 

mirtmg infidd 
< . ao vaWhle as d^ of. ' 
i; “NoMelxml 
"fdo nmthm nm mnt^; 
them; moteorver, f M 
eyes have seas 
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that this heatbea can cure the sickness of King Richard, and 1 
believe and he will labour to do so. Time is precious. 
If Mahotnmed^iMy God’s curse be on him \ — stood at the 
door of the tent» with such fair purpose as this Adonbec el 
Hakim entertam^ I woufal bold it sin to delay him for a 
minute — ^So, glVc ye Ood^en, my lords.” 

” Nay, but,” said Ctwrade of Montserrat, " the King himself 
said we should be presetit when this same physician dealt upor 
him.” 

The baron wbis|M^red the chamberlain, probably to knot 
whether the Marquis spoke truly, and then replied, “My lords 
if you will hold your patience, you are welcome to enter witn 
us ; but if you interrupt, by action or tnreat, this accompHshei 
physician in his duty, be it known, that, without resfiect to 
your high quality, I will enforce your absence from Richard’s 
tent; for know, I am so well satisfied of the virtue of this 
man’s medicines, that were Richard himself to refuse them, by 
Our I^dy of Lanetcost, 1 think I could find in my heart to 
force him to t«ake the means of his cure whether he would or 
no. — Move onward, El Hakim.” 

The last word was spoken in the lingua franca, and instantly 
obeyed by the physician. The Grand Master looked grimly 
on the UQCeremonioos bid soldier, but, on exchanging a glance 
with the Marquis, smoothed his Crowning brow as well as he 
could, and both follo#ed Dc Vaux and the Arabian into the 
inner tent, where Richard lay expecting them, with that im- 
patience with which the sick man watches the step of his 
physiciam Sir Kenneth, whose attendance seemed neither 
asked nor prohibited, felt bimself, by the circumstanbes in 
which he stood, entitled to follow these high d^niuiries, but, 
conscious of his iuiferior power and rank, remained aloof during 
the scene which took place. 

Richard, when they entered his apartment, immediately ex- 
daimed, “So hoi a goodly fellowship come to see Richard 
take his leap in the dark. — My noble allies, I greet you as the 
representatives of our assembled Les^ue ; Richard will again 
be amongst you in his former fashion, or ye shall bear to the 
grave whit is left of him, — De Vaux, lives he or dies he, thou 
haA the thanks of thy prince.--^There is yet another — but this 
fever hath wasted my ^esight — What, the bold Scot, who 
would climb Heaven without a ladder? — he is welcome too. 
Come, Sir Hakim, to the woHt, to the work.” 

The physidan, who had already informed himself of the 
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« various symptoms of the King’s illness, now pufse for a 

long time, and with deep attention, while stood 

silent and in breathless expectatioa llie filled a 

cup with spring water, and dipt into k red purse, ^ 

which, as formerly, he took from bis Kbsof^ he seemed 

to think it suffidently mccficated, hO wki^atout to offer it to 
the sovereign, who prevented him, by saybgi Hold an instant 
' — I'hou hast felt my pulse, let me lay iny finger on thine.~I 
too, as becomes a good kni^t, know something of thine art” 
The Arabian yielded his hand without hesitation, and his 
long slender dark fingers were, for an instant, enclosed, and 
almost buried, in the large enfoldraent of Kin^ Richard’s hand. 

“ His blood beats caTm as an infant’s,” said the King ; “so 
, throb not theirs who poison princes. De Vittk, whether we 
live or die, dismiss this Hakim with honour and s^etjr-^ 
Commend us, friend, to the noble Saladtn, Should 1 die, it is 
without doubt of his faith — should I live, it will be to thank 
him as a warrior would desire to be thanked.” 

He then raised himself in bed, took the cup in his hand, 
and turning to the Marquis and the Grand Master, “ Mark 
what 1 say, and let my royal brethren pledge me in Cyprus 
wine— ‘To the immortal honour of the first Crusader who 
shall strike lance or sword on the gate of Jerusalem ; and to 
the shame and eternal infamy of whomtoever shall turn back 
(rum the plough on which he hath laid his hand ) ' ” 

He drained the cup to the bottom, resigned it to the Arabian, 

* and sunk back, as if exhausted, upon the cushions which were 
arranged to receive him. Hie {^ysidan, then, with silent but 
^ expressive signs, directed that aU should leave the tent, except 
mg himself and De Vaux, whom no re^nstrance could induce 
io withdraw, 'i'he apartment was cleared acitofdingly. 


CHAPTER 

And Horn f will onciMp » menu book, 

And, to y«u <|wck.CDaOftiviilm diacontoot. 

I'll toad yen muwr d«ip aftd dangotou#. 

Memry/y PmHi. 

Trx Marqutf of Montserrat and the Grand blaster of the 
Kn^hts Templars stood t^etber tt» the front of ^ royal 
pavilion, within which this singular scene had passed, and be- 
held a strong guard of bills and bows drawn out to form a 

ft 
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ctrde aioumf it, mmI at distance all which might disturb ^ 
the sleeping eeonari^/!' THue soldiers wore the downcast, silent, 
and sullen looks, ^hicb they trail their arms at a funeral, 
and stepped with such caution that yon could not bear a 
buckler ring, or 4 swdid clatter, though so many men in 
armour were moving around the tent They lowered their 
weapons in deep lev^r^ce, as the dignitaries passed through 
their hies, but witb the same profound silence^ 

*'There is a change of chm among these island dogs,’* said 
the Grand Master to Conradc^ when they had passed Richard’s 
guarda ^’What hoarse tnmiilt and revel to be before 
^is pavilion! nought but pitching tjtie bar, hurling the ball, 
wrestling, roaring of sohgs, cktteriug of wine>pots, and quaffmg 
of flagons, ibnong these burly yeomen, as if they were holding ^ 
some country wake, with a Maypole in the midst of - them, in- 
stead of a royal standard.” 

’’Mastiffs are a faithful race,’’ said Conrade; ’’and the 
King their master has won their love by being ready to wrestle, 
brawl, or revel amongst the foremost of them, whenever the 
humour seized himt” 

” He is totally compounded of humours,” said the Grand 
Master. ’’Marked you die pledge he gave us, instead of a 
prayer, over his gracecup yonder?” 

” He would have feh it a grace-cup, and a well spiced one 
too,” said the Matquis, ’’ were Saladin like any other Turlf 
that ever wore tutban, or turned him to Mecca at call of the 
Muezzin. But he affects faith, and honour, and generosity, — ' 
as if it were for an unbaptisea dog like him to practise the 
virtuous bearing Of a pbristiaii knight 1 It is said he hath * 
applied to Richmd to bo admii^ wiUiin the pale of chivalry.” 

^’By Saint Barnard I ^’^ eaclaithed the Grand Master, ”it 
were tim^ then to throw otf oor beltd and Ipurs, Sir Conrade, 
deface our armorial beairmp,4^ renounce our burgonets, if 
the highest hopour of Christianity were conferred on an 
unchristened Turk of tenpence.” 

’’You rate the Soldan dieap,” replied the Marquis; ”yet 
though he be a likely man^ I have seen a better heathen sold 
fqt forty pence at the bagnio*” 

They were now near dieh horses^ which stood at some 
distance from the toyad ten^ prasi€!if]|; among the gallant train 
of e«3uiriii and pages by wtioiett trcy were attended, when 
Conrade, atter a moment’s pause, proposed that they should 
enjoy the coolness of the evening breeze which had arisen, and. 
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4 dismissing their steeds and attendant^. hdmesrards to 
their own quarters, through the lines Ohristian 

camp. The Grand Master assented, proceeded to 

walk together accordingly, avoidlDg, w if % consent, 

the more inhabited parts d dt« and tradtig tl>e 

broad esplanade wbkA 1» bettreoii t|m!4eatt aoid die external 
defences, where th^ could cotxrehK in unmarked, 

’ save by the sentioeb aa they passed tbenui 

They spoke for a time upon tite o^itary P)^ts and prepara- 
tions for defence ; bnt this sort 'of discoane,' in ithich neither 
seemed to take interest, at lengda died away,„and tha« was a 
long pause, whidt terminated by the: Marquis of Montserrat 
stopping short, like a mdh who has fomed a sudden resolu- 
, tion, and, gazing for some moments im the dark, inflexibk 
couotenaiicB of the Grand Master, he at lei^th addressed him 
thus — "Might it consist with your ralour and sanctity, 
revered Sir Giles Aman^, I would pray you fmr once to lay 
aside the dark vizor wfaii^ you wear,, and to convme with a 
friend barefaced.” 

The Templar half-smiled. ’ ' 

“There are light-coloured masks,^ he sakl, "tts weD as daik 
vizors, and the one conceals the natural features as completely 
as the other," 

" Be it so,” said the h^quis, putting bis band to his chin, 
and • withdrawing it wim the action of one who unmasks 
Himself ; " there lies my disguise. And now, what think you, 

. as touching the interests of your own Qriter, of the prospects 
of this Crusade ? " 

. “This is tearing the veil from wy- thoughts rather. 
exposing your own,” said the Gfomd Mjitster; "yet I will reply 
with a parable told to me by a^sanion ^.the desert. — ‘A 
cerudn farmer prayed to Heaven fop lai^ andT murmured when 
it fell not at his need. To punljih tiis aMsrtiiMce, Allab,' said 
the santon, 'sent the Euphrates upon hv and ’he was 
destroyed with all his possessions^'«veii by tf^ pantiDg of his 
owo wishes.* " 

"Most truly Spoken,” nid Ote hlaiquis Cmnadc; “would 
that the ocean had swallowed up.,ninetoen parts of the 
armaments of these Western princes i whdt remained would 
better have served the puiptw of the Christian nobles of 
Palestme, the wretched remnant of, the lAtin Idqgdom of 
Jerusalem. Left to ourselvesi we m^t hkve bent to the 
storm, or, moderately mppoi^ with money and troops, we 
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might hare compelled Saiadin to respect our valour, and grant , 
as peace and protection on easy terms. But, from the 
extremity of danger with which this powerful Crusade threatens 
the Soldan,^ we caimot suppose, should it pass over, that the 
Saracen will suffer any one of us to hold possessions or 
principalities in Syria, far less permit the existence of the 
Christian military fraternities, from whom they have experienced 
so much mischief.*^ 

“ Ay, but," said the Templar, •• these adventurous Crusaders 
may succeed, and again plant the Cross on the bulwarks of 
Zioa" 

•‘And what will that advantage cither the Order ofahe 
Templars, or Conrade df Montserrat T" said the Marquis. ^ 

“You it may advantage,* replied the Grand Master. 
“Conrade of Montserrat might become Conrade King of 
Jerusalem.* 

“ That sounds like something," said the Marquis, “ and yet 
it rings but hollow.— Godfrey of Bouillon might well choose 
the crown of thorns for his emblem. Grand Master, 1 will 
confess to you I have caught some attachment to the Eastern 
form of government: a pure and simple monarchy should 
consist but of King and subjedte. Such is the simple and 
primitive structure — a shepherd and his fiock. All tins 
internal chain of feudal dependence is artificial and sophisti- 
cated, and I would rather hold me baton of my poor 
marqursate with a firm gripe, and wield it after my pleasure, 
than the sceptre of a mcmarch, to be in effect restrained and , 
curbed by the will of as many proud feudal barons as hold 
land tinder the Assise of Jerusalem.^ A King should, tread r 
freely, Grand Master, and should not be controlled by here a 
ditch, and there a fence — here a feudal privilege, and there a 
mail-clad baron, with his sword in his hand to maintain it. To 
sum the whole, I a«n aware that Guy de Lusignan’s claims to 
the throne would be preferred to mine, if Rldiard recovers, 
and has aught to say in the choice." 

“Ermugh," said the Grand Master; “thou hast indeed con 
vinced me of thy sincerity. Others may hold the same opintoui, 

VTbe Assises de-Jerutatem were tise of feodaJ Uw, composed by 
Gktdfrey of Boulogne, fat the govcfimnent or the Latin kingdom of Palestine, 
when leconqiieted haim the Sameettt. “ It was composed with advice of 
fht patriard and barons, the eleigy and laity, and is," aayi the historian 
6>hbon, “ a predous monument Of feudatoiy jurisprudence, founded upon 
thoae principles of freedom which were essential to the system." 
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r,but few, save Conrade of Montsenra^ dared frankly avow that 
^he desires not the restitution of the kii^dom of Jeiusaleoiy but 
rather prefers being master of a portion of its fragmeiit$» like 
the barbarous islknders, who labour not for the d^vmance of 
a goodly vessel from the biOowSi expecting rather to enridi 
themselves at the expense of the 

“ '^hou wilt not betray my counsd ? ** said Coniade, looking 
shaq^ly and suspiciously, ^^now for certain that my tongue 
shall never wrong my head, nor my hand forsake the defence 
of either. Impeach me if thou wilt — 1 aln prepared to defend 
myself in the lists against the best Templar who ever laid Lince 
in rest” 

*1 Yet thou stait'st soAewhat suddenly for so bold a steed,” 
^ said the Grand Master. However, I swear to thee by tike 
Holy Terpple, which our Order is swero to defend, tihat 1 will 
keep counsel with thee as a true comrade.” 

**By which Temple?” said the Marquis of Montserrat, 
whose love of sarcasm often outran his policy latid discretion. 

Swearest thou by that on the hiU of Zion, which was built bj 
iving Solomon, or by that symbolical, emblematical edifice 
which is said to be spoken of in the cotmeUs held in the 
vaults of your Preceptories, as something which infers the 
aggrandizement of thy valiant and venerable Order?” 

The Templar scowled upon him with an eye of death, but 
answered calmly, ** By whatever Temple 1 swear, be assured, 
Lord Marquis, my oath is sacred I would I knew how to 
• bind t/tee by one of equal obligation.” 

** 1 will swear truth to thee," said the Marquis, laughing,/^ by 
> the Bari's coronet, which 1 hope to convert, ere these arc 
over, into something better. It feels 'cold on my brow, thai 
same slight coronal; a duke^s cap of maintenance were 
better protection agaimt such a ni^ht^bteem as now blows, and 
a king's crown more preferable stdl, being lined with comfort- 
able ermine and velvet In a w<^ our interests bind us 
together ; for think not, Lord Grand Master, that, were these 
allied princes to regain Jerusalem, and place a king of their 
own choosing there, they would suffer your Order, any mote 
than my poor marquisate, to retain the independence which we 
now hold. No, by Our Lady! * In such case the proud 
Knights of Saint John must again spread pli&ters, and dress 
plague-sores, in tM hospitals; and you, most puissant and 
venerable Knights of the Temple, must return to your con- 
dition of tixn^e men-at-arms, sk^p thr^ on a p^Iet, and 
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mount two upon one hors«^ u four present seal still expresses \ 
to have been your ancient most simple custonL*' 

“The rank, privileges, and opulence of our Order prevent 
so much dqgmlation as you threaten,” said the Templar, 
haughtily* 

“ These are your bane»” said Conmde of Montserrat ; “ and 
you, as well as I, reverend Gnmd Master, know, that were the 
allied princes to be successful inf Palestine, it would be their 
first point of policy to abate the independence of your Order, 
which, but for the protection of our holy father the Pope, and 
the necessity of employing yoUr valour in the conquest oi 
Palestine, you would I019 since have experienced. Give them 
complete success, and you will be flung aside, as the splinters 
o( a oroken lance w toss^ out of the tilt-yard” 

“There may be truth tn what you say,” said the Templar, 
darkly smUin^; “hut What were our hopes should the allies 
withdraw then forc^ and leave Palestine in the grasp ot 
Saladin?” 

“ Great and assured,^' replied Conrade; “the Soldan would 
give large provinces to maintain at his behest a body of 
wellappointed Frankish lances. In Egypt, in Persia, an 
handled such auxiliaries, joined to his own light cavalry, 
would turn the battle i^ainst the most fearful odds. This 
dependence would be but for a time — perhaps during the life 
of this enterprising SoMan-^but, in the East, empires arise likc^ 
mushrooms, Suppose him dead, and us strengthened with a 
constant succession of .fierv and adventurous spirits from 
EuropCi what might we not hope to achieve, uncontrolled by 
these;^|onarcbs, whose dignity throws us at present Into the * 
shadi^^ind, were thejf to remain here, and succeed in this 
expedition, would wiQingly us for ever to degradation 

and dependence 

“ You say welVhtJ Miurquit,” said the Grand Master ; 

“ and jour words ^4 an echo in my bosom. Yet must we be 
cautidus ; Philip of France is irise as well as valiant” 

“ True, and will he dietefom dte more easily diverted from 
an expedition, to which, in li moment of enthusiasm, or urged 
by his nobles, he mShly bound himself, He is jealous of King 
KJthard, his natuhd en^^, and longs to return to prosecute 
plans of ambiddn nearer to f^is than Palestine. Any fair 
pretence will seite him for wididrawing from a scene, in which 
ht is aware he is wasting the force of his kingdom.^ 

** And the Duke cf Austria? * said the Templar. 
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* “Oh, touching the Duke,” teturoed -ConraiJe, "hit seif‘ 
^ conceit and folly lead hint to the tome conclmuona at (k> 
Philip's policy and wisdom. He conceives hiutsdf, God help 
the while I ungratefully treated, because men's moutlto->even 
those of his own filled wUh the praises of 

King Richard, whom he fean aha hatei;^ and in whose harm 
he would rejoice, like those,un^^ ditoi^y cuto who, if the 
foremost of the pack is hnrt % tlui gn^ of the wo^ are much 
more likely to assail the suficrer firom whind, than to home to 
his assistance. — But wherefore tdl I dtis to thee, tove to show 
that I am in sincerity in desiring that ](hh League be broken 
up, and the country 6e^ of ti;^ great monarchs With their 
hosts ? And thou well knowest, and bast thyself seen, how ail 
the princes of influence and prtoer. One aictoe excepted, are 
eager to enter into treaty with the Soldan.”' 

“ I acknowledge it," said the Tempfaur ; were blind that 
had not seen this in their last delibmtioas. But lift yet thy 
f.'iask an inch higher, and tell me diy ropl reason for pressing 
upon the Council that northern Rngushmaa, or .Scot, or 
whatever you call yonder Knight of die Leopafd, to carry their 
proposals for a treaty ? " 

“ There was a policy in t^” replied the ftolian ; “ his 
character of native of Britain was sufiBcient to mtot what 
Sabdin required, who knew him- to belong to dlO band 
nf 'iR.ichard, while his character of. JScbt, and certain other 
personal grudges which I wot of, letidert^ it most unlikely 
that our envoy should, on his return, hold any cbmmunici^on 
with the sick'bed of Richart^ to wdidta prestoce .v akiis ver 
unacceptable.” ' a. 

“OlC too fineHtpun policy,* said dm Qnmld Master )T*6iist 
me, that Italian tpidm’ webs will r^er bind this unshorn 
Samson of the Isle-well if you ton do ^ with new cords, and 
those of the toughest. See you not dtot 4l^ envoy whom you 
have selected so carefully Imtb btought 0% in this physician, 
die means of testoring the iTOmbearted, b(dl*necked Er^lishuuu^ 
to prosecute his crusadii^ enterprito mod io soon as he is 
able once more to mdi on, wh^ of the princes dare hold 
back ? — ^Tbey most follow him for fetf i^ine, althoi^dt dmy 
would march under the bton^ dCBtokn to sboa” 

“Be content," said Contode of ' Mordserrat ; “ere this 
physician, if be "work by any diii^ short of ' miraculous agency, 
can accomplito Richards cure, it nay be possible to put some 
open rupture betwixt the Freochmaiv at least die Austrian, and 
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his allies of England, so that the breach shall be irreconcilable ; \ 
and Richard may arise from his bed, perhaps to command his 
own native troops, but never again, by his sole energy, to wield 
the force of the whole Crusade^” 

“ Thou 1 ‘art a willing atcher,** said the Templar ; ^ “ but, 
Conrade of Montserrat, thy bow is over slack to carry an 
arrow ^to the mark,^' 

He then stopt short, cast a suspicious glance to see that no 
one overheard him, and taking Conrade by the hand, pressed 
it eagerly as he looked the Italian in the face, and repeated 
slowly, “ Richard arise from bis bed, say'st thou ? — Conrade, 
he must never rise I ” ,, 

The Marquis of Montserrat started — “ What 1 — spoke you 
of Richard of England, of Cceur de Lion, the champion of 
Christendom ? ” ’ 

His cheek turned pale, and his knees trembled as he spoke. 
The Templar looked at him, with his iron visage contorted into 
a smile of contempt 

” Know’st thou what thou look’st like, Sir Conrade, at this 
moment ? Not like the politic and valiant Marquis of 
Montscrrat~not.like him who would direct die Council of 
Princes, and determine the fate of empires — but like a novice, 
who, stumbling upon a conjuration m his master’s book of 
gramarye, has raised the devil when he least thought of it, and 
now stands terrified at the spirit which appears before him.'" 

" I grant you," said Conrade, recovering himself, that, 
unless some other 'sure road could be discovered, thou hast 
hint|d^at that whict^ leads most direct to our purpose. But, 
bles^ Mary ! we. shall become the curse of all Eurofle, the 
malediction of every one, from the Pope on his ^throne 'to 
the very beggar at the church gate, who, ragged and leprous, 
in the last extremity of human wretchedne^, shall bless 
himself that he is neither Giles Amaury nor Conrade of 
Montserrat” 

“ If thou takest it thus,” said the Grand Master, with the 
same composure which characterised him all through this 
remarkable dialogue, *Met us hold there has nothing passed 
between us — that we have spoken in our sleep — have awakened, 
and the vision is ^one.” 

^ It never can depart,** answered Conrade. 

"Visions of duetd crowns and kingly diadems are, indeed, 
somewhat tenacious of their place in the imagination,” replied 
the Grand Master# 
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i ** Well,** answered Conrade, ‘‘let me but first try to break 
peace between Austria and England.” , 

They parted. Coniade remained standing still upon the 
spot, and watching the flowing white doak of the Templar, as 
he stalked slowly away, and ^duallj disappeared amid the 
fast-sinking darkness of the Oriental tl^ht Proud; ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and politic, the Marquis of Montserrat ^ yet 
not cruel by nature. He was a yoluptuary and an epicurean, 
and, like many who profess this character, was averse, even 
upon selfish motives, from inflicf^g pain, or witnessing acts of 
cruelty ; and he retained also a genital sens^ of respect for his 
own reputation, which sometimes supplies the want of the 
better principle by whiclf reputation is to be maintained. 

have,^ he said, as his tyes still watched the point 
at which. he had seen the last slight wave of the Templar’s 
mantle, *' 1 have, in truth, raised the devil with a vengeance I 
Who would have thought this st^ ascetic Grand Master, 
whose whole fortune and misfortune are merged in that of bis 
Order, would be willing to do mote for its advancement, than 
I who labour for my own interest? To check this wild 
Crusade was my motive, indeM, but I dutst not think on the 
ready mode which this determined has dared to suggest 
— yet it is the surest — perhaps even the safest” 

Such were the Marquis’s mediurioos, when his muttered 
soliloquy was broken by a voice from a little distance, which 
proclaimed with the emphatic tone of a henMd, ** Remember the 
Holy Sepulchre ! ** 

The exiiortation was echoed from pOiU to post, 
the duty of the sentinels to raise this cry from time 
upon their periodical watch, that the host , of the Ct&deis 
might always have in their remembrance the purpose of their 
being in arms. But though C(Xirade was familiar with the 
custom, and had heard the warning rvoice on all former occasions 
as a matter of habit, yet it came at the present moment so 
strongly in contact with his own train of tlnought, that it seemed 
a voice from Heaven warning him against the iniquity which 
his heart meditated. He looked around anxiously, as if, like 
the patriarch of old, though from vei^r^different circumstances, 
he was expecting some ram caught in a thicket — some substi- 
tution for the sacrifice, which" his comrade proposed to offer, 
not to the Supreme l^ing, but to the Moloch of their own 
ambition. As he looke^ the broad folds of the ensign of 
England, Heavily distending itself to the failing night-breeie^ 
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caught his eye. It was displayed upon an artificial mounds 
nearly in the midst of the camp, which perhaps of old some 
Hebrew chief or duampim had chosen as a memorial of his 
place of rest If so, tibas name was now forgotten, and the 
Crusaders had christened it &fnt George’s Mount, because from 
that commanding height the banner of England was super- 
emine^y displayed, as if ah fsmhltm of sovereignty over the 
many distinguished, noble, and even rdyal ensigns, which 
floated in lower situations. 

A quick intellect like that of Conrade catches ideas from the 
glance of a moment* A single look on the standard seemed to 
dispel the uncertainty of mind which had affected him. He 
walked to his pavilion with the hasty and determined step of 
one who has adQpU4 ^ which he is resolved to achieve, 
dismissed the almost princely train who waited to attend him, 
and, as he committed himsdf tohlacouch, muttered his amendeo 
resolution, that the milder means are to be tried before the 
more desperate are resorted to. 

** To-morrow," he said, “ I sit at the board of the Archduke 
of Austria — ^we will see what can be done to advance our 
purpose, before prosecutmg the dark suggestions of thi« 
Templar." 


CHAPTER XI 

On« thins is cer^it ^ oar Norths Ian<i, 

Alioor tbiit Mrtn. or valour, weaitli, or wit, 

Gfv« oacb |»to(Mone^ to pooMtsor, 

Eory» Uukt fdlows 00 sucb emioMt^e, 

Ai ooitioi tht lyiSo-houDd 00 the roebock'i trmce 
Sbidl pedt thorn doom eocb odo. 

' Sib David Lindsav 

tiEOPOtD, Grand Duk^ of Austria, was the first possessor of 
that noble country to whom die princely rank belonged. 
had been raised to the ducal sway in the German empire, on 
account of his near relationship to the Emperor, Henry the 
Stern, and held under bis government the finest provinces 
which are watered by the Panube. His character has been 
stained in history, on account of one action of violence and 
peifhdy, whidi arose out of these veiy transactions in the Holy 
Land ; and yet shame of having made Kichaid a prisoner, 
when he returned through his dominions, unattended and in 
disguise^ was not one which flowed ftom ICieopold’s natural 
diS|)Osition, He was rather a weak and a vain, than an 
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tmbitious or tyrannical ptiiMs.. His mental powers resembled 
the qualities of his persom He tall, strong Ond handsome, , 
with a complemon in whk^ ted aitd ^white mu strongly 
contrasted, and had long floyriog hxdcS.of fiur hair. But there 
was an awkwardness ha his gait, s^fdi seeo^ is if hts sise 
was not animated by eneigy sufficiinBtto poc lh inotiosi such a 
mass; and in the same maimer, isrearing dte richest dresses, 
it always seemed as if they beeame:.him not' As a ptinoe, he 
apfieared too little familiar with, ^ii crwa 'dignity ; and, beingl' 
often at a loss how to assert hwlaatbofiQi when dm occasion^;:; 
demanded it, he freciuently thcmght hiaistmhbliged to recover, 
by acts and expressioi^B of iQ-:|imed molence, the ground 
which might have been easily, ihtd gnumfoljly/maintshied by 
a little more presence of nilnd, in., die be^oing of the 
controversy. ‘ ‘ . 

Not only were these deficiencies visits to oth^ but the 
Archduke himself could not butsometio^'entmtain a painftil. 
consciousness that he was not altogethm to maintain and ' , 
assert the high rank which he had a^ir^; and to this was 
joined the strong, and someHmes dm just suspicion, that others 
esteeiiied him lightly accordingly. , ; 

When he first joined the Cruisadi^ laith a most princely 
attendance, Leopold bad de^d mitifii tboujoy the firiendship 
and intimacy of Richard, and had mademm advances towards 
cultivating his regard, as the iCit^ of England ought in policy 
to have received and answered. But the ArcMuke, though 
not deficient in bravery, wtts po infinitely' infetior tp Cg|ff de 
Lion in that ardour of mind which Wpo^ danger afcH||de, 
that “the King very somi fadid him m a^.certaui .4 H|b of 
contempt Richard, also, as a Noimum pnne^ a.]^e«^%ith 
whom temperance was habitual, deiqfip^ me inclinatioh of 
the German for the pleasures of the‘taH^ and jparticularly his 
liberal indulgence in the use ' for these, aqd other 

personal reasons, the King of England yety’KKm looked upon 
the Austrmn prince iHth f^ngs of'cmitemf^ which he was at 
no pains to conceal or moa%, dnd whi^ therefore, were 
speedily remarked, and retiurn^ yfim 4e^ hatred, by the 
suspicious Leopold Ti£e discewd betweeU fibem was fanned 
by the secret and politic arts of Fhilq) ^ France, one of the 
most sagacious monat^ of the'ttnmi'WbO,. dreading the fie^ 
and overbearing chanctm cf Rkha^ oonstdeiihg as Us 
natural rivi^ and feeling offended, moreover, ^at the dktatprial 
manner in which he, a vassal of France for bis contindntal 
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domains, conducted himself towards his liege lord, endeavoured 
to stren^hen his own partf, and weaken that of Richard by 
uniting the crusading princes of inferior degree, in resistance 
to what be termed the usurping authority of the King of 
England Such was the state of politics and opinions enter- 
tained by the Archduke of Austria, when Conrade of Montserrat 
resolved upon employing hts jealousy of England as a 
means of dissolving, or loosening at least, the league of the 
Crusaders. 

The time which he chose for his visit was noon, and the 
pretence, to preset the Archduke with some choice Cyprus 
wine which had lately fallen into hi^ hands, and discuss its 
comparative merits with those of Hungary and of the Rhine. 
An intimation of his purpose was of course answered by a 
courteous invitation to partake of the archducal meal, and 
every effort was used to render it fitting the splendour of a 
sovereign prince. Yet the refined taste of the Italian saw more 
cumbrous profusion, than elegance or splendour, in the display 
of provisions under which the \xmd groaned. 

The Germans, though stiU possessing the martial and frank 
cbsuracter of their ancestc;^^ who subdued the Roman empire, 
had retained withal no slight tinge of their barbarism. The 
practices and principles of chivalry were not carried to such a 
nice pitch amongst them, as amongst the French and Enelish 
knights, nor were they strict observers of the prescribed 
of society, which among those nations were supposed to ex> 
presii the height of ci>!wsation. Sitting at the table uf the 
Ard^^e, Conrade was at once stunned and amused with the 
clim^!:^ Teutonic sounds assaulting his ears on alPsides,' 
nottnthstanding the solemni^ of a princely banqueL Their 
dress seemed equally fantastic to him, many of the Austrian 
nobles retaining their long beards, and almost all of them 
wearing short jerkins of various colours, cut, and flourished, 
and fringed, in a manner not common in Western Europe. 

Numbers of dependents, old and young, attended in the 
pavilion, mingled at times in the conversation, received from 
their masters tiie relics the entertainment, and devoured 
tifem as they stood behind the backs of the company. Jesters, 
dwaris, and minst]:el8 were there in unusual numbers, and 
noisy and intrusive than they were permitted to be in 
biitter regulated society. As they were allowed to share freely 
in the wine, which flowed round in large quantities, their 
Kceiised tumult w^ the more excessive. 
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All this white, and in the midst of a damour and confusion, 
^/rhich would better have become a German tavern during a 
fair, than the tent a( a sova-dgn prince, the Archduke was 
waited upon with a minuteness of form and observance, which 
showed how anxious he was to maintain rigidly the state and 
character to which hit elevation had entitled him. He was 
served on the knee, and only b^ ^ noble blood, fed 
upon plate of silver, and drank his Tokay and,JRhenish wines 
from a cup of gold His ducal mantle itat splendidly adorned 
with ermine, his coronet might have equall^ in value a royal 
crown, and his feet, cased in velvet sho^ (the length of which, 
peaks included, might be,^wo feet,) rea^^ upon a footstool of 
solid silver. But it served p^ly to intimate the character of 
the man, that, although desirous to shoii^ attention to the 
Marquis of Montserrat, whom be had courteously placed at 
his right hand, he gave much more of his attention to his 
spruck-sprechery that is, his man of convemtion, or sayer cf 
sayingSy who stood behind the Duke’s right shoulder. 

This personage was trell attired, in a cloak and doublet of 
black velvet, the last of which was decorated with various silver 
and gold coins, stitched upon it, in memory of the munificent 
princes who had conferred them, and bearing a short staff, to 
which also bunches of silver coins were attach^ by rings, which 
he jingled by way of attracting attenrion^ when he was about to 
say any tiling which he judged worthy of it This person’s 
capacity in the household of the Archduke was somewhat 
betwixt that of a minstrel and a counsellor: he was by turps a 
flatterer, a poet, and an orator ; and those who desire^jHbe 
* ^'ell with' the Duke generally studied to gain the good^ll ot 
’the spruch-sprecher. * ^ 

Lest too much of this officer’s wisdom should become 
tiresome, the Duke’s other shoulder was occupied by his 
hoff-narry or court jester, called Jopas Scbwankgt, who 
made almpst as much noise with lua fool’s cap, bells, and 
bauble, as did the orator, or man of talk, with hjs jingling 
baton. 

These two personages threw out grave and comic nonsense 
alternately, while their master, laughing or applauding them 
himself, yet carefully watched the countenance of his noUe 
’guest, to discern what impressions so accomplished a cavalier 
^received from this display of Austrian eloquence and wit. It 
is hard to say whether the man of wisdom or the man of folly 
contributed most to the amusement of the party, or stood 
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highest in the estimatioo of master; bat the: 

sallies of both seemed excellenl^^tKli received. Sometimes 
they became rivals for the odoversatntmi and clanged theii 
flappers in emulation of eadi other, with a most alarming 
contention ; but, in genmal, they seemed on such good terms, 
and so accustomed to support each other’s play, that the 
spnte/htpreeher oftmi ccmde^uded to follow up the jester’s 
witticisms rrith an explanatioDt to render them more obvious 
to the capacity of the aadtenoe; so that bia wisdom became 
a sort of commeutan on the buffoon’s folly. And sometimes, 
fjid requital, the hcf-iurr, srith a pithy jest, wound up the 
/ conclusion of the otator's tedious htug^n^e. 

Whatever his real sentiments might be, Conrade took 
especial cate thatlbis countenance shoidd express nothing but 
satisfaction with what he heard, and smiled or applauded as 
zealously, to all appearance, as the Archduke himself, at the 
solemn folly of the spraeA^Pretier, and the gibbering wit of the 
fooL In fact, hO watched carefully until the one or other 
should introduce some topic, favourable to the purpose which 
was uppermost in his mind. 

It was not long ere the King of England was brought on 
the carpet by the jester, who had been accustomed to consider 
Dickon of the Broom (which irreverent epithet he substituted 
for Richard PlantageOet) as a subject of mirth, acceptable and 
inexhaustible. The oratOft 'indeed, was silent^ and it wa.i oqjy 
when applied to by Coilraae, that he observed, *' The genista, 
or broom-plant, was an emblem of humility ; and it would 
bedpaU when Aose who wore it srould remember the 
wa^feg." • * '> 

tiM allusion to thp illustrious badge of Plantagenet was 
thus rendered sufficteot^ manifest, and Jcmas Schwankei 
observed, that they who hombled themselves had been exalted 
with a vengeance. 

“ Honour unto whom honour is due,” aosweri^ the Marquis 
of Montsmat ; "we have all had scane part in these marcbe 
and battia, and moddnka otl»» nrinces.triight share a litthi 
m the raaown whidi ,Rkbard of Bi^nd engrosses amongst 
minstrels and snutm-tit^rs. Has no one of the jayeuse saenee 
here present a tdng in pcsisei of the royal Archduke of Austria, 
out princely enteytahaer?’*^ , ^ 

lliree minstrels emoioosly stepped forward with voice and 
harp. Two were sflenced with difficulty by the spruck-spreehtr, 
who seemed |o att as mastra of the revels, and a bearing »as 
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Et ptDCttred for the poet prefened, who soog, m High 
staoKU which transUted— 

What bwi* dbldhslwl] head the foroei, 

Where the i«d‘«raaa Mena jpitlw? 

Best of hoisonen, best orhorscs* 
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And do yon endure this to patiently, and speak of it so 
coldly ? ** said the Archduke. ^ 

“Nay, my lord,** answered Conrade, “it cannot concern the^ 
poor Marquis of Montserrat to contend against an injury, 
patiently submitted to by such potent princes as Philip of 
France and Leopold of Austria. What dishonour you are 
pleased to submit to, cannot be a disgrace to me/’ 

Leopold closed his fist, and struck on the table with 
violence. 

“ I have told Philip of this,'* be said ; “ I have often told 
him it was our duty to protect the inferior princes against the 
usurpation of this Islander — but he answers me ever with cold 
respects of their relations together as suzerain and vassal, and 
that it were impolitic in him to mkke an open breach at this 
time and period.” i 

“The world knows that Philip is wise,” said Confade, “and 
will judge his submission to be policy. — Yours, my lord, you 
can yourself alone account for; but I doubt not you have 
deep reasons for submitting to English domination.” 

“ / submit ! " said Leopold, indignantly — “ /, the Archduke 
of Austria, so important and vital a limb of the Holy Roman 
empire — / submit myself to this king of half an island — this 
grandson of a Norman bastard ! — No, by Heaven ! The 
camp, and all Christendom, shall see that 1 know how to 
right myself, and whether I yield ground one inch to the 
English bandog. — Up, my lieges and merry-men, up and follcfVr 
me I We will — and that without losing one instant — place the. 
eagle of Austria where she shall float as high as ever floated 
the cognisance of king or kaisar.” 

With that he started from his seat, and, amidst thej 
tumultuous cheering of bis guests and followers, made for^ 
the door of the pavilion, and seized his own banner, which 
stood pitched before it 

“Nay, my lord,” said Conrade, affecting to interfere, “it 
will blemish your wisdom to make an affray in the camp at 
this hour, and perhaps it is better to submit to the usurpation 
of England a little longer than to—” 

‘Not an hour — not a moment longer,** vociferated the 
Duke ; and, with the banner in his hand, and followed by his 
shouting guests and attendants, iharched hastily to the central 
mount, from which the banner of England floated, and laid 
his hand on the standard-spear, as if to pluck it from the* 
ground. ; 
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•*My master, my dear master T’ said Jonas Sch wanker, 
/^throwing his arms about the Duke — “lake heed, lions have 
teeth ” 

“And eagles have daws !” said the Duke, not relinquishing 
his hold on the banner-staff, yet hesitating to pull it from the 
ground. 

The speaker of sentences, notwithstanding such was his 
occupation, had nevertheless some intervals of sound sense. 
He clashed his staff loudly, and Leopold, as if by habit, turned 
his head towards his man of counsel. 

“ The eagle is king among the fowls of the air,'* said the sprucK^ 
sprechtr^ “as is the lion jmong the beasts of the field — each 
has his dominion, separated as wide as England and Germany 
— do thou, noble eagle, no dishonour to the princely lion, but 
let your banners rerhain floating in peace side by side.*' 

l.*ea[)olci withdrew his hand from the banner-spear, and 
looked round for Conrade of Montserrat, but he saw him not ; 
for the Marquis, so soon as he saw the mischief afoot, had 
withdrawn himself from the crowd, taking c:irc, in the first 
place, to express before several neutral [lersons his regret that 
the Archduke should have chosen the hours after dinner to 
avenge any wrong of which he might think he had a right 
to complain. Not seeing his gm sl, to whom he wished more 
particularly to have addressed himself, the Archduke said 
aloud, that, having no wish to breed dissension in the army of 
the Cross, he did but vindicate his own privileges and right to 
stand upon an equality with the King of England, williout 
desiring, as he might have done, to advance bis banner, which 
he derived from emperors, his progenitors, above that oi a 
mere descendant of the Counts of Anjou ; and, in the mean 
time, he commanded a cask of wine to be brought hither and 
pierced, for regaling the bystanders, who, with tuck of drum 
and sound of music, quaffed many a carouse round the 
Austrian standard. 

This disc'rderly scene was not acted without a degree of 
noise, which alarmed the whole camp. 

The critical hour had arrived, at which the physician, 
according to the rules of his art, had predicted that his 
royal patient might be awakened with safety, and the sponge 
had been applied for that purpose ; and jthe leech had not 
.made many obsm^itions ere he assured the Baron of Gilsland 
that the fever had entirely left his sovereign, and that such w'as 
the happy strength of his constitution, it would not be even 
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necessary, as in most cases, to give a second dose of tbit^ 
powerful medicine. Richard himself seemed to be of 
same opinion, for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he 
demanded of De Vaux what present sum of money was in the 
royal coffers. 

The baron could not exactly inform him of the amount 

“It matters not,” said Richard; “be it greater or smaller, 
bestow it all on this learned leech, who hath, I trust, given me 
back again to the service of the Crusade. If it be less than a 
thousand byzants, let him have jewels to make it up.” 

“ I sell not the wisdom with which Allah has endowed me,* 
answered the Arabian physician ; “ and be it known to you, 
great Prince, Aat the divine medicine of which you have 
partaken would lose its effects in my unworthy hands, did 
I exchange its virtues either for gold or diamonds.” 

The physician reluseth a gratuity 1” said De Vaiix to him- 
self. “ I'his is more extraordinary than his being an hundred 
years old.” 

“ Thomas de Vaux,” said Richard, “ thou knowest no courage 
but what belong to the sword, no bounty and virtue but 
what are used in chivalry — 1 tell thee that this Moor, in his 
indei»endence, might set an example to them who account 
themselves the flower of knighthood.” 

“ It is reward enough for me,” said the Moor, folding his 
arms on his bosom, and maintaining an attitude at once 
respv'Ctful and dignified, “ that so great a king as the MelecR 
Ric ^ should thus speak of his servant. — But now, let me pray , 
you again to compose yourself on your couch ; for though 1 
think there needs no further repetition of the divine 'dsaught, 
yet injury might ensue from any too early exertion, ere your 
strength be entirely restored.” 

“1 must obey thee, Hakim,” said the King; “yet, believe ♦ 
me, my bosom feels so free from the wasting fire, which for 
so many days hath scorched it, that I care not how^oon I 
expose it to a brave man's lance. — But hark I what mean these 
shouts, and that distant music in the camp ? Go, Thomas de 
Vaux, and make enquiry.” 

“It is the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, returning 
after a minute’s absence, “ who makes with his pot-companions 
some procession through the camp.” 

“The drunken fool 1” exclaimed King Richard, “can he not 
keep his brutal inebriety within the veil of his pavilion, that he 
' Richftid w«s thus called by the Eastern nations. 
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must needs show his shame to all Christendom ? — What say 
4fO\i^ Sir Marquis ? ” he added, addressing himself to Conrade 
’of Montserrat, who at that moment entered the tent. 

*‘Thus much, honoured Prince,” answered the Marquis, 
**that 1 delight to see your Majesty so well, and so far re- 
covered ; and that is a long speech for any one to make who 
has partaken of the Duke of Austria's hospitality.” 

“ What ! you have been dining with the Teutonic wine-skin,” 
said the monarch ; “ and what frolic has he found out to cause 
all this disturbance? Truly, Sir Conrade, 1 have still held 
you so good a reveller, that I wonder at your quitting the 
game/' 

De Vaux, who had got”a little behind the Klsg, now exerted 
himself, by look and sign, to make the Marquis understand 
that he should say nothing to Richard of what was passing 
without. *But Conrade understood not, or heeded not, the 
prohibition. 

**What the Archduke does,” he said, ‘‘is of little conse- 
quence to any one, least of all to himself, since he probably 
knows not what he is acting ; yet, to say trutVf, it is a gambol I 
should not like to share in, since he is pulling down the banner 
of England from Saint George's Mount in the centre of the 
camp yonder, and displaying his own in its stead.” 

** What say'st thou?” exclaimed the King, in a tone which 
might have waked the dead. 

^ “Nay,” said the Marquis, “let it not chafe your Highness 
^ that a fool should act according to his folly ” 

“Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from his couch, 
and gisling on his clothes with a dispatch which seemel 
, marvellous — “speak not to me, Lord Marquis! — De Multon, 
* 1 command thee speak not a word to me — he that breathes 
bu^ a syllable is no friend to Richard Flantagenet. — Hakim, 
be silent, I charge thee I ” 

All this while the King was hastily clothing himself, and, 
with the last word, snatched his sword from the pillar of the 
tent, and without any other weapon, or calling any attendance, 
he rushed out of the pavilion. Conrade, holding up his hands 
as if in astonishment, seemed willing to enter into conversation 
with De Vaux, but Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and 
calling to one of the royal equerries, said hastily, “ Fly to Lord 
Salisbury's quarters, and let him get his men together, and 
follow me instantly to Saint George's Mount Tell him the 
King's fever has left his blood, and settled in his brain.” 



Imperfectly heard, and still more imperfectly pomprehended, 
by the startled attendant whom De Vaux addressed thus hastily,^ 
the equerry and his fellow-servants of the royal chamber rush^ 
hastily into the tents of the neighbouring nobility, and quickly 
spread an alarm, as general as the cause seemed vague, through 
the whole British forces. The English soldiers, waked in alarm 
from that noon-day rest which the heat of the climate had 
taught them to enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each other the 
cause of the tumult, and, without waiting an answer, supplied 
by the force of their own fancy the want of information. Some 
said the Saracens were in the camp, some that the King's life 
was attempted, some that he had died of the fever the preceding 
night, many that he was assassinated by the Duke of Austria. 
The nobles and officers, at an equal loss with the common men 
to ascertain the real cause of the disorder, laboured only to get 
their followers under arms and under authority, lest their rash- 
ness should occasion some great misfortune to the crusading 
army. The English trumpets sounded loud, shrill, and con- 
tinuously. The alarm-cry of ‘*Bows and bills — bows and 
bills 1 ** was heard from quarter to quarter, again and again 
shouted, and again and again answer^ by the presence of the 
ready warriors and their national invocation, ** Saint George for 
Merry England I ” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the camp, 
and men of all the various nations assembled, where, perhaps, 
every people in Christendom had their representatives, flew to 
arms, and drew together under circumstances of general con- 
fusion, of which they knew neither the cause nor the object 
It was, however, lucky, amid a scene so threatening,.tl\,at the 
Earl of Salisbury, while he hurried after De Vaux’s summons, 
with a few only of the readiest English men at-arms, directed 
the rest of the English host to be drawn up and kept under 
arms, to advance to Richard’s succour if necessity should 
require, but in fit array, and under due command, and not with 
the tumultuary haste which their own alarm, And seal for the 
King’s safety, might have dictated. 

In the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant the 
shouts, the cries, the tumult, which began to thicken around 
him, Richard, with his dress in the last disorder, and his 
sheathed blade under his arm, pursued his way with the utmost 
speed, followed only by De Vaux, and one or two household 
servants, to Saint Gorge’s Mount 

He otitsped even the alarm which his impetuosity only had 
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excited, and passed the qiuiter of his own gallant troops of 
Normandy, Poitou, Gascony, and Anjot^ before the disturb- 
ance had reached them, although the noise accompanying the 
German revel had induced many of the soldiery to get on foot 
to listen. The handful of Scots were also quartered in the 
vicinity, nor had they been disturbed by the uproar. But the 
King’s person, and his haste, were both remarked by the Knight 
of the L.eof)ard, who, aware that danger must be afoot, and hasten- 
ing to share in it, snatched his shield and sword, and united 
himself to De Vaux, who with some difficulty kept pace with 
his impatient and fiery master. De Vaux answered a look of 
curiosity, which the Scottish knight directed towards him, with 
a shrug of his broad shoulders, and they continued, side by side, 
to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The King was soon at the foot of Saint George’s Mount, the 
sides as well as platform of which were now surrounded ahd 
crowded, partly by those belonging to the Duke of Austria’s 
retinue, who were celebrating with shouts of jubilee the act 
which they considered as an assertion of national honour; 
partly by bystanders of different nations, whom dislike to the 
English, or mere curiosity, had assembled together to witness 
the end of these extraordinary proceedings. Through this dis- 
orderly troop Richard burst his way, like a goodly ship under 
full sail, which cleaves her forcible passage through the rolling 
billows, and heeds not that they unite after her passage, and 
Voar u[K)n her stern. 

The summit of the eminence was a small level space, on 
which were pitched the rival banners, surrounded still by the 
Archduke’s friends and retinue. In the midst of the circle vas 
Leopold himself, still contemplating with self-satisfaction the 
deed he had done, and still listening to the shouts of applause 
which his partisans bestowed with no sparing breath. While 
he was in this state of self-gratulation, Richard bur^ into the 
circle, attended, indeed, only by two men, but in his own 
headlong e’lergies an irresistible host. 

Who has dared,” he said, laying his bands u[>oo the Austrian 
standard, and speaking in a voice like the sound which precedes 
an earthquake, **who has dared to place this paltry rag beside 
the banner of England ? ” 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it was 
impossible he could hear this question without reply. Yet, so 
much was he troubled and surprised by the unexpected arrival 
of Richard, and affected by the general awe inspired ^y his 
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Ardent and unyielding character, that the demand wat twice^ 
repeated, in a tone which seemed to challenge heaven and 
earth, ere the Archduke replied, with such firmness as he could 
command, “ It was I, Leopold of Austria.” 

“ Then shall I..copold of Austria,” replied Richard, “ presently 
the rate at which his banner and his pretensions are held 
by Richard of England.” 

So saying, he pulled up the standard-spear, splintered it to 
pieces, threw the banner itself on the ground, and placed hii 
foot upon it 

“Thus,*’ said he, “1 trkmplc on the banner of Austria ’ — Is 
there a knight among your Teutonic chivalry dare impeach my 
deed?” 

'riierc was a momentary silence; but there are no braver 
men than the Germans. 

1 1 ” and “ I ! ” and “II” was heard from several knights 
of the Duke’s followers ; and he himself added his voice to 
tliosc which accepicd the King of England's defiance. 

“Why do we dally thus?” said the Earl Wallenrode, z 
^/igantic warrior from the frcuitiera ofHunspry: “Brethren, and 
noble gentlemen, this man's foot is the honour of your 
< ouMtry — Lei us rescue it frortT^flSlation, and down with the 
.'tide of England 1 ” 

So savinw;, he drew his sword, and struck at the King a blow 
which uiii.;hi have proved fatal, had not the Scot intercepted 
and caughi ii upon his shield. '' 

“I have sworn,” said King Richard — and his voice was 
heard above all the tumult, which now waxed wild and loud — 
“never to strike one whe^se sliouldcr bears the cross; there- 
fore live, Wailenrode — but live to remember Richard of 
England.” 

As he spoke, he grasped the uU Hungarian round the waist, 
ai^d, unmatched in wrestling, as in Other militar)' exercises, 
hurled him backwards with such violence that the mass flew, 
a<^ if discharged from a military engine, not only through the 
ring of spectators who witnessed the extraordinary scene, but 
over the edge of the mouin itself, down the sleep side of which 
U^Tihcnrod?: rolled headlong, until, pitching at length upon his 
jlmu'der, he dislocated the bone, and lay like one dead. This 
ah^^osi supernatural display of strength did not encourage 
either the Duke or any of his followers to renew a personal 
contest so inauspiciously commenced. Those who stood 
farthest back did, indeed, clash iheir swords, and cry out. 
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^ ** Cut the island mastifT to pieces 1 ’* but those who were neareti 
veiled^ perhaps, their personal fears under an affected regard 
for order, and cried for the most part, “Peace! peace! the 
peace of the Cross 1 the peace of Holy Church, and our father 
the Poj)e ! ” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting each 
other, showed their irresolution ; while Richard, his foot still 
on the archducal banner, glared round him, wirh an eye that 
seemed to seek an enemy, and from which the angry nobles 
shrunk appalled, as from the threatened grasp of a lion. De 
Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard kept their places beside 
him ; and though the ^swords which they held were still 
sheathed, it was plain that they were prompt to protect 
» Richard’s person to the very last, and their size and remarkable 
strength plainly showed the defence would be a desperate one. 

Salisbury and his attendants were also now drawing near, 
with bills and partisans brandished, and bows already bended. 

At this moment King Philip of France, attended by one or 
two of his nobles, came on the platform to eiKjuire the cause of 
the disturbance, and^ade gestures of surprise at finding the 
King of England rm^ed from his sick bi^d, and confronting 
their common ally the Difte lOf Austria, in such a menacing 
and insulting posture. Richard himself hluslied at being dis- 
covered by Philip, whose sagacity he respected as much as he 
disliked his |)erson, in an altitude neither becoming his 
Character as a monarch, nor as a Crusader; and it was 
observed that he withdrew his foot, as if accidentally, from the 
dishonoured banner, and exchanged his look of violent 
emotiun* for one of affected composure and indifference 
Leopold also struggled to attain some degree of calmness, 
mortified as be was by having been seen by Philip in the act 
of passively submitting to the insults of the fiery King of 
England. ^ 

Possessed of many of those royal qualities for which he was 
termed by his subjects the august, Philip might be termed the 
Ulysses, as Ricliard was indisputably the Aclullcs, of the 
Crusade. The King of France was sagacious, wise, deliberate 
in council, steady and calm in action, seeing cle.arly, and 
steadily pursuing, the measures most for the interest of his 
kingdom— Signified and royal in his deportment, brave in 
person, but a politician rather than a warrior. The Crusade 
‘ would have been no choice of his own, but the spirit was 
contagious, and the expedition was enforced upon him by the 
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Church, and by the unanimous wish of his nobility. In any 
other situation, or in a milder age, his character might have 
stood higher than that of the adventurous Cceur de Lion ; but 
in the Crusade, itself an undertaking wholly irrational, sound 
reason was the quality of all others least estimated, and the 
chivalric valour which both the age and the enterprise de- 
manded was considered as debased if mingled with the least 
touch of discretion. So that the merit of Philip, compared 
with that of his haughty rival, showed like the clear but minute 
dame of a lamp, placed near the glare of a huge blazing torch, 
which, not possessing half the utility, makes ten times more 
impression on the eye. Philip felt his inferiority in public 
opinion, with the pain natural to a high-spirited prince ; and 
it cannot be wondered at if he took such opportunities as 
offered, for placing his own character in more advantageous 
contrast with that of his rival. The present seemed one of 
those occasions in which prudence and calmness might reason- 
ably expect to triumph over obstinacy and impetuous violence. 

“ What means this unseemly broil betwixt the sworn brethren 
of the Cross— the royal Majesty of England and the princely 
Duke Leopold? How is it possible that those who are the 
chiefs and pillars of this holy expedition ” 

“A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said Richard, 
enraged inwardly at finding himself placed on a sort of equality 
with Leopold, yet not knowing how to resent it ; “ this Duke, 
or prince, or pillar, if you will, hath been insolent, and 1 have 
chastised him — that is all. Here is a coil, forsooth, because 
of spurning a hound ! ” 

“ Majesty of France,” said the Duke, •* I appeal to you and 
every sovereign prince against the foul indignity which I have 
sustained. This King of England hath* pulled down my 
banner — tom and trampled on it" 

" Be^^use he had the audacity to plant it beside mine,” said 
Richard. 

'*My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied the Duke, 
emboldened by the presence of Philip. * 

“ Assert such equality for thy person,” said King Richard, 
*^and, by Saint George, 1 will treat thy person as 1 did thy 
broidered kerchief there, fit but for the meanest use to which 
kerchief may be put” 

'*Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said Philip, **and 
I will presently show Austria that he is wrong in this matter. — 
Do not think, noble Duke,” he continued, ** that, in permitting 
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the standard of England to occupy the highest point in our 
camp, we, the independent sovereigns of the Crusade, acknow- 
ledge any infenority to the royal Richard. It were inconsistent, 
to think so ; since even the Orifiamme itself — the great banner 
of France, to which the royal Richard himself, in respect of his 
French possessions, is but a vassal — holds for the present an^ 
inferior place to the Lions of England. But as sworn brethren 
of the Cross, military pilgrims, who, laying aside the pomp and 
pride of this world, are hewing with our swords the way to the 
Holy Sepulchre, I myself, and the other princes, have re- 
nounced to King Richs^d, from respect to his high renown 
and great feats of arms, that precedence, which elsewhere and 
upon other motives would not have been yielded. I am 
satisfied, that when your royal Grace of Austria shall have 
considered this, you will express sorrow for having placed your 
banner on this spot, and that the royal Majesty of England 
will then give satisfaction for the insult he has offered.** 

The spruch‘Spr€cher and the jester had both retired to a safe 
distance when matters seemed coming to blows, but returned 
when words, their own commodity, seemed again about to 
become the order of the day. 

The man of proverbs was so delighted with Philip’s politic 
speech, that he clashed his baton at the conclusion, by way of 
emphasis, and forgot the presence in which he was, so far as to 
iay aloud, that he himself had never said a wiser thing in his 
life. 

“It may be so,” whispered Jonas Schwanker, “but we shdl 
be whip^ if you speak so loud.” 

The Duke answered sullenly, that he would refer his quarrel 
to the General Council of the Crusade — a motion which Philip 
highly applauded, as qualified to take away a scandal most 
harmful to Christendom. 

Richard, retaining the same careless attitude, listened to 
Philip until his oratory seemed exhausted, and then said aloud, 
“ 1 am drowsy — this fever hangs about me still. Brother of 
France, thou art acquainted with my humour, and that 1 have 
at all times but few words to spare — know, therefore, at once, 
1 will submit a matter touching the honour of England neither 
to prince, pope, nor counciL Here stands my banner — 
whatsoever pennon shall be reared within three butts* length 
of it — ay, were it the OriHamme, of which you were, I think, 
but now speaking — shall be treated as that dishonoured rag ; 
nor will 1 yield other satisfaction than tkat which these poor 
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limbs can render in the lists to any bold challenge — ay» were 
it against five champions instead of one/' 

'*Now/' said the jester, whispering his companion, "that 
is as complete a piece of folly, as if 1 myself had said it; but 
yf t, 1 think, there may be in this matter a greater fool than 
Kichard yet/* 

"And who may that be?** asked the man of wisdom. 

** Philip,'* said the jester, "or our own royal Duke, should 
either accept the challenge — But oh, most sage spruch-sprecher^ 
what excellent kings would thou and I have made, since those 
on whose heads these crowns have fajlen, can play the proverb- 
monger and the fool as completely as ourselves ! ** 

While these worthies plied their offices apart, Philip answered 
calmly to the almost injurious defiance of Richard — " 1 came 
pot hither to awaken fresh quarrels, contrary to the oath we 
have sworn, and the holy cause in which we have engaged. 

I part from my brother of England as brothers should part, 
and the only strife between the Lions of England and the 
Lilies of France shall be, which shall be carried deepest into 
the ranks of the infidels/* 

" It is a bargain, my royal brother,” said Richard, stretching 
out his hand with all the frankness which belonged to his rash 
but generous disposition; "and soon may we have the 
opportunity to try this gallant and fraternal wager.” 

this noble Duke also partake in the friendship of this 
happy moment,” said Philip; and the Duke approached, half- 
sullenly, half- willing to enter into some accommodation. 

** I think not of fools, nor of their folly,” said •Richard, 
rireiessly; and the Archduke, turning his back on him, 
withdrew (lom the ground. 

Richard looked after him as he retired. 

"There is a sort of glow-worm courage,” he said, "that 
riiows only by night. 1 must not leave this banner unguarded 
in darkness; by daylight the look of the Lions will alone 
defend it Here, Thomas of Gilsland, I give thee the charge 
pf the standard — watch over the honour of England.” 

"Her safety is yet more dear to me,” said Dc Vaux, "and 
the life of Richard is the safety of England— 1 must have your 
Highness back to your tent, and that without further 
tarriance.” 

"Thou art a rough and peremptory nurse, De Vaux,” said* 
the King, smiling ; and then added, addressing Sir Kenneth, 

" Valiant Scot, 1 owe thee a boon, and I will pay it richly. 
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There stands the banner of England ! Watch it as a novice 
does his armour on the night before he is dubbed. Stir not 
(rom it three spears’ length, and defend it with thy boiiy 
against injury or insult — Sound ihy bugle, if thou art assailed 
by more than three at once. Dost thou undertake the 
charge ? 

“Willingly,” said Kenneth; “and will discharge it upon* 
penalty of my head. 1 will but arm me, and return hither 
instantly.’* 

The Kings of France and England then took formal leave of' 
each other, hiding, under an appearance of courtesy, the 
grounds of complaint #hich either had against the other — 
Richard against Philip for what he deemed an officious 
interference betwixt him and Austria, and Philip against Coeiir 
dc Lioir for the disrespectful manner in which his mediation 
had been received. Those whoni this disturbance had 
assembled, now drew o(T in different directions, leaving the 
contested mount in the same solitude which had subsisted till 
interrupted by the Austrian bravado. Men judged of the 
events of the day according to their partialities ; and while the 
English charged the Austrian with having afforded the first 
ground of quarrel, those of other nations concurred in casting 
the greater blame upon the insular baughuiiess and as.su ui in;; 
character of Richard. 

• ''Thou scest,” said the Marquis of Montserrat to the 
Grand Master of the Templars, “that subtle courses are more 
effective than violence. 1 have unloosed the bonds which 
held .together this bunch of sceptres and lances — thou will .v;e 
them shortly fall asunder.” 

“I would have called thy plan a good one,** said the 
Templar, “had there been but one man of courage among 
yonder cold-blooded Austrians, to sever the bondsL of which 
you speak, with his sword. A knot that is unloosed may 
again be fastened, but not so the cord which has been cut to 
pieces.” 


CHAPTER XII 

Tii cliAt ftsdti I bU mBnkiiMl— Gay 

In the days of chivalry, a dangerous post, or a perilous 
adventure, was a reward frequently assign^ to military 
bravery as a compensation for its foriper trials ; just as, in 
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ascending a precipice, the surmounting one crag only lifts the 
climber to points yet more dangerous. 

It was midnight, and the moon rode clear and high in 
heaven, when Kenneth of Scotland stood upon his watch on 
Saint George’s Mount, beside the banner of England, a solitary 
sentinel, to protect the emblem of that nation against the 
insults which might be meditated among the thousands whom 
Richard's pride had made his enemies. High thoughts rolled, 
one after each other, upon the mind of the warrior. It seemed 
to him as if he had gained some favour in the eyes of the 
chivalrous monarch, who till now had not seemed to distinguish 
him among the crowds of brave men whom his renown had 
assembled under his banner, and Sir Kenneth little recked 
that the display of royal regard consisted in placing him upon 
a post 80 perilous. The devotion of his ambitious and high- 
placed affection inflamed his military enthusiasm. Hopeless 
as that attachment was, in almost any conceivable circum- 
stances, those which had lately occurred had, in some degree, 
diminished the distance between Edith and himself. He 
upon whom Richard had conferred the distinction of guarding 
his banner was no longer an adventurer of slight note, but 
placed within the regard of a princess, although he was as far 
as ever from her level. An unknown and obscure fate could 
not now be his. If he was surprised and slain on the post 
which had been assigned him, his death — and he resolved it 
should be glorious — must deserve the praises, as well as call 
down tlie vengeance, of Coeur de Lion, and be followed by 
the regrets, and even the tears, of the high-bom beauties 
of the English court He had now no longer reason to fear 
that he should die as a fool dieth. 

Sir Kenneth had full leisure to enjoy these and similar high- 
souled thoughts, fostered by that wild spirit of chivalry, which, 
amid its most extravagant and fantastic flights, was stil pure 
from all selfish alloy — generous, devoted, and perhaps only 
thus far censurable, that it proposed objects and courses of 
action inconsistent with the frailties and imperfections of mao. 
All nature around him slept in calm moonshine or in deep 
sha'dow. The long rows of tents and pavilions, glimmering or 
darkening as they lay in the moonlight or in the shade, were 
still and silent as the streets of a deserted city. Beside the 
banner-staff lay the large stag-hound already mentioned, the 
sole companion of Kenneth’s watch, on whose vigilance he 
trusted for early wamiqg. of the approach of any hostile footstep. 
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fThe noble animal seemed to understand the purpose of their 
^ watch, for he looked from time to time at the rich folds of the 
heavy pennon, and, when the cry of the sentinels came from 
the distant lines and defences of the camp, he answered them 
with one deep and reiterated bark, as if to affirm that he too 
was vigilant in his duty* From time to time, also, he lowered 
his lofty head, and wagged his tail, as his master passed and 
repassed him in the short turns which he took upon his post ; 
or, when the knight stood silent and abstracted, leaning on his 
lance, and looking up towards heaven, his faithful attendant 
ventured sometimes, in the phrase of romance, “ to disturb his 
thoughts,*' and awaken Itim from his reverie, by thrusting his 
V large rough snout into the knight's gauntleted hand, to solicit 
a transitory caress. 

rhus passed two hours of the knight's watch without any 
tiling remarkable occurring. At length, and upon a sudden, 
the gallant stag<hound bayed furiously, and seemed about to 
dash forward where the shadow lay the daikest, yet waited, as 
if in the slips, till he should know the pleasure of his master. 

“ Who goes there ? " said Sir Kenneth, aware that there was 
, something creeping forward on the shadowy side of the 
mount 

** In the name of Merlin and Maugis," answered a hoarse, 
disagreeable voice, tic up your four-footed demon there, or 1 
come not at you,” 

“And who art thou, that would approach my post?” said 
Sir Kenneth, bending his eyes as keenly as he could on some 
object which he could just observe at the bottom of the ascen 
without being able to distinguish its form. “ Beware — I am 
here for death and life.” 

“ Take up thy long-fanged Sathanas,” said the voice, “ or I 
will conjure him with a bolt from my arblast” 

At the same time was heard the sound of a spring or check, 
as when a crossbow is bent. 

“ Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight,” said 
the Scot, “ or, by Saint Andrew, I will pin thee to the earth, 
be what or whom thou wilt ! ” 

As he spoke, he poised his long lance by the middle, and, 
fixing his eye upon the object which seemed to move, he 
brandished the weapon, as if meditating to cast it from his 
hand — a use of the weapon sometimes, though rarely, resorted 
to when a missile was necessary. But Sir ^Kenneth was 
ashamed of his purpose, and grounded hU weapon, when thora 
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Stepped from the shadow into the moonlight, like an actor' 
entering upon the stage, a stunted decrepit creature, whom, by 
his fantastic dress and deformity, he recognised, even at some 
distance, for the male of the two dwarfs whom he had seen at 
the chapel of EngaddL Recollecting, at the same moment, 
the other, and far different, visions of that extraordinary night, 
he gave his dog a signal, which he instantly understood, and, 
returning to the standsu'd, laid himself down beside it with a 
stifled growl. 

The little distorted miniature of humanity, assured of his 
safety from an enemy so formidable, came panting up the 
ascent, which the shortness of his legs rendered laborious, and, 
wtien he arrived on the platform at the top, shifted to his left 
hand the little crossbow, which was just such a toy as children 
at that period were permitted to shoot small birds with, and, 
assuming an attitude of great dignity, gracefully extended his 
right hand to Sir Kenneth, in an attitude as if he expected 
he would salute it. But such a result not following, he de- 
manded, in a sharp and angry tone of voice, “ Soldier, where- 
fore renderest thou not to Nectabanus the homage due to his 
dignity? — Or, is it possible that thou canst have forgotten 
him?” 

** ('Ireat Nectabanus,” answered the knight, willing to soothe 
the ‘•rralure’s humour, *‘lhat were diihcull for any one sv'ho 
ha'« ever looked upon thee. Pardon me, however, that being 
a soldier upon my post, with my lance in my hand, I may 
not give to one of thy puissance the advantage of coming 
within my guard, or of mafjtering my weapon. Suftioc U, that 
I reverence thy dignity, and submit myself to thee as humbly 
as a man-at-atrns in my place may.” 

“It shall suffice,” said Nectabanus, “so that you presently 
attend me to the presence of those who have sent me hither 
to summon you.” 

“(*ieat sir,” replied the knight, “neither in this can I gratify 
thee, for my orders are to abide by this banner till daybreak — 
so I pray you to hold me excused in that matter also.” 

So saying, he resumed his walk upon the platform; but 
*the dwaif did not suffer him so easily to escape from his 
importunity. 

“ Look you,” he said, placing himself before Sir Kenneth, 
so as to inter^pt his way, “either obey me, Sir Knight, as 
in duty bound, or 1 will lay the command upon thee, in the 
name of one whose ^beauty cuuld call down the genii from 
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||Hheir sphere, and whose grandeur could command the im- 
* mortal race when they had descended." 

A wild and improl^ble conjecture arose in the knight’s 
mind, but he repelled it It was impossible, he thouglvt, 
that the lady of his love should have sent him such a messt^c 
by such a messenger — yet his voice trembled as he said, “ iro 
to, Nectabanus. Tell me at once, and as a true man, whether 
this sublime lady, of whom thou sf>eakest, be other than the 
houri with whose assistance I beheld thee sweeping the cha^>el 
at Engaddi ? ” 

*Mlow! presumptuous knight," replied the dwarf, “think’st 
thou the mistress of our own royal affections, the sharer of our 
^ greatness, and the partner of our comeliness, would demean 
herself by laying charge on such a vassal as thou ? No, highly 
as thou art honoured, thou hast not yet deserved the notice 
of Queen Guenevra, the lovely bride of Arthur, from whose 
high seat even princes seem but pigmies. But look thou here, 
and as thou knowest or disownest this token, so obey or 
refuse her commands, who hath deigned to impose them on 
thee." 

So saying, he placed in the knight’s hands a ruby ring, 
which, even in the moonlight, he had no difficulty to recognise 
as that which usually graced the finger of the high-born lady 
to whose service he had devoted himself. Could he have 
doubted the truth of the token, he would have been convinced 
by the small knot of carnation-coloured ribbon which was 
fastened to the ring. This was his lady’s favourite colour, 
and more than once had he himself, assuming it for that 
his own liv'eries, caused the carnation to triumph over all other 
hues in the lists and in the battle. 

Sir Kenneth was struck nearly mute by seeing such a token 
in such hands. 

“In the n;ime of all tliat is sacred, from whom dRdst thou 
receive this witn^jss ? ” said the knight ; “ bring, if thou canst, 
thy wavering understanding to a right settlement for a minute 
or two, and tell me the person by whom thou art sent, and 
the real purpose of thy message — and take heed what thou 
say’st, for this is no subject for buffoonery.” 

“ Fond and foolish knight,” said the dwarf, “ wouldst thou 
know more of this matter, than that thou art honoured with 
commands from a princess, delivered to thee by a king? — 
We l ist not to parley with thee further than to command thee, 
in the name, and by the power of that ring, to follow us to 
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her who is the owner of the ring. Every minute that thoo^ 
tarriest is a crime against thy allegiance.’' ^ 

**Good Nectabanus, bethink thyself,” said the knight 
*‘Can my lady know where and upon what duty I am this 
night engaged — Is she aware that my life — Pshaw, why should 
I speak of life — but that my honour depends on my guarding 
this banner till daybreak — and can it be her wish that I should 
leave it even to pay homage to her? — It is impossible — the 
princess is pleased to be merry with her servant, in sending 
him such a message ; and I must think so the rather that she 
hath chosen such a messenger.” 

“Oh, keep your belief,” said N^tabanus, turning round 
as if to leave the platform; “it is little to me whether you 
be traitor or true man to this royaK lady — so fare t|iee 
well.” 


“ Stay, stay — I entreat you stay,” said Sir Kenneth ; “ answer 
me but one question — Is the lady who sent thee near to this 
place ? ” * 

“What signifies it?” said the dwarf. “Ought fidelity to 
reckon furlongs, or miles, or leagues, — like the poor courier, 
who is paid for his labour by the distance which he traverses ? 
Nevertheless, thou soul of suspicion, I tell thee, the fair owner 
of the ring, now sent to so unworthy a vassal, in whom there 
is neither truth nor courage, is not more distant from this 
place, than this arblast can send a bolt.” 

The knight gazed again on the ring, as if to ascertain that 
there was no possible falsehood in the token. — “Tell me,” he 
said to the dwarf, “is my presence required for any length 
of time ? ” 


“Time!” answered Nectabanus, in his flighty manner; 
“ what call you time ? I see it not — I feel it not — it is but 
a shadowy name — a succession of breathings measured forth 
by night by the clank of a bell, by day by a shadow crossing 
along a dial-stone. Know’st thou not a true knight's time 
should only be reckoned by the deeds that he performs in 
behalf of God and his lady?” 

“The words of truth, though in the mouth Qf folly,” said 
thi^ knight. “ And doth my lady really summon me to some 
deed of action, in her name and for her sake ? — and may it 
not be postponed for even the few hours till daybreak?” 

“She requires thy presence instantly,” said the dwarf, “and 
without the loss of so much time as would be told by ten 
grains of the sand-glass. — Hearken, thou cold-blooded and 
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^luspidous knighti these are her very words — *Tell him that 
the hand whidi dropped rosea can bestow laurels.’^ 

This allusion to their meeting in the chapel of Engaddi, 
stnt a thousand recollections through Sir Kenneth's brain, 
,and convinced him that the message delivered by the dwarf 
was genuine. The rosebuds, withered as they were, were still 
treasured under his cuirass, and nearest to his heart. He^ 
paused, and could not resolve to Corego an opportunity — the 
only one which might ever offer, to gain grace in her eyes 
whom he had installed as sovereign of his affections. The 
dwarf, in the meantime, augmented his confusion by insisting 
either that he must return the ring, or instantly attend him. 

“Hold, hold, yet a moment hold," said the knight, and 
proceeded to mutter ' to himself, “ Am I either the subject 
or slave of King Richard, more than as a free knight sworn 
to the service of the Crusade? And whom have 1 come 
hither to honour with lance and sword ? Our holy cause, and 
my transcendent lady 1 " 

“The ring, the ring!” exclaimed the dwarf, impatiently; 
“false and slothful knight, return the ring, which thou art 
unworthy to touch or to look upon.” 

“ A moment, a moment, good Nectabanus," said Sir Kenneth ; 
“disturb not my thoughts, — What if the Saracens were just 
now to attack our lines? Should I stay here like a sworn 
vass’al Qf England, watching that her king's pride suffered no 
humiliation; or should I speed to the breach, and fight for 
the Cross ? — To the breach, assuredly ; and next to the cause 
of God,, come the commands of my liege lady. — And yti 
Coeur’ de Lion's behest — my own promise ! — Ncctabanus, * 
conjure thee once more to say, are you to conduct me far 
from hence?” 

“ But to yonder pavilion ; and, since you must needs know,” 
replied Nectabaous, t‘the moon is glimmering on thb gilded 
bail which crowns its roof, and which is worth a king's 
ransom.” 

“ 1 can return in an instant,” said the knight, shutting his 
eyes desperately to all further consecjutnces. “ 1 can hear 
from thence the bay of my dog, if any one approaches the 
standard — I will throw myself at my lady's feet, and pray her 
leave to return to conclude roy watch. — Here, Roswal,” 
(calling his hound, and throwing down hii mantle by the side 
of the standard-spear,) “watch thou here, and let no one 
approach.'* 
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The majestic dog looked in his master’s face, as if to 
sure that he understood his charge, then sat down beside 
the mantle, with ears erect and head raised, like a sentinel, 
understanding perfectly the purpose for which he was stationed 
there. 

“('onie now, good Nectabanus,” said the knight, “let us 
hasten to obey the commands thou hast brought.” 

“ Haste lie that will,” said the dwarf, sullenly ; “ thou hast 
not been in haste to obey my summons, nor can I walk fast 
enough to follow your long strides — you do not walk like a 
man, but bound like an ostrich in the desert,” 

There were but two ways of conquering the obstinacy of 
Nectabanus, who, as he spoke, diminished his walk into a snail , 
pace. For bribes Sir Kenneth had no means — for soothing no 
time ; so in his impatience he snatched the dwarf up from the 
ground, and bearing him along, notwithstanding his entreaties 
and his fear, reached nearly to the pavilion pointed out as that 
of the Queen. In approaching it, however, the Scot observed 
there was a small guard of soldiers sitting on the ground, who 
had been concealed from him by the intervening tents. 
Wondering that the clash of his own armour had not yet 
attracted their attention, and supposing that his motions 
might, on the present occasion, require to be conducted with 
secrecy, he [ilaced the little panting guide upon the ground to 
recover his breath, and point out what was next to b^ done. 
Nectabanus was both frightened and angry ; but he had felt 
himself as com[)l<*iely in the power of the robust knight, as an 
owl in the cUws of an eagle, and therefore cared not to provoke 
him to any further display of his strength. 

He made no complaints, therefore, of the usage he had 
received, but turning amongst the labyrinth of tents, he led the 
knight in silence to the opposite side of the pavilion, which 
thub screened them from the observation of the warders, who 
seemed either too negligent or too sleepy to discharge their 
duty with much accuracy. Arrived there, the dwarf raised the 
under part of the canvas from the ground, and made signs to 
Sir Kenneth that he should introduce himself to the inside of 
tjie tent, by creeping under it. Tlie knight hesitated — there 
seemed an indecorum in thus privately introducing himself 
into a pavilion, pitched, doubtless, for the accommodation of 
noble ladies ; but he recalled to remembrance the assured 1 
tokens which the dwarf had exhibited, and concluded that it 
was not for him to dispute his lady's pleasure. 
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^ ' lie stoopt accordingly, crept beneath the canvas enclosure 
of*' the tent, and heard the dwarf whispeitt ftoni without, — 
“ Remain there until I call thee.” 


CHAPTER XI 11 

You ulk of Gaiety imd Innocence I 
The moment when the fatal fruit eaiei^ 

They p,irte<l ne'er to meet again ; and Malioc 
Has ever since been playmate to light Gaiety. 

From the first moment when the smiling infant 
Destroys the fltwer or butterfly he toys w'ith, 

To the last chuckle of the dyinjt miser, 

Who on his deathbed laughs his last to hear 
His wealthy neighbour hu become a bankrupt. 

Old Play. 

Sir Krnneth was left for some minutes alone, and in 
iarkness. Here was another interruption, which must prolong 
nis absence from his post, and he began almost to repent the 
acility with which he had been induced to quit it But to 
•elurn without sroing the Lady Edith, was now not to be 
:houghtof. He had committed a breach of military discipline, 
ind was determined at least to prove the reality of the 
leductive expectations which had tempted him to do so. 
Meanwhile, his situation was unpleasant There was no light 
:o show him into what sort of apartment he had been led — the 
Lady Edith was in immediate attendance on the Queen of 
England — and the discovery of his having introduced himself 
.hus fgrtively into the royal pavilion, might, were it discovered 
ead to much and dangerous suspicion. While he gave way to 
hese unpleasant reflections, and began almost to wish that he 
X)uld achieve bis retreat unobserved^ he heard a noise of 
emale voices, laughing, whispering, and speaking, in an 
idjoining apartment, from which, as the sounds gave him 
eason to judge, he could only be separated by a canvas 
partition. Lamps were burning, as he might perceive by the 
:hadowy light which extended itself even to his side of the 
fell which divided the tent, and he could see shades of several 
igures sitting and moving in the adjoining apartment It 
:annot be termed discourtesy in Sir Kenneth, that, situated as 
le was, he overheard a conversation, in which he found 
limself deeply interested. 

** Call her— call her, for Our Lady’s sake,” said the voice of 
)ne of these laughing invisibles. ** Nectabanus, thou shalt be 
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made ambassador to Prestcr John's court, to show them hoif 
wisely thou canst discharge thee of a mission.’’ 

The shrill tone of the dwarf was heard, yet so much 
subdued, that Sir Kenneth could not understand what he 
said, except that he spoke something of the means of merri> 
menl given to the guard. 

** But how shall we rid us of the spirit which Nectabaous 
hath raised, my maidens ? " 

Hear me, royal madam,” said another voice ; ** if the sage 
and princely Nectabanus be not over-jealous of his most 
transcendent bride and empress, let us send her to get us rid of 
this insolent knight-errant, who can so easily persuaded that 
high-born dames may need the use of his insolent and over- 
weening valour.” 

“It were but justice, methinks,” replied another, ’‘that the 
Princess Guenevra should dismiss, by her courtesy, him whom 
her husband’s wisdom has been able to entice hither.” 

Struck to the heart with shame and resentment at what he 
had heard, Sir Kenneth was about to attempt his escape from 
the tent at all hazards, when wliat followed arrested his 
purpose. 

“Nay, truly,” said the first speaker, “our cousin Edith must 
first learn how this vaunted wight hath conducted himself, and 
we must reserve the power of giving her ocular proof that he 
hath failed in his duty. It may be a lesson will do good upon 
her ; for, credit me, Calista, I have sometimes thought she has 
let this northern adventurer sit nearer her heart than prudence 
would sanction.” . , 

One of the other voices was then heard to mutter something 
of the Lady Edith's prudence and wisdom. 

“ Prudence, wench ! ” was the reply — “ It is mere pride, and 
the desire to be thought more rigid than any of us. Nay, I 
will not quit my advantage. You know well, that when she 
has us at fault, no one can, in a civil way, lay your error before 
you ipore precisely than can my Lady Edith. — But here she 
comes.” 

^ A figure, as if entering the apartment, cast upon the 
partition a shade, which glided along slowly until it mixed with 
those which already clouded it Despite of the bitter dis- 
appointment which he had experienced-— despite the insult and 
injury with which it seemed he had been visited by the malice, 
or at best by the idle humour of Queen Berengaria, (for he 
already concluded that she who spoke loudest, and in a com- 
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manding tone, was th« wife of Richard,) the knight felt some- 
thing so soothing to his feelings in learning that Edith had 
been no partner to the fraud practised on him, and so interest- 
ing to his curiosity in the scene which was about to take place, 
that, instead of prosecuting his more prudent purpose of an 
instant retreat, he looked anxiously, on the contrar)’, for some 
rent or crevice, by means of which he might be made eye as 
well as ear-witness to what was to go forward. 

“ Surely, •* said he to himself, “ the Queen, who hath been 
pleased for an idle frolic to endanger my reputation, and 
perhaps my life, cannot complain if I avail myself of the 
chance which fortune scorns willing to afford me, to obtain 
Fknowledge of her further intentions.** 

It seemed, in the meanwhile, as if Edith were waiting for 
the cotnm'ands of the Queen, and as if the other were reluctant 
to speak, for fear of being unable to command her laughter, 
and that of her companions ; for Sir Kenneth could only dis- 
tinguish a sound as of suppressed tittering and merriment. 

“Your Majesty,** said Edith, at last, ** seems in a merry 
mood, though, methinks, the hour of night prompts a sleepy 
one. I was well disposed bedward, when 1 had your Majesly*s 
commands to attend you." 

“ I will not long delay you, cousin, from your repose," said 
the Queen ; “ though I fear you will sleep less soundly when I 
tell you your wager is lost." 

“ Nay, royal madam," said Edith, “ this, surely, is dwelling 
on a jest which has rather been worn out 1 laid no wagor. 
however it was your Majesty's pleasure to suppose, or to insist 
that I did so." 

“ Nay, now, despite our pilgrimage, Satan is strong with you, 
my gentle cousin, and prompts thee to leasing. Can you deny 
that you gaged your ruby ring against my golden bracelet, that 
yonder Knight of the Libbard, or howr call you him, could not 
be seduced horn his jx)st?" 

“ Your Majesty is too great for me to gainsay you,” replied 
Edith ; “ but these ladies can, if they will, bear me witness, 
that it was your Highness who proposed such a wager, and 
took the ring from my finger, even while 1 ivas declaring that I 
did not think it maidenly to gage any thing on such a subject." 

“Nay, but, my Lady Edith," said another voice, “ you must 
needs grant, under your favour, that you expressed yourself 
very confident of the valour of that same Knight of the 
Leopard." 
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*' And if I did, minion,*’ said Edith, angrily, " is that a i 
reason why thou shouldst put in thy word to flatter ber^ 
Majesty’s humour? I spoke of that knight but as all men 
speak who have seen him in the held, and had no more 
interest in defending than thou in detracting from him. In 
a camp, what can women speak of save soldiers and deeds of 
arms ? ** 

“The noble Lady Edith,” said a third voice, “hath never 
forgiven Calista and me, since we told your Majesty that she 
dropped two rose-buds in the chapel.” 

“ If your Majesty,” said Edith, in a tone which Sir Kenneth 
could judge to be that of respectful remonstrance, “have 
no other commands for me than to hear the gibes of your^ 
wniting-wonien, I must crave your permission to withdraw.” 

“Silence, Flprise,” said the Queen, “and let not our in- 
dulgence lead you to forget the di/Terence betwixt youself and 
the kinswoman of England. — But you, my dear cousin,” she 
'‘ontinued, resuming her tone of raillery, “how can you, who 
are so good-natured, begrudge us poor wref^hes a few minutes* 
laughing, when we have had so many days devoted to weeping 
and gj\ashing of teeth ?” 

“ Great be your mirth, royal lady,” said Edith ; “ yet would 
I be content not to smile for the rest of my life, rathen 
than ** 

She stopped, apparently out of respect j but Sir Kenneth 
could hear that she was in much agitation. 

“Forgive me,” said Bercngaria, a thoughtless but good- 
humoured princess of the House of Navarre ; “ but what is 
the great o^cnce after all ? A young knight has been wiled 
hither, has stolen, or has ^€n stolen, from his post, which no 
one will disturb in his absence, for the sake of a fair lady; 
for, to do your champion justice, sweet one, the wisdom of 
Nectabanus could conjure him hither in do name but 
yours.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! your Majesty does not say so ? ” said 
Edith, in a voice of alarm quite different from the’ agitation 
she had previously evinced, — “you cannot say so, consist- 
€btly with respect for your own honour, and for mine, your 
husband’s kinswoman 1— Say you were jesting with me, my 
royal mistress, and forgive me that 1 coul^ even for a moment 
think it possible you could be in earnest 1 ” 

“ The Lady Edith,” said the Queen, in a displeased tone 
of voice, “regrets the ring we have won of hex. — We will 
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'restore the pledge to you, gentle cousin, only you must not 
grudge us in turn a little triumph over the wisdom which has 
been so often spread over us, as a banner over a host.” 

** A triumph ! ” exclaimed Edith, indignantly ; ** a triumph I 
— The triumph will be with the infidel when he hears that 
the Queen of England can make the reputation of her 
husband’s kinswoman the subject of a light frolic.” 

“You arc angry, fair cousin, at losing your favourite ring,” 
said the Queen. “Come, since you grudge to pay your 
wager, we will renounce our right ; it was your name and that 
pledge brought him hither, and we care not for the bait after 
the fish is caught,” • 

“Madam,” replied Edith, impatiently, “you know well 
that your Grace could not wish for any thing of mine but it 
becomcsMnstantly yours. But 1 would give a bushel of rubies 
ere ring or name of mine had been used to bring a brave man 
into a fault, and perhaps to disgrace and punishment.” 

“ O, it is for the safety of our true knight that we fear ! ” 
said the Queen. “ You rate our power too low, fair cousin, 
when you speak of a life being lost for a frolic of ours. O, 
Lady Edith, others have influence on the iron breasts of 
warriors as well as you — the heart even of a lion is made of 
flesh, not of stone ; and, believe me, I have interest enough 
with Richard to save this knight, in whose fate I^ady Edith 
is so deeply concerned, from the penalty of disobeying his 
royal commands,” 

“ For the love of the blessed Cross, most royal lady,” said 
Edith — <ind Sir Kenneth, with /eelings which it were ha>d 
to unravel, heard her prostrate herself at the Queen’s feet — 
“ for the love of our blessed I>ady, and of every holy saint in 
the calendar, beware what you do I You know not King 
Richard — you have been but shortly wedded to him — your 
breath might as well combat the west wind when it is wildest, 
as your words persuade my royal kinsman to pardon a military 
oflfence.^ Oh, for God’s sake, dismiss this gentleman, if 
indeed you have lured him hither 1 I could almost be con> 
tent to rest with the shame of having invited him, did I know 
that he was returned again where his duty calls him 1 ” 

“ Arise, cousin, arise," said Queen Berengaria, “ and be 
assured all will be better than you think. Rise, dear Edith ; 
I am sorry 1 have played my foolery with a knight in whom 
you take such deep interest — Nay, wring not thy hands ; 1 
will believe thou carest not for him, believe any ^ing rather 
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than see thee look so wretchedly miserable. I tell thee, I 
will take the blame on myself with King Richard in behalf of 
thy fair northern friend — thine acquaintance, 1 would say, 
since thou own’st him not as a friend. — Nay, look not so 
reproachfully — We will send Nectabanua to dismiss this 
Knight of the Standard to his post; and we ourselves will 
grace him on some future day, to ms^e amends for his wild- 
goose chase. He is, I warrant, but lying perdue in some 
neighbouring tent." 

“ By my crown of lilies, and my sceptre of a specially good 
water-reed,” said Nectabanus, “ your Majesty is mistaken — he 
is nearer at hand than you wot — hu lieth ensconced there 
behind that canvas partition.” 

“ And within hearing of each word we have said ! ” exclaimed 
the Queen, in her turn violently surprised and ^agitated. 
** Out, monster of folly and malignity I ” 

As she uttered these words, Nectabanus fled from the 
pdvilion with a yell of such a nature, as leaves it still doubtful 
whether Berengaria had confined her rebuke to words, or 
added some more emphatic expression of her displeasure. 

** What can now be done ? * said the Queen to Edith, in 
a whisper of undisguised uneasiness. 

“That which must,” said Edith, firmly. “We must sec 
this gentleman, and place ourselves in his mercy.” 

So saying, she began hastily to undo a curtain, which at 
one place covered an entrance or communication. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, forbear — consider,” said the Queen, 
“ my apartment — our dress— the hour — my honour ! ” . 

But ere she could detail her remonstrances, the curtain fell, 
and there was no division any longer betwixt the armed 
knight and the party of ladies. The warmth of an Eastern 
night occasioned the undress of Queen Berengaria and her 
household to be rather more simple and unstudied than their 
station, and the presence of a male spectator of rank, required. 
This the Queen remembered, and with a loud shriek fled from 
the apartment where Sir Kenneth was disclosed to view in* a 
cgpartment of the ample pavilion, now no longer separated 
from that in which they stood. The grief and agitation of 
the Lady Edith, as well as the deep interest she felt in a hasty 
explanation with the Scottish knight, perhaps occasioned her 
forgetting that her locks were more dishevelled, and her 
person less heedfully covered, than was the wont of high-bom 
damsels, in an age which was not, after all, the most prudish 
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lOr scrupulous period of the ancient time. A thb lodie 
garment of pink-coloured silk made the principi|l part of her 
vestments, with Oriental slippers, into which she had hastily 
thrust her ba^ feet, and a sc^ hurriedly and loosely thrown 
about her shoulders. Her head had no other covering than 
the veil of rich and dishevelled locks falling round it on every 
side, that half hid a countenance, which a mingled sense of 
modesty, and of resentmen^ and other deep and agitating 
feelings, bad covered with crimson. 

But although Edith felt her situation with all that delicacy 
which is her sex*s greatest charm, it did not seem that for a 
moment she placed her jown bashfulness in comparison with 
the duty, which, as she thought, she owed to him who had 
(been led into error and danger on her account. She drew, 
indeed, her scarf more closely over her neck and bosom, and 
she hastily laid from her hand a lamp, which shed too much 
lustre over her figure ; but, while Sir Kenneth stood motion- 
less on the same spot in which he was first discovered, she 
rather stepj)ed towards than retired from him, as she exclaimed, 
“ Hasten to your post, valiant knight I You arc deceived in 
being trained hither; ask no questions.” 

“ 1 need ask none,” said the knight, sinking upon one knee, 
with the reverential devotion of a saint at the altar, and 
bending his eyes on the ground, lest his looks should increase 
tbeHady’s embarrassment. 

“ Have you heard all ? ” said Edith, impatiently — ” Gracious 
saints ! then wherefore wait you here, when each minute that 
passes is loaded with dishonour ? ” 

“1‘have heard that I am dishonoured, lady, and 1 ha\.. 
heard it from you,” answered Kenneth, “ What reck t how 
soon punishment follows? I have but one petition to you, 
and then I seek, among the sabres of the infidels, whether 
dishonour may not be washed out with blood.” , 

Do not so, neither,” said the lady. “ Be wise, , dally not 
here; all msy yet be well, if you will but use dispatch.” 

**I wait but for your forgiveness,” said the knight, still 
kneeling, ‘‘for my presumption in believing that my poor 
services could have required or valued by you.” 

** I do forgive you — O, I have nothing to forgive I — I have 
been the means of injuring you — But 0,^l^gone ! — I will forgive 
—I will value you — that is, as I value every brave Crusader — ^if 
you will but b^one I ” 

** Receive first this precious yet fatal pledge,” said the knight, 
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tendering the ring to Edith, who now showed gestures of 
impatience. 

“ Oh, no, no,” she said, declining to receive it “ Keep it, 
keep it as a mark of my regard — my regret, I W9uld say. O 
begone, if not for your own sake, for mine ! ” 

Almost recompensed for the loss even of honour, which her 
voice had denounced to him, by the interest which she seemed 
to testify in his safety, Sir Kenneth rose from his knee, and, 
casting a momentary glance on Edith, l)owed low and seemed 
about to withdraw. At the same instant, that maidenly bashfuN 
ness, which the energy of Edith’s feelings had till then triumphed 
over, became conejueror in its turn, and she hastened from the 
apartment, extinguishing her lamp as she went, and leaving, in 
Sir Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural gloom behind 
her. 

She must be obeyed, was the first distinct idea which waked 
him from his reverie, and he hastened to the place by which he 
had entered the pavilion. To pass under the canvas in the 
manner he had entered, required time and attention, and he 
made a readier aperture by slitting the canvas wall with his 
poniard. When in the free air, he felt rather stupified and 
overpowered by a conflict of sensations, than able to ascertain 
what was the real import of the whole, lie was obliged to 
spur himself to action, by recollecting that the commands of 
the Lady Edith had required haste. Even then, engaged as he 
was amongst tent-ro[)es and tents, he was compelled to move 
with caution until he should regain the path or avenue, aside 
from which the dwarf had led him, in order to escaj>e the 
observations of the guards before the Queen’s pavilion ; and he 
was ol^liged also to move slowly, and with precaution, to avoid 
giving an alarm, either by falling or by the clashing of his 
armour. A thin cloud had obscured the moon, too, at the 
very instant of his leaving the tent, and Sir Kenneth had to 
struggle with this inconvenience at a moment when the dizziness 
of his head, and the fulness of his heart, scarce left him powef^ 
of intelligence sufficient to direct bis motions. 

But at once sounds came upon his ear, which instantly 
recalled him to the full energy of his faculties. These proceeded 
from the Mount of Saint George. He heard first a single fierce, 
angry, and savage bar|f, which was immediately followed by a 
yell of agony. No deer ever bounded with a wilder start at the 
voice of Roswal, than did Sir Kenneth at what he feared was 
the death-cry of that noble hound, from whom no ordinary 
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injury could have extracted even the slightest acknowledgment 
jf pain. He surmounted the space which divided him from 
the avenue, and, having attained it, began to run towards the 
mount, although loaded with his mail, faster than most men 
could have accompanied him even if unarmed, relaxed not his 
pace for the steep sides of the artificial mound, and in a few 
minutes stood on the platform upon its summit. 

The moon broke forth at this moment, and showed him that 
the standard of England was vanished, that the spear on which 
it had floated lay broken on the ground, and beside it was his 
faithful hound, apparently in the agonies of death. 


^ CHAPTER XIV 

— All my loof arrear of honour t, 

i Icap'd up ia youth, and hoarded up for age ! 

.Tath HooourS fountain than suck'o up the »tre.uB 7 
He hatb~and booting boys may barefoot pass. 

And gather pebbles from the naked foid t 

D^n Sebant-iLM. 

After a torrent of afflicting sensations, by which he was at 
first almost stunned and confounded, Sir Kenneth's first thought 
was to look for the authors of this violation of the Kn^:lish 
banner ; but in no direction could he see traces of them. His 
nextr-which to some persons, but scarce to any who have made 
intimate acquaintances among the canine race, may app^ear 
strange — was to examine the condition of his faithful Roswa', 
mortally wounded, as it seemed, in discharging the duty which 
his mgster had been seduced to abandon. He caressed Ih- 
dying animal, who, faithful to the last, seemed to forget his ov 
pain in the satisfaction he received from his master’s presence, 
and continued wagging his tail and licking his hand, even while 
by low meanings he expressed that his agony was increased by 
the attempts which Sir Kenneth made to withdraw from the 
wound the fragment of the lance, or javelin, with which it had 
been inflicted; then redoubled his feeble cndea> meats, as if 
fearing he had offended his master b> showing a sense of the 
pain to which his interference had subjected him. There was 
something in the disfilay of the dying creature’s attachment 
which mixed as a bitter ingredient with the sense of disgrace 
and desolation by which Sir Kenneth was oppressed. His only 
friend seemed removed from him, just when he had incurred 
the contempt and hatred of all besides, rhe knight’s strength 
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of mind gave way to a burst of agonized distress, and he 
groaned and wept aloud. \ 

While he thus indulged his grief, a clear and solemn voice,' 
close beside him, pronounced these words in the sonorous tone 
of the readers of the mosque, and in the lingua franca, 
mutually understood by Christians and Saracens ; — 

“ Adversity is like the period of the former and of the latter 
rain — cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to animal ; yet 
from that season have their birth the flower and the frui^ the 
date^ the rose, and the pomegranate.” 

Sir Kenneth of the Leopard turned towards the speaker, and 
beheld the Arabian physician, who, approaching unheard, had 
seated himself a little behind him crcissdegged, and uttered with 
gravity, yet not without a tone of sympathy, the moral sentences^ 
of consolation with which the Koran and its commentators 
supplied him ; for, in the East, wisdom is held to consist less 
in a display of the sage's own inventive talents than in his ready 
memory, and happy application of, and reference to, ”that 
which is .written.” 

Ashamed at being surprised in a wornan-like expression of 
sorrow, Sir Kenneth dashed his tears indignantly aside, and 
again busied himself with his dying favourite. 

** The poet hath said,” continued the Arab, without noticing 
the knight's averted looks and sullen deportment — “ * the ox for 
the field, and the camel for the desert,* Were not the baud of 
the leech fitter than that of the soldier to cure wounds, though 
less able to inflict them ? ” 

This patient, Hakim, is beyond thy help,” said Sir Kenneth ; 
•‘and besides, he is, by thy law, an uncleau animal.”. . 

Where Allah hath deigned to bestow life, and a sense of 
pain and pleasure,” said the physician, “it were sinful pride 
should the sage, whom he has enlightened, refuse to prolong 
existence, or assuage agony. To the sage, the cure of a 
miserable groom, of a poor dog, and of a conquering monarch, 
are events of little distinction. Let me examine this wounded 
animal.” 

Sir Kenneth acceded in silence, and the physician inspected 
^d handled Koswal's wound with as much care and attention 
as if he had been a human being. He then took forth a case 
of instruments, and, by the judicious and skilful application of 
pincers, withdrew from the wounded shoulder the fragment of 
the weapon, and stopped with styptics and bandages the effusion 
of blood which followed; the creature all the while suffering 
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him patiently to perform these kind offices, as if he had been 
«ware of his kind intentions. 

**The animal may be cured,** said El Hakim, addressing 
himself to Sir Kenneth, “ if you will permit me to carry him to 
my tent, and treat him with the care which the nobleness of his 
nature deserves. For know, that thy servant Adonbec is no 
less skilful in the race and pedigree, and distinctions of good 
dogs and of noble steeds, than in the diseases which affect the 
human race.” 

”,Take him with you,” said the knight. “I bestow him on 
you freely if he recovers. I owe thee a reward for attendance 
on my squire, and have nothing else to pay it with. For myself, 
— 1 will never again wind^bugle, or halloo to hound I ” 
i The Arabian made no reply, but gave a signal with a clapping 
of his hands, which was instantly answered by the appearance 
of two black slaves. He gave them his orders in Arabic, 
received the answer, that “ to hear was to obey,” when, taking 
the animal in their arms, they removed him, without much 
resistance on his part ; for, though his eyes turned to his master, 
he was too weak to struggle. 

** Fare thee well, Roswal, then,” said Sir Kenneth ; “ fare thee 
, well, my last and only friend ; thou art too noble a possession 
to be retained by one such as 1 must in future call myself. — I 
would,” he said, as the slaves retired, “that, dying as he is, 
1 could exchange conditions with that noble animal ! ” 

“ It is written,” answered the Arabian, although the exclama- 
tion had not been addressed to him, “ that all creatures are 
fashioned for the service of man ; and the master of the earth 
speaketh folly when he would exchange, in his impatience, his 
hopes here and to come, for the servile condition of an inferior 
being.” 

“ A dog who dies in discharging his duty,” said the knight, 
sternly, “ is better than a man who survives the desertion of it 
Leave me, Hakim’ thou hast, on this side of mirade, the 
most wonderful science which man ever possessed, but the 
wounds of the spirit are beyond thy power.” 

“ Not if the patient will explain his calamity, and be guided 
by the physician,” said Adonbec el Hakim. 

“Know, then,” said Sir Kenneth, “since thou art so 
importunate, that last night the banner of England was 
displayed from this mound — 1 was its appointed guardian — 
morning is now breaking — there lies the broken banner-spear 
— the standard itself is lost — ^and here sit I a living man ! ” 



*'How!"iaM El Hakim, examining him; “thy armour is 
whole, there is no bU)od on thy weapons, and report speaklj 
thee one unlikely to return thus from fight. — Thou hast heeit^ 
trained from thy post — ay, trained by the rosy cheek and 
black eye of one of those houris, to whom you Nazarenes vow 
rather such service as is dde to Allah, than such love as may 
lawfully be rendered to forms of clay like our own. It has 
been thus assuredly ; for so hath man ever fallen, even since 
the days of Sultan Adam.*’ 

** And if it were so, physician,” said Sir Kenneth, sullenly, 
"what remedy?" 

" Knowledge is the parent of power,” said El Hakim, “ as 
valour su]>plies strength. — Listen t6 me. Man is not as a 
tree, hound to one spot of earth, nor is he framed to cling trt 
one bare rock, like the scarce animated shell-fish. Thine owr* 
Christian writings comma* id thee, when persecuted in one city,' 
to flee to another ; and we Moslems also know that 
Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah, driven forth from the holy 
city of Mecca, found his refuge and his helpmates at Medina." 

" And what does this concern me? ” said the Scot. 

" Much,” answered the physician. “ Even the sagir ties the 
tempest which he cannot control. Use thy sj^d, therefore,^ 
and fly from the vengeance of Richard to the shadow or 
Salndiii’s victorious banner.” 

" I might indeed hide my dishonour,” said Sir Kermeth, 
ironically, “ in a camp of infidel heathens, where the very phrase 
is unknown, ilut had I not better partake more fully in their 
reproach? Does not thy advice stretch so far as to re* 

commend me to take the turban? — Methinks 1 .want but 

apostasy to consummate my infamy.” j 

“ Blaspheme not, Nazaiene,” said the physician, sternly.^ 
” Saladin makes no converts to the law of the Prophet, save 
those on whom its precepts shall work conviction. Open 
thine eyes to the light, and the great Soldan, whose liberality 
is as boundless as his power, may bestow on thee a kingdom ; 

remain blinded if thou wilt, and, being one whose second life 

Is doomed to misery, Saladin will yet, for this span of present 
' uHs make thee rich and happy. But fear not that thy brows 
st^all be bound with the turban, save at thine own free choice." 

” My choice were rather,” said the knight, “that my writhen 
featmes should blacken, as they are like to do, in this evening’s 
setting sun.” ^ 

“Yet thou art not wise, Nazarene,” said El Hakim, “to' 
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jeject this fair offer ; for I have power with Saladin, and can 
Cause thee high in his grace. Look you^ my son» this Crusade, 
f as you call your wild enteriJiisCi is like a large dromond [larting 
asunder in the waves. Thou thyself hast borne terms of truce 
from the kings and princes, whose force is here assembled, 10 
the mighty Soldan, and koew*st not, perchance, the full tenor 
of thine own errand ” 

** I knew not, and I care not,” said the knight, impatiently ; 
** what avails it to me that I have been of late the envoy of 
princes, when, ere night, I shall be a gibbeted and dishonoured 
corse ? " 

•• Nay, 1 speak that it may not be so with thee,” said the 
physician. “ Saladin is Courted on all sides ; the combined 
princes of this league formed against him have made such 
^proposals of composition and peace as, in other circumstances, 
*^11 might have b^ome his honour to have granted to them. 
Others have made private offers, on their own separate account, 
to disjoin their forces from the camp of the kings of Frangistan, 
and even to lend their arms to the defence of the standard of 
the Prophet But Saladin will not be served by such 
treacherous and interested defection. The King of kings will 
I treat only with the Lion King. Saladin will hold treaty with 
none but the Melech Ric, and with him he will treat like a 
prince, or fight like a champion. To Richard he will yield 
such* conditions of his free liberality, as the swords of all 
Europe could never compel from him by force or terror. He 
will permit a free pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and all the places 
where the Nazarenes list to worship; nay, he will so far shase 
even his empire with his brother Richard, that he will alK^ •* 
Christian garrisons in the six strongest cities of Palestine, and 
‘one in Jerusalem itself, and suffer them to be under the 
Immediate command of the officers of Richard, who, he 
consents, shall bear the name of King Guardian of Jerusalem. 
Yet further, strange and incredible as you may think it, know, 
Sir Knight — for to your honour 1 can commit even that almost* 
incredible' secret — know that Saladin will put a sacred seal on 
Uiis happy union betwixt the bravest and noblest of Frangistan 
and Asia, by raising to the rank of his royal spouse a Christian 
damsel, allied in blood to King Richard, and known by the 
name of the Lady Edith of PlanUgcaet” ^ 

^ This may appear so extraordinary and improbable a proposition, that 
' is necessary to lay such a one was actually made. The historians, 
however, substitute the widowed Queen of Naples, sister of Richard, foi 
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** Ha 1 — say'st thou ? exclaimed Sir Kenneth, who, listeniiig^ 
writh indifference and apathy to the preceding part of Eli 
Hakim’s speech, was touched by this l^t communication, at 
the thrill of a nerve, unexpectedly jarred, will awaken the 
sensation of agony even in the torpor of palsy. Then, 
moderating his tone, by dint of much efifort, he restrained 
his indignation, and, veiling it under the appearance of 
contemptuous doubt, he prosecuted the conversation, in order 
to get as much knowledge as possible of the plot, as he deemed 
it, against the honour and happiness of her whom he loved not 
the less that his passion had mined, apparently, his fortunes at 
once and his honour. “ And what Christian,” he said, with 
tolerable calmness, “ would sanction union so unnatural, as 
that of a Christian maiden with an unbelieving Saracen ? ” f 

“Thou art but an ignorant, bigoted Nazarene,” said the 
Hakim. “Seest thou not how the Mohammedan princes 
daily intermarry with the noble Nazarene maidens in Spain, 
without scandal either to Moor or Christian ? And the noble 
Soldan will, in his full confidence in the blood of Richard, 
permit the English maid the freedom which your Frankish 
manners have assigned to women. He will allow her the free 
exercise of her religion, — seeing that, in very truth, it signifies 
but little to which faith females are addicted, — and he will 
assign her such place and rank over all the women of his 
zenana, that she shall be in every respect his sole and absolute 
Queen.” 

“ What ! ” said Sir Kenneth, “ darest thou think, Moslem, 
that Richard would give his kinswoman — a high-bom and 
virtuous princess — to be, at best, the foremost concubine in 
the harem of a misbeliever ! Know, Hakim, the meanest free 
Christian noble would scorn, on his child’s behalf, such 
splendid ignominy.” 

“ Thou errest,” said the Hakim ; “ Philip of France, and 
Henry of Champagne, and others of Richard’s principal allies, 
have heard the proposal without startmg, and ^ve promised, 
as far as tliey may, to forward an alliance that may end these 
^wteful wars; and the wise arch-priest of T>Te hath under- 
taken to break the proposal to Richard, not doubting that he 
shall be able to bring the plan to good issue. The Soldan's 
wisdom hath as yet kept his proposition secret from others, 

the bride, and Saladin's brother for the bridegroom. They eppw to 
have been iraorant of the existence of Edith of PlantageneL— -See Mxxx*8' 
History of tkf Cn^atUs^ vbl. ii. p. 6l. 
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such as he of Montserrat, and the Master of the Templars, 
because he knows they seek to thrive by Richard^s death or 
disgrace, not by his life or honour. — Up, therefore, Sir Knight, 
and to horse. 1 will give thee a scroll which shall advance 
thee highly with the Soldan; and deem not that you arc 
leaving your country, or her cause, or her religion, since the 
interest of the two monarchs will speedily be the same. To 
Saladin thy counsel will be most acceptable, since thou canst 
make him aware of much concerning the marriages of the 
Christians, the treatment of their wives, and other points of 
their laws and usages, which, in the course of such treaty, it 
much concerns him that he should know. The right hand of 
the Soldan grasps the Treasures of the East, and it is the 
fountain of generosity. Or, if thou desirest it, Saladin, when 
allied with England, can have but little difficulty to obtain 
from Ridhard not only thy pardon and restoration to favour, 
but an honourable command in the troops which may be left 
of the King of England*s host, to maintain tlieir joint govern- 
ment in Palestine. Up, then, and mount — there lies a plain 
path before thee,” 

“ Hakim,” said the Scottish knight, “ thou art a man of 
peace — also, thou hast saved the life of Richard of England — 
and, moreover, of my own poor esquire, Strauchan. I have, 
therefore, heard to an end a matter, which, being propounded 
by another Moslem than thyself, I would have cut short with a 
blow of my dagger ! Hakim, in return for thy kindness, I 
advise thee to see that the Saracen, who shall piropose ?o 
Richard a union betwixt the blood of Plantagenet and that ' f 
his accursed race, do put on a helmet, which is capable t'l 
endure such a blow of a battle-axe as that which struck down 
the gate of Acre. Certes, he will be otherwise placed beyond 
the reach even of thy skill." 

“Thou art, then, wilfully determined not to fly to the 
Saracen host?” said the physician — “Yet, remember, thou 
stayest to certain destruction ; and the writings of thy law, as 
well as ours, prohibit man from breaking into the tabernacle 
of his own life.” 

“ God forbid ! ” replied the Scot, crossing himself ; “ but we 
are also forbidden to avoid the punishment which our crimes 
have deserved. And, since so poor arc thy thoughts of 
fidelity, Hakim, it grudges me that I have bestowed my good 
.hound on thee, for, should he live, he will have a master 
ignorant of his value." 


r 
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**A gift that is begrudged, is already recalled,"* said Ely 
Hakim, “ only we physicians are sworn not to send away a * 
patient uncured. If the dog recover, he is once more 
yours.” 

“Goto, Hakim,” answered Sir Kenneth; “men speak not 
of hawk and hound when there is but an hour of day-breaking 
betwixt them and death. Leave me to recollect my sins and 
reconcile myself to Heaven.” 

“I leave thee in thine obstinacy,” said the physician. 

“ The mist hides the precipice from those who are doomed to 
fall over it." 

He withdrew slowly, turning from time to time his head, as 
if to observe whether the devoted knfght might not recall him 
either by word or signal. At last his turbaned figure was lost ^ 
among the labyrinth of tents which lay extended beneath, 
whitening in the pale light of the dawning, before which the 
moonbeam had now faded away. 

But although the physician Adonbec’s words had not made 
that impression uiK)n Kenneth which the sage desired, they 
had inspired the Scot with a motive for desiring life, which, 
dishonoured as he conceived himself to be, he was before 
willing to part from, as from a sullied vestment no longer 
becoming his wear. Much that had passed betwixt himself 
and the hermit, besides what he had observed between the 
anchorite and Sheerkohf, (or Ildcrim,) he now recalled to 
recollection, and it tended to confirm what the Hakim had 
told him of the secret article of the treaty. 

“ rhc revcTcnd impostor!” he exclaimed to himself; “the 
hoaiy hypocrite! He spoke of the unbelieving 'husband 
converted by the believing wife; and what do I know but 
that the traitor exhibited to the Saracen, accursed of God, the 
beauties of Edith Plantagenet, that the hound might judge if the 
princely Christian lady were fit to be admitted iiito the harem 
of a misbeliever? If I had yonder infidel Ilderitn, or whatso 
ever he is cilled, again in the gripe with which I once, held him 
fast as ever liound held hare, never again should he at least 
come on errand disgraceful to the honour of Christian ,king, 
or^noble and virtuous maiden. But I — my hours are fast' 
dwindling into minutes — yet, while I have life and breath, 
something must be done and speedily.” 

He paused for a few minutes, threw from him his helmet, 
then strode down the hill, and took the road to King Richard’s ; 
pavilion. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The feather'd song^er, cbanlicleett 
Had wound hU Dugle-horn, 

And told (he early viilager 
The coming of the mom. 

King Edward taw the ruddy ttreokf 
Of light eclipse the grey, 

And heard the raven's engine throat 
Prociaim the fated day. 

" Thou'rt right." he said, ** for, by the God 
That siu entaroned on bigh, 

Charles Bawdwtn, and his mllowt twain, 

This day shall surely die." 

CMaTTBeTOM 

On the evening on ^hirh Sir Kenneth assumed his post, 

I Richard, after the stormy event which disturbed its tranquillity, 
had retired to rest in the plenitude of confidence inspired by 
his unbounded courn^r, and the superiority which he had 
displayed in carrying the pftint he aimed at in presence of the 
whole Christian host, and its leaders, many of whom, he was 
aware, regarded in their secret souls the disgrace of the 
Austrian Duke as a triumph over themselves; so that his 
pride felt gratified, that in prostrating one enemy he had 
mortified a hundred. 

Another monarch would have doubled his guards on the 
evening after such a scene, and kept at least a part of his 
troops under arms. But Cceiir de Lion dismissed, upon the 
occasion, even his ordinary watch, and assigned to his soldiers 
a don.itne of wine to celebrate his recovery, and to drink to 
the banner of Saint George; and his quarter of the can..* 
would Ivave assumed a character totally devoid of vigilance 
and military preparation, but that Sir Thomas de Vaux, the 
1‘arl of Salisbury, and other nobles, took precautions to 
preserve order and discipline among the revellers. 

The physician attended the Kmg from his retiring to bed 
till midnight was past, and twice administered medicine to 
him during tuat period, always previously observing the quarter 
of heaven occupied by the full moon, whose influences he 
declared to be most sovereign, or most baleful, to the effect of 
his drugs. It was three hours after midnight ere El Hakim 
withdrew from the royal tent, to one which had been pitched 
for himself and his retinue. In his way thither he visited the 
tent of Sir Kenneth of the Leopard, in order to see the con- 
. dition of his first patient in the Christian camp, old Strauchan, 
as the knight’s esquire was named. Enquiring there for Sir 
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Kenneth himself, El Hakim learned on what duty he was- 
employed, and probably this information led him to Sainn 
(xcorge’s Mount, where he found him whom he sought in the 
disastrous r.ircumstances alluded to in the last chapter. 

It was about the hour of sunrise, when a slow armed tread 
was heard approaching the King’s pavilion ; and ere De Vaux, 
who slumbered beside his master’s bed as lighliy as ever sleep 
sat upon the eyes of a watch-dog, had time to do more than 
arise and say, “Who comes?” the Knight of the 1-eopard 
entered the lent, with a deep and devoted gloom seated upon 
his manly features. 

“ Whence this bold intrusion, .Sir Knight?” said De Vaux, 
sternly, yet in a tone which resfiecled his master’s slumbers. 

“ Hold, De Vaux !” said Richaid, awakening on the instant; 
“ .Sir Kenneth cometh like a good ''•oldier to render an account 
of his guard, — to such the General’s tent is ever accessible.** 
I’hen, rising from his slumbering posture, and leaning on his 
elbow, he fixed his large bright eye upon the warrior. “Speak, 
Sir Scot ; thou comest to tell me of a vigilant, safe, and 
honourable watch, dost thou not ? I'he rustling of the folds 
of the banner of England weretinough to guard it, even with- 
out the body of such a knight as men hold thee.” 

“As men will hold me no more,” said Sir Kenneth; “my 
watch hath neither been vigilant, safe, nor honourable. The 
banner of England has been carried off.” 

“And thou alive to tell it?” said Richard, in a tone of 
derisive incredulity. “ Away, it cannot be. There is not even 
a scratch on thy face. Why dost thou stand thus mule? 
Speak the truth — it is ill jesting wdth a king — yet I will 
forgive thee if thou hast lied.” 

“Lied, Sir King!” returned the unfortunate knight, with 
fierce emphasis, and one glance of fire from his eye, bright 
and transient as the flash from the cold and stony flint “ But 
this also must be endured — I have spoken the truth.” 

“ By God, and by Saint George I ” said the King, bursting 
into fury, which, however, he instantly checked — “ De Vaux, 
go view the spot — This fever has disturf>ed his brain — This 
cannot be — The man's courage is proof — It cannot be ! Go — 
speedily — or send, if thou wilt not go.” 

The King was interrupted by Sir Henry Neville, who came, 
breathless, to say that the banner was gone, and the knight 
who guarded it overpowered, and most probably murdered, as< 
there was a pool of blood where the banner-spear lay shivered. 
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But whom do I sec here ? ” said Neville, his eyes suddenly 
resting upon Sir Kenneth. 

“ A traitor,” said the King, starting to his feet and seizing 
the curtal-axe, which was ever near his bed — “a traitor I whom 
thou shall see die a traitor^s death.” And he drew ba^ the 
weapon as in act to strike. 

Colourless, but firm as a marble statue, the Scot stood 
before him, with his bare head uncovered by any protection, 
his eyes cast down to the eartli, bis lips scarcely moving, yet 
muttering probably in prayer. Opposite to him, and within 
the due reach for a blow, stood King Richard, his large 
person wraj)ped in the f^lds of his camiscia, or ample gown of 
linen, except where the violence of his action had flung the 
covering from his right arm, shoulder, and a part of his breast, 
leaving to view a specimen of a frame which might have 
merited his Saxon predecessor's epithet of Ironside. He 
stood for an instant prompt to strike, then, sinking the head 
of the weapon towards the ground, he exclaimed, ** But there 
was blood, Neville — there was blood upon the place. Hark 
thee, Sir Scot — brave thou wert once, for 1 have seen thee 
fight Say thou hast slain two of the thieves in defence of 
the standard — say but one — say thou hast struck but a good 
blow in our behalf, anci get thee out of the camp with thy 
life and thy infamy ! ” 

‘•You have called me liar, my I^rd King,” replied 
Kenneth, firmly; *‘and therein, at least, you have done me 
wrong. Know that there was no blood shed in defence 
the standard save that of a poor hound, which, more failhfu; 
than his ‘master, defended the charge which he deserted.” 

“Now, by Saint George!” said Richard, again heaving up 
his arm — But De Vaux threw himself between the King and 
the object of his vengeance, and spoke with the blunt truth of 
his character, “ My licge, this must not be — here, nor by your 
own band, ^t is enough of folly for one nighi and day, to 
have intrusted your banner to a Scot — said I not they were 
ever fair and false ? ” ^ 

^ Such were the terms in which the English used to speak of their poor 
northern neigh boaia, forgetting that their own encroachmcniA upon the 
independence of Scodand oblig^ the weaker nation to defend themselves 
policy as well as force. The disgrace Biist be divided between Edward 1. 
and III., who enforced their domination over a free oonntry, and tba 
iScots, were compelled to take cooipalsoty oaths, without any purpoat 
af keeping them. 
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“Thou didst, De Vaux ; thou wast right, and I confess it,* 
wid Richard “I should have known him better — I should 
have remembered how the fox William deceived me touching 
this Crusade.** 

“ My lord,** said Sir Kenneth, “ William of Scotland never 
dcctrived; but circumstances prevented his bringing his 
i'orccs.** 

“Peace, shameless 1** said the King; “thou sulliest the 
name of a prince, even by speaking it — And yet, De Vaux, 
it is strange," he added, “to see the bearing of the man. 
Coward or traitor he must be, yet he abode the blow of 
Richard Plantagenet, as our arm Lad been raised to lay 
knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown the slightest sign 
of fear, had but a joint trembled, or an eyelid quivered, 1 had 
.shattered his head like a crystal goblet. But 1 canqot strike 
where there is neither fear nor resistance." 

There was a pause. 

“ My lord," said Kenneth 

“ Ha !** replied Richard, interrupting him, “ hast thou found 
thy sj)ecch? Ask grace from H^eaven, but none from me, for 
Kngland is dishonoured through thy fault ; and wert thou mine 
own and only brother, there is no pardon for thy fault.*’ 

“ 1 speak not to demand grace of mortal man," said the 
Scot; “it is in your (irace’s pleasure to give or refuse me 
time for Christian shrift ; if man denies it, may God grant me 
the absolution which 1 would otheivvise ask of his Church! 
But whether 1 die on the instant, or half an hour hence, 1 
cqna'ly l>eseech your Grace for one moment’s opportunity to 
speak that to your royal person, which highly concerns your 
faoie as a Christian King.” 

“Say on," said the King, making no doubt that he wai 
about to hear some confession concerning the loss of the 

“ What I have to speak," said Sir Kenneth, “ touches the 
royalty of England, and must be said to no ears but thine own." 

“)<r'gone with yourselves, sirs,” said the King to Neville 
and De Vaux. 

The first obeyed, but the latter would not stir from the 
King’s presence. 

“ If you said I was in the right," replied De Vaux to his 
sovereign, I will be treated as one should be who hath been 
found to be right — that is, I will have my own will 1 leavw 
you not with this false -Scot." 
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^ “ How, De Vaux ! ” said Richard, angrily, and stamping 
"slightly, “darest thou not venture our person with one 
traitor ? '* 

“It is in vain you frown and stamp, my lord,” said De 
Vaux ; ** 1 venture not a hick man with a sound one, a naked 
man with one armed in [>root.” 

“It matters not,” said the Scottish knight, “1 seek no 
excuse to put off time — I will sjieak in presence of the Lord 
of Gilsland. lie is good lord and true.” 

“ JUit half an hour since,” said De Vaux, with a groan, 
imj)!ying a mixture of sorrow and vexation, “and 1 had said 
as much for thee 1 ** • 

j “There is treason around you, King of England/’ continued 
Sir Kenneth. 

“ It may well be as thou say’st,” replied Richard ; “ 1 have 
a pregnant exam file.” 

“Treason that will injure thee more deeply than the loss of 
an hundred banners in a pitched field. The — the — ” Sii 
Kenneth hesitated, and at length continued, in a lower tone, 
“the I^dy Edith “ 

“Ha!” said the King, drawing himself suddenly into a 
Estate of haughty attention, and fixing his eye fumly on the 
supposed criminal; “What of her? — what of her? — what has 
she to do with this matter?” 

“ ^^y lord,” said the Scot, “there is a scheme on foot to 
disgrace your royal lineage, by bestowing the hand of the 
I-ady Edith on the Saiacen Soldan, and thereby to purchase 
1 peace most dishonouraldc to Christendom, by an alliance 
most shameful to England.” 

This communication had precisely the contrary effect from 
that which Sir Kenneth exjiecled. Richard I’lantagenet was 
one of those, who, in lago’s words, would not serve God 
because it was tlie devil who bade him ; advice or informa- 
tion often affected him less according to its real import, than 
through the tinge which it took from the supjH'jsed character 
and views of those by whom it was communicated. Unfor- 
tunately, the mention of his relative's name renewed hu 
recollection of what he had considered as extreme presumption 
^ in the Knight of the Leopard, even when he stood high in the 
rolls of chivalry, but which, in his present condition, appeared 
an insult sufficient to drive the fiery monarch into a frenzy of 
' jiassion. 

“Silence,” he said, “infamot>9 and audacious 1 By Heaven, 
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I will have thy tongue torn out with hot -pincers, for mentioD|| 
ing the very name of a noble Christian damsel ! Know, , 
degenerate trjiitor, that I was already aware to what height 
thou hadst dared to raise thine eyes, and endured it, though 
it were insolence, even when thou hadst cheated us — for thou 
art all a deceit — into holding thee as of some name and fame. 
But now, with lips blistered with the confession of thine own 
dishonour — that thou shouldst now dare to name our noble 
kinswoman as one in whose fate thou hast part or interest ! — 
What is it to thee, if she marry Saracen or Christian ? — what 
is it to thee, if in a camp where princes turn cowards by day, 
and robbers by night, where brav® knights turn to paltry 
deserters and traitors — what is it, I say, to thee, or any one, 
if I should please to ally myself to truth, and to valour, in the 
person of Saladin ? ” ^ 

“ Little to me, indeed, to whom all the world will soon be 
as nothing,’* answered Sir Kenneth, boldly ; “ but were I now 
stretched on the rack, I would tell thee, that what I have said 
is much to thine own conscience and thine own fame. 1 tell 
thee, Sir King, that if thou dost but in thought entertain the 
purpose of wedding thy kinswoman, the I^dy Edith ” 

“Name her not, and for an instant think not of her,** said' 
the King, again straining the curtahaxe in his gripe, until the 
muscles started above his brawny arm, like cordage formed by 
the ivy around the limb of an oak. 

‘*Not name — not think of her!” answered Sir Kenneth, his 
spirits, stunned as they were by self-depression, beginning to 
recover their elasticity from this species of controversy. 
“ Now, by the Cross, on which I place my hope, her name 
^hall be the last word in my mouth, her image the last thought 
in my mind I Try thy boasted strength on this bare brow, 
and see if thou canst prevent my purpose.” 

“ He will drive me mad I ” said Richard, who, in his 
despite, was once more staggered in his purpose by the 
dauntless determination of the criminal. 

Ere Thomas of Gilsland could reply, some bustle was heard 
without, and the arrival of the Queen was announced from the 
oifter part of the pavilion. 

“ Detain her— detain her, Neville I " cried the King ; “ this 
is no sight for women — Fie, that I have suffered such a paltry 
traitor to chafe me thus ! — Away with him, De Vauj^” he 
whispered, “ through the back-entrance of our tent ; coop hixnr' 
up close, and answer, for his safe custody with your life. — 
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^And bark ye, he is presently to die ; let him have a ghostly 
' father, we would not kill soul and body. — And stay, hark thee, 
we will not have him dishonoured — he shall die knight-like, in 
his belt and spurs ; for if his treachery be as black as hell, his 
boldness may match that of the devil himself.** 

De Vaux, right glad, if the truth may be guessed, that the 
scene ended without Ricliard's descending to the unkingly act 
of himself slaying an unresisting prisoner, made haste to 
remove Sir Kenneth by a private issue to a separate tent, 
where he was disarmed and put in fetters for security. Dc 
Vaux looked on with a steady and melancholy attention, 
while the provost’s officers, to whom Sir Kenneth was now 
iCommitte<l, took these severe precautions. 

When they were ended, he said solemnly to the unhappy 
criminal,* “It is King Richard’s * pleasure that you die 
undt^graded — without mutilation of your body, or shame to 
your arms — and that your head be severed from the trunk by 
the sword of the executioner.” 

“It is kind,” said the knight, in a low and rather submissive 
tone of voice, as one who received an unexpected favour; 
“my family will not then hear the worst of the tale — Oh, 

^ my father I my father ! ” 

This muttered invocation did not csca[>c the blunt but 
kintyy-naliired Englishman, and he brushed the back of his 
large hand over his rough features, ere he could proceed. 

“It is Richard of England’s further pleasure,” he said, at 
length, “ that you have s|>cech with a holy man, and I have 
■ met on tbe [lassage hither with a Carmelite fiiar, who may fit 
you for your passage. He waits without, until you are in a 
trame of mmd to receive him.” 

“ I-»et it be instantly,” said the knight. “In this also 
Richard is kind. I cannot be more fit to see the good 
father at any time than now ; for life and I have taken fare- 
well, as two travellers who have arrived at the crv^ssway, where 
their roads separate.” 

“It is w'ell,” said De Vaux, slowly and solemnly; “for it 
irks me somewhat to say that which sums my message. It 
is King Richard’s pleasure that you prepare for instant 
^ death.” 

“ God’s pleasure and the King’s be done,” replied the knight, 
patiently. “ I neither contest the justice of the sentence, nor 
"desire delay of the execution.” 

Dc Vaux began to leave the tent, but very slowly — paused 
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at the door, and looked back at the Scot, from whose aspect || 
thoughts of the world seemed banished, as if he was composing 
himself into deep devotion. The feelings of the stout English 
baron were in general none of the most acute, and yet, on the 
present occasion, his sympathy overpowered him in an unusual 
manner, lie came hastily back to the bundle of reeds on 
which the captive lay, took one of his fettered hands, and said, 
wuh as much softness as his rough voice was capable of express- 
ing, ** Sir Kenneth, thou art yet young ; thou hast a father. 
My Ralph, whom I left training his little Galloway nag on the 
banks of the Irthing, may one day attain thy years — and, 
but for last night, would to God 1 %aw his youth bear such 
promise as thine! — Can nothing be said or done in thy. 
behalf 

** Nothing,’* was the melancholy answer. “I have deserted 
my charge — the banner intrusted to me is lost — When the 
headsman and block are prepared, the head and trunk are 
ready to part company.” 

“Nay, then, God have mercy!” said De Vaux; “yet would 
I rather than my best horse I had taken that watch myself. 
There is mystery in it, young man, as a plain man may descry, 
though he cannot see through it. Owardicei? pshaw I No^ 
cowaid ever fought as 1 have seen thee do. — Treachery? I i 
cannot think traitors die in their treason so calmly. Thou, hast 
been trained from thy post by some deep guile — some well- 
devised stratagem — the cry of some distressed maiden has 
cnight thine ear, or the laughful look of some merry one 
has taken thine eye. Never blush for it, we have all been 
led aside by such gear. Come, 1 pray thee, make a clean 
conscience of it to me, instead of the priest — Richard is 
merciful when his mood is abated. Hast thou nothing to 
intrust to me?” 

The unfortunate knight turned his face from the kind warrior, 
and answered, “Nothing.” 

And I)e Vaux, who had exhausted his topics of persuasion, 
arose and left the tent, with folded arms, and in melancholy 
dvpcT than he thought the occasion merited, even anfjry with 
himsi’lf, to find that so simple a matter as the death of a 
Scottish man could affect him so nearly. 

“ Yet,” as he said to himself, “ though the rough-footed 
knaves be our enemies in Cumberland, in Palestine one almost 
considers them as brethren.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Tic not her Miise—for sure, in that 
There's nothing more than common ; 

And all her wit is only chat, 

Like any oibcr woman. 

Thr high-born Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King oi 
Navarre, and the Queen-Consort of the heroic Kidiardtr^iwwl; 
accounted one of the most beautiful women of the penoj^i 
Her form was slight, though exquisitely moulded. She 
graced with a complexion not common in her country, 
profusion of fair hair, and features so extremely juvenile as 
to make her look several years younger than she really was, 
though in reality she was not above one-and-lwenty. Perhaps 
it was under the consciousness of this extremely juvenile 
appearance, that she affected, or at least practised, a little 
cliildish petulance and wilfulness of manner, not unbefitting, 
she might sup|>ose, a youthful bride, whose rank and age gave 
her a right to have her fantasies indulged and attended to. 
She was by nature perfectly good-humoured, and if her due 
share of admiration and homage (in her opinion a veiy large 
one) was duly resigned to her, no one could possess better 
temper, or a more friendly disposition ; but then, like all 
despots, the more power that was voluntarily yielded to her, 
the more she desired to extend her sway. Sometimes, even 
when all her ambition was gratifu'd, she chose to be a htile 
out of health, and a little out of spirits ; and physicians had 
toil their wits to invent names for imaginary maladies, while 
her ladies racked their imagination for new games, new head 
gear, and new court-scandal, to pass away those unpleasant 
hours, during which their own situation was scarce to be 
greatly envi^. Their most frequent resource for ‘diverting 
this malady was some trick, or piece of mischief, practised 
upon each other; and the good Queen, in the buoyancy of 
her reviving spirits, was, to speak truth, rather too indifferent 
whether the frolics thus practised were entirely befitting her 
own dignity, or whether the pain which those suffered upon 
whom they were inflicted, was not beyond the proportion of 
pleasure which she herself derived from them. She was 
confident in her husband’s favour, in her high rank, and in 
her supposed power to make good whatever such pranks might 
cost others. In a word, she gamboled with the freedom of i 
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joiing lioness, who is unconscious of the weight of her own 
IMiws when laid on those whom she sports with. 

The Queen Berengaria loved her husband passionately, but 
she feared the loftiness and roughness of his character, and as 
she felt herself not to be his match in intellect, was not much 
pleased to sec that he would often talk with Edith Plantagenet 
in preference to herself, simply because he found more amuse- 
ment in her conversation, a more comprehensive understanding, 
and a more noble cast of thoughts and sentiments, than his 
beautiful consort exhibited. Berengaria did not hate Edith on 
this account, far less meditate her any harm ; for, allowing for 
some selfishness, her character was, on /.he whole, innocent and 
generous. But the ladies of her train, sharp-sighted in such 
matters, had for some time discovered, that a f)oignant jest at 
the expense of the Lady Edith was a specific for relieving her 
Grace of England's low spirits, and the discovery saved their 
imagination much toil. 

There was something ungenerous in this, because the Lady 
Edith was understood to be an orphan ; and though she w;is 
called Plantagenet, and the Fair Maid of Anjou, and admitted 
by Richard to certain privil<^es only granted to the royal family, 
and held her place in the circle accordingly, yet few knew, and 
none acquainted with the Court of England ventured to ask, in 
what exact degree of relationship she stood to Cceur de Lipn. 
She had come with Eleanor, the celebrated Queen-Mother of 
England, and joined Richard at Messina, as one of the ladies 
destined to attend on Berengaria, whose nuptials then ap- 
proached. Richard treated his kinswoman with m\ich re- 
spectful observance, and the Queen made her her most 
constant attendant, and, even in despite of the petty jealousy 
which we have observed, treated her generally with suitable 
respect. 

The ladies of the household had, for a long time, no further 
advantage over Edith, than might be afforded by an oppor- 
tunity of censuring a less artfully disposed bead attire, or an 
unbecoming robe ; for the lady was judged to be inferior in 
these mjrsteries. The silent devotion of the Scottish knight 
did* not, indeed, pass unnoticed; his liveries, his cognisances, 
his feats of arms, his mottoes and devices, were nearly watched, 
and occasionally made the subject of a passing jest But then 
came the pilgrimage of the Queen and her ladies to Engaddi, 
a journey which the Queen had undertaken under a vow for 
the recovery of her husband's health, and which she had been 
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f^ncouraged to carry into effect by the Archbishop of Tyre for 
'a political purpose. It was then, and in the chapel at that 
holy place, connected from above with a Carmelite nunnery, 
from beneath with the cell of the anchorite, that one of the 
Queen's attendants remarked that secret sign of intelligence 
which Edith had made to her lover, and failed not instantly to 
communicate it to her Majesty. The Queen returned from 
her pilgrimage enriched with this admirable recipe against 
dulness or ennui, and her train was at the same time augmented 
by a present of two wretched dwarfs from the dethroned Queen 
of Jerusalem, as deformed and as crazy (the excellence of that 
unhappy species) as anj ejueen could have desired. One of 
Berengaria s idle amusements had been to try the effect of the 
sudden appeiirance of such ghastly and fantastic forms on 
the nerves of the knight when left alone in the chapel ; 
but the jest had been lost by the composure of the Scot, 
and the interference of the anchorite, .bhe had now tried 
another, of which the consequences promised to be more 
serious. 

The ladies again met after Sir Kenneth had retired from the 
tent; and the Queen, at first little moved by Edith's angry 
expostulations, only replied to her by upbraiding her [uudery, 
and by indulging her vit at the expense of the garb, nation, 
and, above all, the poverty, of the Knight of the l.#eopard, in 
whfch she displayed a good deal of playful malice, mingled 
with some humour, until Edith was compelled to carry tier 
anxiety to her separate apartment But when, in the mornir.g, 
a female, whom Edith had intrusted to make enijuiry, broug .t 
word thdt the standard was missing, and its cliampion vanishe^l, 
she burst into the Queen's apartment, and implored her to 
rise and proceed to the King's tent without delay, and use 
her powerful mediation to prevent the evil con^quences 
of her jest 

'I'he Queen, frightened in her turn, cast, as is usual, the 
blame of her own folly on those around her, and endeavoured 
to comfort Edith's grief, and appease her displeasure, by a 
thousand inconsistent arguments. She was sure no barm had 
chanced ; the knight was sleeping, she fancied, after his night' 
watch. What though, for fear of the King's displeasure, he 
had deserted with the standard — it was but a piece of silk, and 
he but a needy adventurer ; or if he was put under warding for 
a time, she would soon get the King to pardon him — it wai 
but waiting to let Richard's mood pass away. 
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Thus she continued talking thick and fast, and heaping^ 
together all sorts of inconsistencies, with the vain expectation 
of persuading both Edith and herself that no harm could come 
of a frolic, which in her heart she now bitterly repented. But 
while Edith in vain strove to intercept this torrent of idle talk, 
she caught the eye of one of the ladies who entered the Queen's 
apartment. There was death in her look of affright and horror, 
and Edith, at the first glance of her countenance, had sunk at 
once on the earth, had not strong necessity, and her own 
elevation of character, enabled her to maintain at least externa! 
composure. 

“ Madam,” she said to the Queen,^** lose not another word 
in speaking, but save life — if, indeed,” she added, her voice 
choking as she said it, “life may yet be saved." 

“ It may be — it may," answered the LAdy Calista. “ I have 
just heard that he has been brought before the King— ^it is not 
yet over — hut,” she added, bursting into a vehement flood of 
weeping, in which personal apprehensions had some share, “it 
will soon, unless some course be taken.” 

“ I will vow a golden candlestick to the Holy Sepulchre — a 
shrine of silver to Our Lady of Engaddi — a pall, worth one 
hundred bezants, to Saint Thomas of Orther,” said the Queen 
in extremity. 

“ Up, up, madam ! ” said Edith ; “call on the saints if you 
list, but be your own best saint” 

“Indeed, madam,” said the terrified attendant, “the Lady 
Edith s[)eaks truth. Up, madam, and let us to King Richard’s 
tent, and beg the poor gentleman’s life.” 

“ I will go — I will go instantly,” said the Queen, rising 
and trembling excessively ] while her women, in as great 
confusion as herself, were unable to render her those duties 
which were indispensable to her levee. Calm, composed, 
only pale as death, Edith ministered to the Queen with her 
own hand, and alone supplied the deficiencies of her numerous 
att(?ndants. 

“ How you wait, wenches ! " said the Queen, not able even 
then to forget frivolous distinctions. “Suffer ye the I-Ady 
Edkh to do the duties of your attendance? — Secst thou, Edith, 
they can do nothing — I shall never be attired in time. We will 
send for the Archbishop of Tyre, and employ him as a 
mediator.” 

“ O no, no 1 ” exclaimed Edith — “ Go yourself^ madam ; you 
have done the evil, do you confer the remedy,” 
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^ ** I Will go — I will go,” said the Queen ; ** but if Richard be 

' In his mo(xh 1 dare not speak to him — he will kill me!” 

“ Yet go, gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, who 
best knew her mistress’s temper ; “not a lion in his fury coulc 
look upon such a face and form, and retain so much as an 
angry thought, far less a love-true knight like the royal Richard, 
to whom your slightest word would lie a command.” 

“Dost thou think so, Calista?” said the Queen. “Ah, 
thou little knowest — yet 1 will go. But see you here, what 
means this ? You have bcdist neil me in green, a colour he 
detests. Lo you ! let me have a blue robe, and search for the 
ruby caicanet, which wap part of the King of Cyprus’s ransom 
— it is either in the steel casket, or somewhere else.” 

“ This, and a man’s life at stake ! ” said Edith, indignantly ; 
“it passes human patience. Remain at your ease, madam ~I 
will go to King Richard. I am a paity interested — I will know 
if the honour of a poor maiden of his blood is to be so far 
tamf>eied with, that her name shall be abused to train a 
brave gentleman from his duty, bring him within the com- 
pass of death and infamy, and make, at the same time, the 
glory of England a laughing-stock to the whole Christian 
army.” 

At this unexpected burst of passion, Bcrengaria listened with 
an almost stupihed look of fear and wonder. But a.s Edith was 
about to leave the tent, she exclaimed, though faintly, “ Stop 
her, stop her I ” 

“You must indeed stop, noble Lady Edith,” said Calista, 
taking her arm gently ; “ and you, royal madam, I am sm 
will go; and without further dallying. If the Lady Edith goes 
alone to the King, he will be dreadfully incensed, nor will it 
be one life that will stay his fury.” 

“ I will go — i will go,” said the Queen, yielding to pecessity ; 
and Edith reluctantly halted to wait her movements. 

They wc’-e now* as speedy as she could have desired. The 
Queen hastily wrapped herself in a large loose mantle, which 
covered all inaccuracies of the toilet. In this guise, attended 
by Edith and her women, and preceded and followed by a few 
officers and men-at arms, she hasteaed to the tent of her lion- 
like husband. 
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CHAPTER xvn 

Wsra every hair upon hit b«!ad a life. 

And every life were to be supplicated 

Ity numbers equal to those hairs quadrupled, 

Life after life should out like waning start 
Before the daybreak— or as festive lamps, 

Which have lent lustre to the midnight revel, 

Each after each are quench'd when guesta depart I 

du PlAf. 

The entrance of Queen Berengaria into the interior of 
Richard^s pavilion was withstood, in the most respectful and 
reverential manner indeed, but still withstood, by the chamber- 
lains who watched in the outer tent She could hear the stem 
command of the King from within, prohibiting their entrance. 

** You see,” said the Queen, appealing to Edith, as if she had 
exhausted all means of intercession in her power — “ I knew it 
— the King will not receive us.” 

At the same time they heard Richard speak to some one 
within, — “ Go, speed thine office quickly, sirrah, for in that con- 
sists thy mercy ; ten bezants if thou deal’st on him at one blow. — 
And, hark thee, villain, observe if his cheek loses colour, or 
his eye falters ; mark me the smallest twitch of the features, or 
wink of the eyelid -^1 love to know how brave souls meet death.” 

“ If he se<?s my blade waved aloft without shrinking, he is 
the first ever did so,” answered a harsh deep voice, whicK a 
sense of unusual awe had softened into a sound much lower 
than its usual coarse tones. 

Edith could remain silent no longer. “ If your Grace,” she 
said to the Queen, “ make not your own way, I make it for 
you; or if not for your Majesty, for myself, at least. — 
Chamberlains, the Queen demands to sec King Richard — the 
wife to speak with her husband.” 

“ Noble lady,” said the officer, lowering his wand of office, 
** it grieves me to gainsay you ; but his Majesty is busied od 
matters of life and death.” 

“ And we seek also to speak with him on matters of life and 
death,” said Edith. — “ I will make entrance for your Grace.” — 
And putting aside the chamberlain with one hand, she laid 
hold on the curtain with the other. 

**I dare not gainsay her Majesty’s pleasure,” said the 
chamberlain, yielding to the vehemence of the fair petitioner ; 
and, as he gave way, the Queen found herself obliged to enter 
the apartment of Richard. 
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u* The monarch was lying on his couch, and at some distance, 

iwaiting his further commands, stood a man whose profession 

* it nas not difficult to conjecture. He was clothed in a jej*kin 
of red cloth, which reached scantly below the shoulders, leaving 
the urns bare from about half-way above the elbow, and as an 
upper garment he wore, when atout as at present to betake 
himself to his dreadful office, a coat or tabard without sleeves, 

• something like that of a herald, made of dressed bull’s hide, 
and stained in the front with many a broad spot and speckle 
of dull crimson. The jerkin, and the tabard over it, reached 
the knee, and the nether stocks,, or covering of the legs, were 
of the same leather whi<^ composed the tabard. A cap of 
rough shag served to hide the upj>cr part of a visage, which, 
iike that of a screech-owl, seemed desirous to conceal itself 
.from light — the lower part of the face being obscured by a huge 
‘red beard, mingling with shaggy locks of the same colour. 

What features were seen were stem and misantluopiciil. The 
man’s figure was short, strongly made, with a neck like a bull, 
very broad shoulders, arms of great and disproporiioncd length, 
a huge square trunk, and thick bandy legs. This truculent 
official leant on a sword, the blade of which was nearly four 
^feet and a half in length, while the handle of twenty inches, 
surrounded by a ring of lead plummets to counterpoise the 
weight of such a blade, rose considerably above the man’s 
head, as he rested his artn upon its hill, waiting for King 
Richard’s further directions. 

On the sudden entrance of the ladies, Richard, who was 
then lying on his couch with his face towards the entrance, and 
resting ori his elbow as he spoke to his grisly attendant, flung 
himself hastily, as if displeased and surprised, to the other side, 
turning his back to the Queen and the females of her train, 
and drawing around him the covering of his couch, wliich, by 
his own choice, or more probably the flattering selection of his 
chamberlains, consisted of two large lions’ skins, dressed in 
Venice with s ich admirable skill that they seemed softer than 
the hide of the deer. 

Berengaria, such as we have described her, knew well — what 
woman knows not? — her own road to victory. After a hurried 
glance of undisguised and unaffected terror at the ghastly com- 
panion of her husband’s secret councils, she rush^ at once to 
the side of Richard’s couch, dropped on her knees, flung her 
vmantle from her shoulders, showing, as they hung down at 
their full length, her beautiful golden tresses, and while her 
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countenance seemed like the sun bursting through a cloud, y<\ 
bearing on its pallid front traces that its splendours have 1 
obscured, she seized upon the right hand of the King, which, ^ 
as he assumed his wonted posture, had been employed in 
dragging the covering of his couch, and gradually pulling it to 
her with a force which was resisted, though but faintly, she 
possessed herself of that arm, the prop of Christendom, and 
the dread of Heathenesse, and, imprisoning its streng:h in 
both her little fairy hands, she bent upon it her brow, and, 
united to it her lips. 

*^What needs this, Berengaria?” said Richard, his head still 
averted, but his hand remaining unc^i^r her control. 

“Send away that man — his look kills me!” muttercij 
Bcrengaria. 

“ liegone, sirrah/* said Richard, still without looking round, 
“ What wait’st thou for? art thou fit to look on these ladies?** 

“Your ilighness*s pleasure touching the head,” said the 
man. 

“Out with thee, dog‘” answered Richard, “a Christian 
burial 1 *’ 

The man disappeared, after casting a look upon the beautiful 
Queen, in her deranged dress and natural loveliness, with 9 
smile of admiration more hideous in its expression than even 
his usual scowl of cynical hatred against humanity. ^ 

“ And now, foolish wench, what wishest thou ? ” said Richard, 
turning slowly and half reluctantly round to his royal suppliant. 

But it was not in nature for any one, far less an admirer of 
beauty like Ricliard, to whom it stood only in the second rank 
to glory, to look without emotion on the countenance and the 
tremor of a creature so beautiful as Berengaria, or to feel, with- 
out sympathy, that her lips, her brow, were on his hand, andf 
that it was wetted by her tears. By degrees he turned on her 
his manly countenance, with the softest expression of which 
his large blue eye, which so often gleamed with insufferable 
light, was capable. Caressing her fair head, and mingling biff 
large fingers in her beautiful and dishevelled locks, he raised 
and tenderly kissed the cherub countenance which seemed 
desirous to hide itself in his hand. The robust form, the 
broad, noble brow, and majestic looks, the naked arm and 
shoulder, the lions* skins among which he lay, and the fair 
fragile feminine creature that kneeled by his side, might hav^ 
served for a model of Hercules reconciling himself, after if 
sjuarrel, to his wife Dejanira. 
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^ *' And, once more, what seeks the lady of my heart in her 
pavilion, at this early and unwonted hour?” 

“ Pardon, my most gracious liege, pardon ! ” said the Queen, 
whose fears began again to unfit her for the duty of intercessor. 

“ Pardon I for what ?” asked the King, 

** First, for entering your royal presence too boldly and un- 
advisedly ” 

' She stopped. 

^ ** Thou too boldly ! — The sun might as well ask pardon be- 

cause his rays entered the windows of some wretch’s dungeon. 
But I was busied with work unfit for thee to witness, my gentle 
one, and I was unwilling, Jiesides, that thou shouldst risk thy 
precious health where sickness has been so lately rife.” 

“ But thou art now well ? ” said the Queen, still delaying the 
^communication which she feared to make. 

“ Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest of that 
champion who shall refuse to acknowledge thee the fairest 
dame in Christendom.” 

*‘Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon — only one — only 
I poor life ? ” 

“ Ha ! — proceed,” said King Richard, bending his brows. 

This unhappy Scottish knight ” murmured the Queen. 

^ “Speak not of him, madam,” exclaimed Richard, sternly; 

* “he dies— his doom is fixed.” 

“fjay, my royal liege and love, ’tis but a silken banner 
neglected Berengaria will give thee another broidered with 
her own hand, and rich as ever dallied with the wind. Every 
. pearl I have shall go to bedeck it, and with every pearl 1 wu 
drop a tear of thankfulness to my generous knight !” 

“I’hou knowest not what thou say’st,” said the King, inter- 
Vupting her in anger — “ Pearls ! can all the pearls of the East 
atone for a speck upon England’s honour — all the tears that 
ever woman's eye wept wash away a stain on Richard'^ fame? 
— Go to, madam, know your place, and your time, and your 
' sphere. At present we have duties in which you cannot be 
our partner.” 

“Thou hear'st, Edith,” whispered the Queen, “we shall but 
incense him.” 

“Be it so," said Edith, stepping forward. — “My lord — I, 
your poor kinswoman, crave you for justice rather than mercy ; 
and to the cry of justice the ears of a monarch should be open 
Nit every time, place, and circumstance.” 

“Hal our cousin Edith?" said Richard, rising and sitting 
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Upright on the side of his couch, covered with his long cami9d.|| 
— “ She speaks ever king-like, and king-like will I answer her, i 
so she bring no request unworthy of herself or me." 

'riie beauty of Edith was of a more intellectual and less 
voluptuous cast than that of the Queen ; but impatience and 
anxiety had given her countenance a glow which it sometimes 
and her mien had a character of energetic dignity that 
anposetl silence for a moment even on Richard himself, who, 
U) judge by his looks, would willingly have interrupted her 
“My lord,” she said, “this good knight, whose blood you 
an: about to spill, hath done, in his time, service to Christendom. 
He hath fallen from his duty, through a snare set for him in 
mere folly and idleness of spirit. A message sent to him. 
in the name of one who — why should I not speak it? — it was in 
my own — induced him for an instant to leave his post — And 
what knight in the Christian camp might not have thus far 
transgressed at command of a maiden, who, poor howsoever 
In other qualities, hath yet the blood of Plantagenet in her 
veins?” 

“ And you saw him, then, cousin?” replied the King, biting 
his lips to keep down his passion. 

“ 1 did, my liege,” said E<iith. “ It is no time to explain 
wherefore j I am here neither to exculpate myself nor to blame 
others.” 

“ And where did you do him such a grace?” 

“ In the tent of her Majesty the Queen.” 

“Of our royal consort!” said Richard. “Now by Heaven, 
by Saint George of England, and every other saint that treads 
its crystal floor, this is too audacious I I have noticed and 
overlooked this warrior's insolent admiration of one so far 
above him, and I grudged him not that one of my blood 
should shed from her high-born sphere such influence as the 
sun bestows on the world beneath — But, heaven and earth i 
that you should have admitted him to an audience by night, in 
the very tent of our royal consort I and dare to offer this as an 
excuse for his disobedience and desertion ! By my father's 
soul, Edith, thou shalt rue this thy life long in a monastery 1 ” 

4* My lioge,” said Edith, “your greatness licenses tyranny. 
My honour, Lord King, is as little touched as yours, and my 
lady the Queen can prove it if she think fit. — But I have 
already said, 1 am not here to excuse myself or inculpate 
others. — 1 ask you but to extend to one, whose fault was 
committed under strong temptation, that mercy which eveo 
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ti/u yourself, Lord King, must one day supplicate at a higher 
^ ^ibunal, and for faults, perhaps, less venial." 

“Can this be Edith Plantagenet ? ” said the King, bitterly, 
— “ Edith Plantagenct, the wise and the noble ? — Or is it 
love-sick woman, cares not for her own fame in comparison 
of the life of her paramour ? Now, by King Henry's soul ! 
little hinders but I order thy minion's skull to be brought from 
gibbet, and fixed as a perpetual ornament by the crucifix lu 
.hycelll" 

“ And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be placed for 
ever in my sight,” said Edith, “ I will say it is a relic of a good 
knight, cruelly and unworthily done to death by ” — (she 
checked herscIO — ** by one, of whom 1 shall only say he should 
have known better how to reward chivalry. Minion call'st 
‘ *hou him?” she continued, with increasing vehemence. “ He 
was indeed my lover, and a most true one ; but never sought 
he grace from me by look or word, contented with such humble 
observance as men pay to the saints. — And the good, the 
valiant, the faithful, must die for this ! " 

“Oh, peace, peace, for pity's sake,” whispered the (jueen ; 
“you do but offend him morel” 

“ I care not,” said Edith ; “ the spotless virgin fears not the 
/aging lion 1 Let him work his will on this worthy knight. 
'Edith, for whom he dies, will know how to weep his memory ; 
to rnrf no one shall speak more of politic alliances, to be sanc- 
tioned with this poor hand. I could not — I would not — have 
been his bride living — our degrees were too distant. But 
death unites the high and the low— I am henceforward tht 
spouse of the grave.” 

The King was about to answer with much anger, when a 
Carmelite monk entered the apartment hastily, iiis head and 
person muffled in the long mantle and hood of striped cloth of 
the coarsest texture, which distinguished his order, and liingirig 
himself on his knees before the King, conjured him, by every 
' holy word and sign, to slop the execution. 

' “ Now, by both sword and sceptre 1 ” said Richard, “ the 

world arc leagued to drive me mad! — Fools, women, and 
monks, cross me at every step. How comes he to live 
still?” 

/ “ My gracious liege,” said the monk, “ I entreated of the Lord 

of Gilsland to stay the execution until I had thrown myself at 
\ our royai ” 

“ And he was wilful enough to grant thy request ? ” said the 
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King ; ** but it is of a piece with his wonted obstinacy — Arj 
is it thou hast to say ? Speak, in the fiend's name ) ” 

My lord, there is a weighty secret — but it rests under the 
seal of confession — I dare not tell or even whisper it — but I 
swear to thee by my holy order — by the habit which I wear, 
by the blessed Elias, our founder, even him who was translated 
witljout suffering the ordinary pangs of mortality — that this 
youth hath divulged to me a secret, which, if 1 might confide 
it to thee, would utterly turn thee from thy bloody purpose in' 
regard to him." 

"Good father,** said Richard, “that I reverence the Church, 
let tlie arms which I now wear f^r her sake bear witness. 
Give me to know this secret, and I will do what shall seem 
fitting in the matter. But I am no blind Bayard, to take a 
leap in the dark under the stroke of a pair of priestly, spurs." 

“ My lord,” said the holy man, throwing back his cowl and 
upper vesture, and discovering under the latter a garment of 
goat-skin, and from beneath the former a visage so wildly 
wastf'd by climate, fast, and penance, as to resemble rather the 
apparition of an animated skeleton than a human face, 'Mor 
twenty years have I macerated this miserable body in the 
caverns of Engaddi, doing fjenance for a great crime. Think 
you I, who am dead to the world, would contrive a falsehood 
to endanger my own soul, or that one, bound by the ,most 
sacred oaths to the contrary — one such as I, who have but 
one longing wish connected with earth, to wit, the rebuilding 
of our Christian Zion — would betray the secrets of the con- 
fessional ? Both are alike abhorrent to my very soul,** 

" So," answered the King, “thou art that hermit of whom 
men speak so much? Thou art, I confess, like enough 
those spirits which walk in dry places, but Richard fears do 
hobgoblins ; and thou art he, too, as I bethink me, to whom 
the Christian princes sent this very criminal to open a com- 
munication with the Soldan, even while I, who ought to have 
beer I first consulted, lay on my sick-bed ? Thou and they 
may content themselves — I will not put my neck into the loop 
of a Carmelite's girdle. And for your envoy, he shall die, the 
nfther and the sooner that thou dost entreat for him." 

“Now God be gracious to thee, Lord King!" said the 
hermit, with much emotion ; “ thou art setting that mischief 
on foot which thou wilt hereafter wish thou hadst stopped,, 
though it had cost thee a limb. Rash, blinded man, yet for'- 
bear!" 
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, " Away, away,” cried the King, stamping ; " the sun has 

*'isen on the dishonour of England, and it is not yet avenged— 
Ladies and priest, withdraw, if ye would not hear orders which 
would displease you; for, by Saint George, I swear " 

“Swear not!*^ said the voice of one who had just then 
entered the pavilion. 

“ Ha ! my learned Hakim,’* said the King; “come, 1 hope, 
.to tax our generosity.” 

“I come to request instant speech with you — instant, and 
touching matters of deep interest.” 

“ First look on my wife, Hakim, and let her know in you 
the preserver of her husband.” 

4 “ It is not for me,” said the physician, folding his arms with 
an air of Oriental modesty «ind reverence, and bending his eyes 
^ on the ground, — “ It is not for me to look upon beauty un- 
veiled, and armed in its splendours.” 

“ Retire, then, Berengaria,” said the monarch ; “ and, Edith, 
do you retire also. Nay, renew not your importunities ! 'I'liis 
I give to them, that the execution shall not be till high noon. 
— Go, and be pacified. — Dearest Berengaria, begone. — Edith,” 
he added, with a glance which struck terror even into the 
courageous soul of his kinswoman, “ go, if you arc wise.” 

^ The females withdrew, or rather hurried from the tent, rank 
an<^ ceremony forgotten, much like a flock of wild fowl huddled 
together, against whom the falcon has made a recent stooj). 

They returned from thence to the Queen's pavilion, to in- 
dulge in regrets and recriminations, equally unavailing. Edith 
• was the^ only one who seemed to disdain these ordinal ’ 
channels of sorrow. Without a sigh, without a tear, without a 
word of upbraiding, she attended upon the Queen, whose weak 
temperament showed her sorrow in violent hysterical ecstasies, 
and passionate hypochondriacal effusions, in the course of 
which Edith sedulously, and even affectionately, attendl-d her. 

“It is impossible she can have loved this knight,” said 
Florisc to Calista, her senior in attendance upon the Queen's 
person. “ We have been mistaken ; she is but sorry for bis 
fate, as for a stranger who has come to trouble on her 
acujunt.” 

“Hush, hush,” answered her more experienced and more 
observant comrade ; “ she is of that (iroud house of Planta- 
genet, who never own that a hurt grieves them. While they 
^ have themselves been bleeding to death under a mortal wouodi 
they have been known to bbd up the scratches sustained by 
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their more faint-hearted comrades. — Florise, we have dor 
frightfully wrong; and for my own part,*' I would buy wit/ 
every jewel I have, that our fatal jest had remained unacted/’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 

This work desires s planetary intelligence 

Of J upiter and Sol ; and those great spirits ^ 

Are proud, fantastical. It asks great chargeii 
1*0 entice them from the guiding of their s|meres, 

I'o wait on niortals. 

Albuma/ak. 

The hermit followed the ladies from the pavilion of Richard, 
as shadow follows a beam of sunshine when the clouds are 
driving over the face of the sun. Bui he turned on the thres- 
hold, and held up his hand towards the King in a warning, or 
almost a menacing posture, as he said, “Woe to him who 
rejects the counsel of the Church, and betaketh himself to the 
foul divan of the infidel ! King Richard, 1 do not yet shake 
the dust from my feet and depart from thy encampment — the 
sword falls not — but it hangs but by a hair. — Haughty monarch, 
we shall meet again.” 

“Be it so, haughty priest,” returned Richard, “prouder in 
thy goat-skins than princes in purple and fine linen.” 

I’he hermit vanished from the tent, and the King continued, 
addressing the Arabian, “ Do the dervises of the East, wise 
Hakim, use such familiarity with their princes?” 

“ The dervise,” replied Adonbec, “ should be either a sage 
or a madman ; there is no middle course for him who wears 
tlie khirkhah, who watches by night, and fasts by day. Hence, 
hath he cither wisdom enough to bear himself discreetly in the ' 
presence of princes, or else, having no reason bestowed on him, 
he is not responsible for his own actions.” 

“ Methinks our monks have adopted chiefly the latter 
character,” said Richard — “ But to the matter. In what can I 
plciisure you, my learned physician ? ” 

“ Great King,” said El Hakim, making his profound Oriental 
obeisance, “ let thy servant speak one word, and yet live. I 
would remind thee that thou owest — not to me, their humble 
instrument — but to the Intelligences, whose benefits I dispense 
to mortals, a life ” 

“ And I warrant me thou wouldst have another io requital, 
ha ? ” interrupted the King. 
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“Soch is my humble prayer,” said the Hakim, “to the great 
^\lclech Ric— even the life of this good knight who is doomed 
to die, and but for such fault as was committed by the Sultan 
Adam, sumamed Aboulbeschar, or the father of all men." 

** And thy wisdom might remind thee, Hakim, that Adam 
died for it,” said the King, somewhat sternly, and then began 
to pace the narrow space of his tent with some emotion, 
and to talk to himself. Why, God-a-mercy I I knew what he 
'desired as soon as ever he entered the pavilion ! Here is one 
poor life justly condemned to extinction, and I, a king and a 
soldier, who have slain thousands by my command, and scores 
with my own hand, am ig have no power over it, although the 
Jbonour of my arms, of my house, of my very Queen, hath been 
attainted by the culprit — By Saint George, it makes me laugh ! — 
By Saint.I^uis, it reminds me of Blonderstale of an enchanted 
castle, where the destined knight was withstood successively 
in his purpose of entrance by forms and figures the most 
dissimilar, but aU hostile to his undertaking 1 No sooner one 
sunk than another appeared — Wife — kinswoman — hermit — 
Hakim— each appears in the lists as soon as the other is 
defeated ! — Why, this is a single knight fighting against the 
whole mSIh of the tournament — ha ! ha I ha ! ” — And Richard 
»>"'/jghed aloud; for he had, in fact, begun to change his mood, 
his resentment being usually too violent to be of long erh 
durance. 

The physician meanwhile looked on him with a countenance 
of surprise, not unmingled with contempt ; for the Easteni 
people make no allowance for those mercurial changes in th. 
temper, and consider open laughter, upon almost any account, 
as derogatory to the dignity of man, and becoming only to 
women and children. At length, the sage addressed the King, 
when he saw him more composed. 

A doom of death should not issue from laughing lips. — 
Let thy servant hope that thou hast granted him this man's 
Ufc.” 

‘^Take the freedom of a thousand captives instead,” said 
Richard; ** restore so many of thy countrymen to their tents 
and families, and 1 will give the warrant instantly. This man’s 
life can avail thee nothing, and it is forfeited” 

“All our lives are forfeited,” said the Hakim, putting hit 
hand to his cap. “ But the great Creditor is merciful, and 
exacts not the pledge rigorously nor untimely.” 

“Thou canst show me,” said Richard, “no special interest 
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thou hast to become intercessor betwixt me and the executic 
of justice, to which 1 am sworn as a crowned king.** 

“ Thou art sworn to the dealing forth mercy as well ae" 
justice,** said El Hakim; "but what thou seekest, great King, 
b the execution of thine own will. And for the concern I have 
in this request, know that many a man*s life depends upon thy 
granting this boon.’* 

" Explain thy words,'* said Richard ; “ but think not to ’ 
impose upon me by false pretexts.*’ \ 

"Be it far from thy servant!” said Adonbec. "Know, 
then, that the medicine to which thou, Sir King, and many 
one beside, owe their recovery, is a talisman, composed under 
certain aspects of the heavens, when the Divine Inirlligences 
aru most propitious. I am but the poor administrator of its 
virtues. J dip it in a cup of water, observe the fitting hour to 
adminstcr it to the patient, and the potency of the draught 
works the cure.” 

" A most rare medicine,” said the King, " and a commodious I 
and, as it may be carried in the leech's purse, would save the 
whole caravan of camels which they require to convey drugs 
and physic-stuff — I marvel there is any other in use.” 

"It is written,” answered the Hakim, with imperturbable 
gravity, "‘Abuse not the steed which hath borne thee from 
the battle.* Know, that such talismans might indeed ue 
framed, but riue has been the number of adepts who have 
dared to undertake the application of their virtue. Severe 
restrictions, painful observances, fasts, and penance, are 
necessary qn the part of the sage who uses this mode or cure ; 
and if. through neglect of these preparations, by his love of 
ease, or his indulgence of sensual appetite, he omits to cure at . 
least tvvelve persons within the course of each moon, the virtue 
of the divine gift departs from the amulet, and both ihe last 
patient and the physician will be exposed to speedy misfortune, 
neither will they survive the year. I require yet one life to 
make up the appointed number.’* 

’ Go out into the camp, good Hakim, where thou wilt find 
a-many,” said the King, "and do not seek to rob my headsman 
of Ikts patients ; it is unbecoming a mcdiciner of thine eminence 
to interfere with the practice of another. — Besides, I cannot 
see how delivering a criminal from the death he deserves, 
should go to make up thy tale of miraailous cures.” 

" When thou canst show why a draught of cold water should 
have cured thee, when the most precious drugs failed,” said 
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tbc Hakim, '*thou mayst reason on the other mysteries 
^ attendant on this matter. For myself, I am inefficient to the 
i^eat work, having this morning touched an unclean animal. 
Ask, therefore, no further questions; it is enough that, by 
sparing this man’s life at my request, you will deliver yourself, 
great King, and thy servant, from a great danger.’* 

“Tfark thee, Adonbcc,** replied the King, *‘I have no 
X>bjectiua that leeches should wrap their words in mist, and 
Vpretend to derive knowledge from the stars ; but when you bid 
Richard Plantagenet fear that a danger will fall upon him from 
some idle omen, or omitted ceremonial, you speak to no 
ignorant Saxon, or doting old woman, who foregoes her purpose 
because a hare crosses the path, a raven croaks, or a cat 
fneezes.” 

** I cannot hinder your doubt of my words,” said Adonbec ; 

‘ “ but yet,* let my lord the King grant that truth is on the tongue 
of his servant. Will he think it just to deprive the world, and 
every wretch who may suffer by the pains which so lately 
reduced him to that couch, of the benefit of this most virtuous 
talisman, rather than extend his forgiveness to one poor 
criminal ? Bethink you, Lord King, that, though thou caost 
slay thousands, thou canst not restore one man to health. 
Kings have the power of Satan to torment, sages that of Allah 
to heal ; beware how thou hinderest the good to humanity, 
which thou canst not thyself render. Thou canst cut off the 
head, but not cure the aching tooth.” 

This is over insolent,” said the King, hardening himself, 
m the Hakim assumed a more lofty and almost a commanding 
tone. took thee for our leech, not for our counsellor, 

or conscience-keeper.” 

“ And is it thus the most renowned Prince of Frangistan 
repays benefit done to his royal fierson?” said £1 Hakim, 
exchanging the humble and stooping posture, in which* he had 
hitherto solicited the King, for an attitude lofty and command 
ing. “Know, then,” he said, “that through every court of 
\ Europe and Asia — to Moslem and Nazarene — to knight and 
lady — wherever harp is heard and sword worn — wherever 
honour is loved and infamy detested, to every quarter of the 
world will 1 denounce thee, Melech Ric, as thankless and un- 
generous ; and even the lands — if there be any such — that nevci 
heard of thy renown, shall yet be acquainted with thy shame 1 ” 
“ Are these terms to me, vile infidel,” said Richard, striding 
up to him in fury. “ Art weary of thy life ? " 
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" Strike I ” said El Hakim ; “ thine own deed shall thffec 
paint thee more worthless than could my words, though eac, 
had an hornet’s sting." ' ‘ 

Richard turned fiercely from him, folded his arms, traverse 1 
the tent as before, and then exclaimed, ** Thankless and un- 
generous ? — as well be termed coward and infidel ! — Hakim, 
thou hast chosen thy boon; and though I had rather thou 
hadst asked my crown-jewels, yet I may not, king-like, refuse 
thee. Take this Scot, therefore, to thy keeping; the provos.^ 
will deliver him to thee on this warrant.” 

He hastily traced one or two lines, and gave them to the 
phy«tician. Use him as thy bond-slave, to be disposed of as 
thou wilt— -only, let him beware how* he comes before the eyc^ 
of Richard. Ilark thee, thou art wise; he hath been ovt 
bold among those in whose fair looks and weak judgments w 
trust our honour, as you of the East lodge your treasures m 
caskets of silver wire, as fine and as frail as the web of a 
gossamer.” 

“'Fhy servant understands the words of the King,” said the 
sage, at once resuming the reverent style of address in which 
he had commenced, “ When the rich carpet is soiled, the 
fool p)ointeth to the stain, the wise man covers it with his 
mantle. 1 have heard my lord’s pleasure, and to hear is tc 
obey.” 

“It is well,” said the King; “let him consult his'owr 
safety, ami never appear in my presence more. — Is ther 
sught else in which I may do thee pleasure?” 

“The bounty of the King hath filled my cup to the brim,” 
said the sage ; “ yea, it hath been abundant as the fountaii 
which sprung up amid the camp of the descendants of Israel 
when the rock was stricken by the rod of Moussa Ben 
Amran.” 

“Ay, but,” said the King, smiling, “it required, as in th 
desert, a hard blow on the rock ere it yielded its treasures, 
would that I knew something to pleasure thee, which I migb 
yield as freely as the natural fountain sends forth its waters.” 

“ I.^t me touch that victorious hand,” iaid the sage, “ i 
taken, that if Adonbec el Hakim should hereafter demand . 
l:>oon of Richard of England, he may do so, yet plead hh 
command” 

“Thou hast hand and glove upon it, man,” replii 
Richard ; “ only, if thou couldst consistently make up thy is ^ 
of patients without mving me to deliver from punishment 
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those who have deserved it, I would more wiliingl 7 discharge 
iny debt in some other form.” 

May thy days be multiplied ! ” answered the Hakim, and 
withdrew from the apartment after the usiikl deep obeisance. 

King Richard goaed after him as he departed, like one but 
half-satisfied with what had passed. 

Strange pertinacity,” he said, ‘Mn this Hakim, and a 
wonderful chance to interfere between that audacious Scot and 
^the chastisement he has merited so richly. Yet, let him live ! 
there is one brave man the more in the world. — And now for 
the Austrian. — Ho, is the Baron of Cfilsland there without ? ” 
Sir Thomas de Vaux thus summoned, his bulky form 
speedily darkened the o|Jening of the pavilion, while behind 
him glided as a spectre, unannounced, yet unopposed, the 
savage form of the hermit of Engaddi, wrapped in his goat- 
skin marftle. 

Richard, without noticing his presence, called in a loud tone 
to the baron, ** Sir Thomas de Vaux of I^nercost and Gilsland, 
take trumpet and herald, and go instantly to the tent of him 
wliom they call Archduke of Austria, and see that it be when 
the press of his knights and vassals is greatest around him, — 
^as is likely at this hour, for the German boar brcakfa.sts ere he 
*hears mass, — enter his presence with as little reverence as thou 
’^mayst, and impeach him, on the part of Richard of England, 
that»he hath this night, by his own hand, or that of others, 
tolen from its staff the banner of England. Wherefore, say lo 
hm our pleasure, that, within an hour from the lime of mv 
speaking, he restore the said banner with all reverence — he 
imself and his principal barons waiting the whilst with heads 
ncovered, and without their robes of honour ; and that, morc- 
uvcT, he pitch beside it, on the one hand, his own banner of 
Austria reversed, as that which hath been dishonoured tw theft 
id felony — and, on the other, a lance, bearing the bloo(fy head 
^ him who was his nearest counsellor, or assistant, in this base 
ijury ; and say that, such our behests being punctually dis- 
larged, we will, for the take of our vow, and the weal of the 
oly Lwd, forgive his other forfeits.” 

“ And how if the Duke of Austria deny all accession to this 
irt of wrong and of felony?” said Thomas de Vaux. 

“Tell him,” replied the King, “we will prove it upon his 
4y — ay, were he backed with his two bravest champions, 
ight-like will we prove it, on foot or on horse, in the desert 
iD the field, time, place, and arms, all at his own choice.” 
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'' Bethink you of the peace of God and the Church, n^y 
liege lord,” said the Baron of Gilsland, “ among those princea 
engaged in this holv Crusade.** 

Bethink you now to execute my commands, my liege 
vassal,” answered Richard, impatiently. “ Methinks men 
ex[)ect to turn our purpose by their breath, as boys blow 
feathers to and fro — Peace of the Church! — who, I prithee, 
minds it ? The peace of the Church, among Crusaders, implies^ 
war with the Saracens, with whom the princes have made truce,' 
and the one ends with the other. And, besides, see you not 
how every prince of them is seeking his own several ends? — 

1 will seek mine also, and that is honour. For honour I came 
hither, and if I may not win it updn the Saracens, at least I 
will not lose a jot from any respect to this paltry Duke, though 
he were bulwarked and buttressed by every prince in the 
Crusader** 

l)e Vaux turned to obey the King’s mandate,^ shrugging his 
shoulders at the same time, the bluntness of his nature being 
unable to conceal that its tenor went against his judgment. 
Rut the hermit of Engaddi stepped forward, and assumed the 
air of one charged with higher commands than those of a mere 
earthly potentate. Indeed, his dress of shaggy skins, his 
uncombed and untrimmed hair and beard, his lean, wild, and 
contorted features, and the almost insane lire which gleamed 
from under his bushy eyebrows, made him approach nearly to 
our idea of some seer of Scripture, who, charged with high 
mission to the sinful kings of Judah or Israel, descended from 
the rocks and caverns in which he dwelt in abstracted solitude, 
to abash earthly tyrants in the midst of their pride, by discharge* 
ing on them the blighting denunciations of Divine Majesty, 
even as the cloud discharges the lightnings with which it is 
fraught, on the pinnacles and towers of castles and palaces. In 
the midst of his most wayward mood, Richard respected the 
Church and its ministers, and though offended at the intrusion 
of the hermit into his tent, he greeted him with respect ; at the 
b.'tme time, however, making a sign to Sir Thomas de Vaux to 
hasten on his message. 

^But the hermit prohibited the baron, by gesture, look, and 
word, to stir a yard on such an errand ; and holding up his 
bare arm, from which the goat skin mantle fell back in ^ 
the violence of his action, he waved it aloft, meagre with ^ 
famine, and wealed with the blows of the discipline. 

” In the name of Gpd, and of the most holy Father, the vic^ 
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g^rest of the Christian Church upon earth, I prohibit this most 
profane, bloodthirsty, and brutal defiance, tetwixt two C.'hristian 
princes, whose shoulders are signed with ^ the blesstn! mark 
under which they swore brotherhood. Woe to him by whom 
it is broken ! — Richard of England, recall the most unhallowed 
message thou hast given to tliit l>aroD — Danger and Death are 

nigh thee ! — the dagger is glancing at thy very ihrogt ’ ** 

. “ Danger and Death are playmates to Richard,” answered 
the monarch, proudly; “and he hath braved too many swords 
to fear a dagger.” 

“ Danger and Death are near,” replied the seer ; and sinking 
his voice to a hollow, unearthly tone, he added, “ And after 
death the judgment ! ” * 

’ “ Good and holy father,” said Richard, “ I reverence thy 
person and thy sancitity ” 

“Reverence not me !** interrupted the hermit; “reverence 
sooner the vHest insect that crawls by the shorts of the Dead 
Sea, and feeds upon its accursed slime. Bui reverence Him 
whose commands I speak — Reverence Him whose sepulchre 
you have vowed to rescue — Revere the oath of concord which 
you have sworn, and break not the silver cord of union and 
/idelity with which you have bound yourself to your princely 
confederates.” 

“ Good father,” said the King, “ you of the Church seem to 
me td presume somewhat, if a layman may say so much, upon 
the dignity of your holy character. Without challenging your 
right to take charge of our conscience, methinks you might 
leave us the charge of our own honour.” 

“ Presume ! ” repeated the hermit ; “ is it for me to presume, 
royal Richard, who am but the bell obeying the hand of the 
sexton — but the senseless and worthless trumpet, carrying the 
command of him who sounds it ? — Sec, on my knees I throw 
myself before thee, implonng thee to have mercy on Christen* 
dom, on England, and on thyself I ” 

“Rise, rise,” said Richard, compelling him to stand up; 
“ it beseems not that knees, which are so frequently bended 
to the Deity, should press the ground in honour of man. 
WTiat danger awaits us, reverend father? and when stood 
the power of England so low that the noisy bluster of this 
mew made Duke’s displeasure should alarm her, or her 
monarch ? " 

“ 1 have looked forth from my mountain turret upon the 
starry host of heaven, as each in his midnight circuit uttered 
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wisdom to another, and knowledge to the few who can under- 
stand their voice. There sits an enemy in thy House of Life, 
Lord King, malign at once to thy fame, and thy prosperity — 
an emanation of Saturn, menacing thee with instant and bloody 
peril, and which, but thou yield thy proud will to the rule of 
thy duty, will presently crush the^ even in thy pride.” 

“Away, away! this is heathen science,” said the King. 
“Christians practise it not — wise men believe it not — Old 
man, thou dotest.” 

“ I dote not, Richard,” answered the hermit ; “lam not so 
happy, I know my condition, and that some portion of reason 
is yet permitted me, not for niy own use, but that of the 
Church, and the advancement of tue Cross. I am the blind 
man who holds a torch to others, though it yields no light to 
himself. Ask me touching what concerns the weal of Christen- 
dom, and of this Crusade, and I will speak with thee as the 
wisest counsellor on whose tongue persuasion ever sat. Speak 
to me of my own wretched bf‘ing, and my words shall be those 
of the maniaiC outcast which 1 am.” 

“ I would not break the bands of unity asunder among the 
princes of the Crusade,” said Richard, with a mitigated tone 
and manner ; “ but what atonement can they render me for the 
injustice and insult which I have sustained?” 

“ Even of that I am prepared and commissioned to speak 
by the Council, which, meeting hastily at the summons of Philip 
of France, have taken measures for that effect.” 

“Strange,” replied Richard, “that others should treat of 
what is due to the wounded majesty of England ! ” 

“They are willing to anticipate your demandsj if it be 
possible,” answered the hermit “In a body, they consent that 
the banner of England be replaced on Saint George’s Mount, 
and they lay under ban and condemnation the audacious 
criminal, or criminals, by whom it was outraged, and will 
announce a princely reward to any who shall denounce the 
delinquent’s guilt, and give his flesh to the wolves and 
ravens." 

“ And Austria,” said Richard, “upon whom rest such strong 
presumptions that he was the author of the deed ?” 

“To prevent discord in the host,” replied the hermit, 
“ Austria will clear himself of the suspicion, by submitting 
whatsoever ordeal the Patriarch of Jerusalem shall impose." 

“ Will he dear himself by the trial by combat ? " said King 
Richard. 
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"His oath prohibits it,*' said the hermit; " and, moreover, 

{ht Council of the Prbccs " 

"Will neither authorize battle against the Saracens," inter- 
rupted Richard, " nor against any one else. But it is enough, 
father ; thou hast shovm me the folly of proceeding as I 
designed in this matter. You shall sooner light your torch in 
a puddle of rain, than bring a spark out of k cold-blooded 
^ coward. There is no honour to be gained on Austria,*'and so 
' let him pass. — I will have him perjure himself, however ; I 
will insist on the ordeal. — How I shall laugh to hear his 
clumsy fingers hiss, as he grasps the red-hot globe of iron ! — 
Ay. or his huge mouth riven, and his gullet swelling to 
suffocation, as he ende&vours to swallow the consecrated 
bread!" 

“Peace, Richard," said the hermit “Oh, peace, for shame 
if not for charity I Who shall praise or honour princes who 
insult and calumniate each other ? Alas I that a creature so 
noble as thou art — so accomplished in princely thoughts and 
princely daring — so fitted to honour Christendom by thy 
actions, and, in thy calmer mood, to rule her by thy wisdom, 
should yet have the brute and wild fury of the lion, mingled 
^with the dignity and courage of that king of the forest 1 " 

He remained an instant musing with bis eyes fixed on the 
ground, and then proceeded, — “ But Heaven, that knows our 
impqrfect nature, accepts of our imperfect obedience, and hath 
delayed, though not averted, the bloody end of thy daring life. 
The destroying angel hath stood still, as of old, by the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and the blade u 
'drawn b. his hand, by which, at no distant date, Richard the 
Lion-hearted shall bt as low as the meanest peasant" 

“ Must it then be so soon ? ” said Richaid. “ Yet, even so 
be it May my course be bright, if it be but brief." 

“ Alas t noble King," said the solitary, and it seemed as if a 
tear (unwonted guest) were gathering in his dry and ^lazened 
eye; “short and melancholy, marked with mortification, imd 
calamity, and captivity, is the span that divides thee from the 
grave which yawns for thee — a grave b which thou shait be 
laid, witliout lineage to succeed thee, without the tears of a 
people, exhausted by thy ceaseless wars, to lament thee, without 
^vbg extended the knowledge of thy subjects, without having 
done aught to enlarge their happiness." 

“But not without renown, monk, not without the tears 
ot the lady of my love! These consolations, which thou 
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canst neither know nor estimate, await upon Richard to his 
pave.” ^ 

** Do I not know— I not estimate, the value of minstrel’s 
praise, and of lady’s love ! ” retorted the hermit, in a tone 
which for a moment seemed to emulate the enthusiasm of 
Richard himself. “ King of England,” he continued, extend- 
ing his emaciated arm, “ the blood which boils in thy blue 
veins ?s not more noble than that which stagnates in mine. 
Few and cold as the drops are, they still are of the blood of 
the royal Lusignan — of the heroic and sainted Godfrey. I am 
— that is, I was when in the world — Alberick Mortemar ” 

“.Whose deeds,” said Richard, “have so often filled Fame’s 
trumpet I Is it so? — can it be so? — Could such a light as 
thine fall from the horizon of chivalry, and yet men be 
uncertain where its embers h.id alighted?” 

“Seek a fallen star,” said the hermit, “ and thou -shall only 
light on some foul jelly, which, in shooting through the horizon, 
has assumed for a moment an appearance of splendour. 
Richard, if I thought that rending the bloody veil from my 
horrible fate could make thy proud heart stoop to the discipline 
of the Church, I could find in my heart to tell thee a talc, 
which I have hitherto kept gnawing at my vitals in conceal- 
ment, like the self-devoted youth of Heathenesse. Listen, then'l 
Richard, and may the grief and despair, which cannot avail this 
wretched remnant of what was once a man, be powerful as an 
example to so noble, yet so wild a being as thou art ! Yes, I 
will — I will tear open the long hidden wounds, although in thy 
very presence they should bleed to death ! ” 

King Richard, upon whom the history of Alberick of 
Mortemar had made a deep impression in his early years, when 
minstrels were regaling his father’s halls with legends of the 
Holy l^and, listened with respect to the outlines of a tale, 
which, darkly and imperfectly sketched, indicated suffidently 
the cause of the partial insanity of this singular and most 
unhappy being. 

“ I need not,” he said, “tell thee that I was noble in birth, 
high in fortune, strong m arms, wise in counsel All these I 
yas; but while the noblest ladies in Palestine strove whidh 
should wind garlands for my helmet, my love was fixed — 
unalterably and devotedly fixed— on a maiden of low depeej 
Her father, an ancient soldier of the Cross, saw our passioi^ 
and knowing the difference betwixt us, saw no other refuge for 
his daughter’s honour than to place her within the shadow of 
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the cloister. I returned from a distant expedition, loaded with 
spoils and honour, to find my happiness was destroyed for ever ! 
I, too, sought the cloister, and Satan, wtio had marked me for 
his own, breathed into my heart a vapour of spiritual pride, 
which ‘could only have had its source in his own infernal 
regions. I had risen as high in the Church as before in the 
Stale — 1 was, forsooth, the wise, the self-sufficient, the im- 
, p^cable ! — I was the counsellor of councils — I was the 
director of prelates — how should I stumble — wherefore should 
I fear temptation ? — Alas I I became confessor to a sisterhood, 
and amongst that sisterhood 1 found tlie long-loved, the long 
lost Spare me further, confession I — A fallen nun, whose 
guilt was avenged by self-murder, sleeps soundly in the vaults 
Sf Engaddi, while above her very graye, gibbers, moans, and 
roars a creature, to whom but so much reason is left as may 
suffice to'rcnder him completely sensible to his fate !** 

Unhappy man 1 ” said Richard, I wonder no longer at thy 
misery. How didst thou escape the doom, which tiie canons 
denounce against thy offence?" 

Ask one who is yet in the gall of worldly bitterness," said 
the hermit, ** and he will speak of a life spared for personal 
respects, and from consideration to high birth. But, Ridiard, 
/tall thee, that Providence hath preserved me, to lift me on 
high as a light and beacon, whose ashes, when this earthly fuel 
is burnt out, must yet be flung into Tophet. Withered and 
shrunk as tiiis poor form is, it is yet animated with two spirits 
— one active, shrewd, and piercing, to advocate the cause of 
tKSr Church of Jerusalem ; one mean, abject, and despairing, 
fluctuating between madness and misery, to mourn over my own 
wretchedness, and to guard holy relics, on which it would be 
most sinful for me even to cast my eye. Pity me not I — it is 
but sin to pity the loss of such an abject — pity me not, but 
profit by my example. Thou standest on the highest, and 
therefore on the most dangerous pinnacle, occupied by any 
Christian prince. Thou art proud of heart, loose of life, 
bloody of hand. Put from thee the tins whi(^ are to thee as 
daughters; though they be dear to the sinful Adam, expel 
these adopted furies from thy breast — thy pride, thy luxury, thy 
blood-thirstiness ! " 

^ ** He raves," said Richard, turning from the solitary to De 
Vaux, as one who felt some pain from a sarcasm which yet be 
could not resent; then turned him calmly, and somewhat 
scornfully, to the anchoret, as he replied, ** Thou hast found a 
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fair bevy of daughters, reverend father, to one who hath been^ 
but few months married ; but since I must put them from 
my roof, it were but like a father to provide them with suitable 
matches. Wherefore, I will part with my pride to the noble 
Canons of the Church — my luxury, as thou call’st it, to the 
Monks of the rule — and my blood-thirstiness to the Knights of 
the Temple." 

“ Oh, heart of steel, and hand of iron,” said the anchoret, 
** upon whom example, as well as advice, is alike thrown away 1 
— Yet thou shalt be spared for a season, in case it so be thou 
shouldst turn and do that which is acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven. — For me, I must return to mv place. — Kyric Eleison I 
— I am he through whom the rays of heavenly grace dart like 
those of the sun through a burning-glass, concentrating them on' 
other objects, until they kindle and blaze, while the glass itself 
remains cold and uninfluenced. — Kyrie Eleison I — the poor 
must be called, for the rich have refused the banquet. — Kyric 
Eleison ! " 

So saying, he burst from tfie tent, uttering loud cries. 

** A mad priest ! said Richard, from whose mind the frantic 
exclamations of the hermit had partly obliterated the impression 
produced by the detail of his personal history and misfortunes. 
** After him, Dc Vaux, and see he comes to no harm; for, 
Crusaders as we are, a juggler hath more reverence amongst 
our vorlets than a priest or a saint, and they may, perchance, 
put some scorn upon him.” 

The knight obeyed, and Richard presently gave way to the 
thoughts which the wild prophecy of the monk had inspired. 
— “To die early, without lineage, without lamentation? — 
heavy sentence, and well that it is not passed by a more 
competent judge. Yet the Saracens, who are accomplished in 
mystical knowledge, will often maintain that He, in whose 
eyes the wisdom of the sage is but as folly, inspires wisdom 
and prophecy into the seeming folly of the madman. Yonder 
hermit is said to read the stars too, an art generally practised 
in these lands, where the heavenly host was of yore the object 
of idolatry. 1 would 1 had asked him touching the loss of mv 
banner ; for not the blessed Tishbite, the founder of hia order, 
could seem more wildly rapt out of himself, or speak with a 
tongue more resembling that of a prophet — How now, 
Vaux, what news of the mad priest?” 

"Mad priest, call you him, my lord?” answered De Vaux. 
** Methinks he resembles more the blessed Baptist himself^ just 
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'issued from the wilderness. He has placed himself on one ol 
the military engines, and from thence he preaches to the 
soldiers, as never man preached since the time of Peter the 
Hermit The camp, alarmed by his cries, crowd around him 
in thousands ; and, breaking o/f ever)* now and then from the 
main thread of his discourse, he addresses the several nations, 
^^ach in their own language, and presses upon each the 
' arguments best qualified to urge them to perseverance in the 
delivery of Palestine.*' 

“By this light, a noble hermit!” said King Richard. 
“But what else could come from the blood of Godfrey? 
He despair of safety, because he hath in former days lived 
^ar amours t 1 will have the Pope send him an ample 
remission, and I would not less willing|ly be intercessor had h» 
SeUe amie been an abbess.” 

As he spoke, the Archbishop of Tyre craved audience, for 
the purpose of requesting Richard's attendance, should his 
health permit, on a secret conclave of the chiefs of the 
Crusade, and to explain to him the military and political 
incidents which had occurred during his illness. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Mull we then sheathe our still vir.coHou^ word ; 

Turn hack our forward step, which ever I/ode 
O'er focBitn's oecka the onward path of glory ; 

Unclasp the mail, which with a aoletnn vow, 

In Cod's own boose, we hung upon our shoulders , 

That vow, as unaccompliib'd as the promise 
Which villaRe nones make to still their children, 

And after think no esore of?--— 

Tkt Cr-usmdif m Tragedy, 

The Archbishop of Tyre was an emissary well chpsen to 
communicate to Richard tidings, which from another voice the 
lion-hearted King would not have brooked to hear, without 
the most unbounded explosions of resentment Even this 
sagacious and reverend prelate found difficulty in inducing him 
to listen to news, which destroyed all his ho|^ of gaining 
back the Holy Sepulchre by force of arms, and acquiring the 
mqown, which the universal all-hail of Cliristendom was ready 
coiner upon him, as the Champion of the Cross. 

But by the Archbishop’s report it appeared that Saladin was 
assembling all the force of his hundred tribes, and that the 
monarchs of Europe, already disgusted from various motives 
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with the expedition, which had x>roved so hazardous, and was * 
daily growling more so, had resolved to abandon their purpose. 
Id this they were countenanced by the example of Philip of 
France, who, with many protestations of regard, and assurances 
that he would first see his brother of England in safety, 
declared his intention to return to Europe. His great vassal, 
the Earl of Champagne, had adopted the same resolution ; and 
it could not excite surprise that Leopold of Austria, affronted 
as he had been by Richard, was glad to embrace an opportunity 
of deserting a cause in which his haughty opponent was to be 
considered as chief. Others announced the same purpose ; so 
that it was plain that the King of England was to be left, if he 
chose to remain, supported only by such volunteers as might, , 
under such depressing circumstances, join themselves to 
the English army; and by the doubil^ul aid of Conrade of 
Montserrat, and the military orders of the Temple, and of Saint 
John, who, though they were sworn to wage battle against the 
Saracens, were at least equally jealous pf any European 
monarch achieving the conquest of Palestine, where, with 
short-sighted and selfish policy, they proposed to esublish 
independent dominions of their own. 

It needed not many arguments to show Richard the truth 
of his situation ; and, indeed, after his first burst of passion, 
he sat him calmly down, and with gloomy looks, head depressed, 
and arms folded on his bosom, listened to the Archbishop’s 
reasoning on the impossibility of his carrying on the Crusade 
when deserted by his companions. Nay, he foreborc interrup- 
tion, even when the prelate ventured in measured terms to hint 
that Richard's own impetuosity had been one main cause of 
disgusting the princes with the expedition. 

“ ConfUeor^^ answered Richard, with a dejected look, and 
something of a melancholy smile ; '* I confess, reverend father, 
that 1 ought on some accounts to sing culpa mm. But is it not 
hard that my frailties of temper should be visited with such a 
penance, tliat, for a burst or two of natural passion, I should 
be doomed to see fade before me ungathered such a rich 
haarest of glory to God, and honoiu to chivalry ? — But it shall 
not fade. — By the soul of the Conqueror, 1 will plant the Cross 
on the towers of Jerusalem, or it shall be planted over 
Richard’s grave I ” 

•*Thou mayst do it,” said the prelate, "yet not another drop 
of Christian blood be shed in the quarrel” 

"Ah, you speak of compromise, Lord Prelate — but the 
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, blood of the infidel hounds must also cease to flow/’ said 
Richard. , 

“There will be glory enough,” replied the Archbishop, “in 
having extorted from Saladin, by force of arms, and by the 
respect inspired by your fame, such conditions as at once 
restore the Holy Sepulchre, open the Holy Land to pilgrims, 
secure their safety by strong fortresses, and, stronger than 
all, assure the safety of the Holy City, by conferring on 
Richard the title of King Guardian of Jerusalem.” 

“ How ! ” said Richard, his eyes sparkling with unusual 
light, “ I — I — I the King Guardian of the Holy City I Victory 
itself, but that it is viftory, could not gain more, scarce so 
much, when won with unwilling and disunited forces. But 
Saladin still proposes to retain his interest in the Holy 
Land?” 

“ As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally,” replied the prelate, 
“of the mighty Richard — his relative, if it may be permitted, 
by marriage.” 

“ By marriage ! *^aid Richard, surprised, yet less so than the 
prelate had expected. “Hal — Ay, Edith Plantagenct. Did 
1 dream this? or did some one tell me? My head is still 
weak from this fever, and has been agitated. — Was it the Scot, 
or the Hakim, or yonder holy hermit, that hinted such a wild 
bargain ? ” 

“The hermit of Engaddi, most likely,” said the Archbishop; 
“for he hath toiled much in this matter; and since the 
discontent of the princes has become apparent, and a separation 
of their forces unavoidable, he hath had many consultatior 
both with Christian and Pagan, for arranging such a pacification 
as may give to Christendom, at least in part, the objects of 
this holy warfare.” 

“ My kinswoman to an infidel — Ha I ” exclaimed ^Richard, 
as his eyes began to sparkle. 

The prelate hastened to avert his wrath. 

“ The Pope’s consent must doubtless be first attained, and 
the holy hermit, who is well known at Rome, will treat with 
the holy Father.” 

“How? — without our consent first given?” said the King. 

“ Surely no,” said the bishop, in a quieting and insinuating 
;tonc of voice; “only with and under your especial sanction.” 

“ My sanction to marry my kinswoman to an infidel ? ” said 
Richaid; yet he spoke rather in a tone of doubt than as 
distinctly reptobating the measure fwoposed. “ Could I have 
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dreamed of such a composition when I leaped upon the SjH’ian • 
shore from the prow of my galley, even as a lion springs on his 
prey ! And now — But proceed, I will bear with patience.” 

Equally delighted and surprised to find his task so much 
easier than he had apprehended, the Archbishop hastened to 
pour forth before Richard the instances of such alliances in 
Spain, not without countenance from the Holy Sec, the 
incalculable advantages which all Christendom would derive 
from the union of Richard and Saladin, by a bond so sacred ; 
and, above all, he 5p>oke with great vehemence and unction on 
the probability that Saladin would, in case of the proposed 
alliance, exchange his false faith for th'5 true one. 

*MIath the Soldan shown any dis[)osition to become 
Christian ? ” said Richard ; if so, the king lives not on earth 
to whom I would grant the hand of a kinswoman, ay, or sister, 
sooner than to my noble Saladin — ay, though the one came to 
lay crown and sceptre at her feet, and the other had nothing 
to offer but his good sword and better heart ! ” 

** Saladin hath heard our Christian teachers,” said the bishop, 
somewhat evasively, my unworthy self, and others ; and as 
he listens with patience, and replies with calmness, it can 
hardly be but that he be snatched as a brand from the burning. 
Mit^na est veritas^ et frtvulebit ! Moreover, the hermit of 
Engaddi, few of whose words have fallen fruitless to the ground, 
is possessed fully with the belief that there is a calling ot the 
Saracens and the other heathen approaching, to which this 
marriage shall be matter of induction. He readeth the course 
of the stars; and dwelling, with maceration of the flesh, io 
those divine places which the saints have trodden of old, the 
spirit of Elijah the Tishbite, the founder of his blessed order, 
hatli been with him as it was with the pro[)het Elisha, the son 
of Shaphat, when he spread his mantle over him.” 

King Richard listened to the prelate's reasoning, with a 
downcast brow and a troubled look. 

“I cannot tell,” he said, “how it is with me; but methinks 
these cold counsels of the princes of Christendom have in- 
fected me too with a lethargy of spirit. The time hath l>een, 
that» had a layman proposed such alliance to me, 1 had struc' 
him to earth — if a churchman, I had spit at him as a renega ^ 
and priest of Baal ; yet now this counsel sounds not so strange^ 
in mine ear. For why should I not seek for brotherhood and 
alliance with a Saracen, brave, just, generous, — who loves and 
honours a worthy foe as if he were a friend, whilst the princes 
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' of Christendom shrink from the side of their allies, and forsake 
the cause of Heaven and good knighthood ? But 1 will possess 
my patience, and will not think of them. Only one attempt 
vrill 1 make to keep this gallant brotherhood together, if it be 
possible ; and if I fail, Lord Archbishop, we will speak together 
of thy counsel, which, as now, 1 neither accept nor altogether 
reject. Wend wc to the Council, my lord — ^the hour calls us. 
Thou say’st Richard is hasty and proud — thou shall see him 
humble himself tike the lowly broom-plant, from which he 
derives his surname." 

With the assistance of those of his privy chamber, the King 
then hastily robed himself in a doublet and mantle of a dark 
and uniform colour; and without any mark of regal dignity, 
excepting a ring of gold upon his head, he hastened with the 
Archbishop of Tyre, to attend the Council, which waited but 
his presence to commence its sitting. 

Tlie pavilion of the Council was an ample tent, having before 
it the large banner of the Cross displayed, and another, on 
which was portrayed a female kneeling, with dishevelled hair 
and disordered dress, meant to represent the desolate and/ 
distressed Church of Jerusalem, and bearing the mottc,. 
Afflicta sponsa ne obliviscaris. Warders, carefully selected?, 
kept every one at a distance from the neighbourhood of thk« 
ten^ lest the debates, which were sometimes of a loud and 
stormy character, should reach other ears than those they were 
designed for. 

Here, therefore, the princes of the Crusade were assemblea, 
*^waiting Richard's arrival; and even the brief delay which 
was thus interposed, was turned to his disadvantage by his 
enemies ; various instances being circulated of his pride, and 
undue assumptiohof superiority, of which even the necessity of 
the present short pause was quoted as an instance. Men 
strove to fortify eac^ other in their evil opinion of the King of 
England, and vindicated the offence which each had taken, by 
putting the most severe construction upon circumstances the 
most trifling ; and all this, perhaps, because they were conscious 
of an ipstinctive reverence for the heroic monarch, which it 
would require more than ordinary efforts to overcome. 

They had settled, accordingly, that they should receive him 
on his entrance with slight notice, and no more respect than 
was exactly necessary to keen within the bounds of cold 
ceremoniaL But when they teheld that noble form, that 
princely countenance, somewhat pale from his late illness, the 
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eye which bad been called by minstrels the bright star of battle 
and victory ; when his feats, almost surpassing human strength 
and valour, rushed on their recollection, the Council of Princes 
simultaneously arose — even the jealous King of France, and 
Ihe sullen and offended Duke of Austria arose with one con- 
sent — and the assembled princes burst forth with one voice in 
the acclamation, ** God save King Richard of England I — Long 
life to the valiant Lion’s-heart ! ” 

With a countenance frank and open as the summer sun 
when it rises, Richard distributed his thanks around, and con- 
gratulated himself on being once more among his royal 
brethren of the Crusades. * 

** Some brief words he desired to say,** such was his address ' 
to the assembly, ** though on a subject so unworthy as himself, 
even at the risk of delaying for a few minutes their consulta- 
tions for the weal of Christendom and the advancement of 
their holy enterprise.” 

The assembled princes resumed their seats, and there was a 
profound silence. 

‘‘This day,” continued the King of England, “is a high 
festival of the Church ; and well becomes it Christian men, at 
such a tide, to reconcile themselves with their brethren, and 
confess their faults to each other. Noble princes, and fathers 
of this holy expedition, Richard is a soldier — his hand is ever 
readier than his tongue, and his tongue is but too much used 
to the rough language of his trade. But do not, for Planta- 
genet’s hasty speeches and ill-considered actions, forsake the 
noble cause of the redemption of Palestine — do not throw' 
away earthly renown and eternal salvation, to be won here if 
ever they can be won by man, because the act of a soldier may 
have been hasty, and his speech as hard as the iron which he 
has worn from childhood. Is Richard in default to any ol 
you, Richard will make compensation both by word and action. 
— Noble brother of France, have 1 been so unlucky as to oilend 
you?” 

“The Majesty of France has no atonement to seek from 
tha;t of England,” answered Philip, with kingly dignity, accept- 
ing, at the same time, the oflfered hand of Richard; “and 
whatever opinion 1 may adopt concerning the prosecution of | 
this enterprise, will depend on reasons arising out of the state 
of my own kingdom, certainly on no jealousy or disgust at my 
royal and most valorous brodier.” 

“ Austria,” said Richard, walking up to the Archduke, with 
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SI mixture of frankness and dignity, while Leopold arose from 
his seat, as if involuntarily, and with the action of an automaton^ 
whose motions depend^ upon some external impulse — 
** Austria thinks be hath reason to be offended with England ; 
England, that he hath cause to complain of Austria. Let 
them exchange forgiveness, that the peace of Europe and the 
concord of tl^ host may remain unbroken. We are now joint 
supporters of a more glorious banner than ever blazed before 
an earthly prince, even the Banner of Salvation ; let not, there- 
fore, strife be betwixt us, for the symbol of our more worldljf 
dignities ; but let Leopold restore the pennon of England, if 
he has it in his power^ and Richard will say, though from no 
motive save his love for Holy Church, that he repents him 
of the hasty mood in which he did insult the standard of 
Austria” 

The Archduke stood still, sullen and discontented, with his 
eyes fixed on the floor, and his countenance lowering with 
smothered displeasure, which awe, mingled with awkwardness, 
prevented his giving vent to in words. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem hastened to break the embarrass- 
ing silence, and to bear witness for the Archduke of Austria, 
that he had exculpated himself, by a solemn oath, from all 
knowledge, direct or indirect, of the aggression done to the 
banner of England. 

^'Then we have done the noble Archduke the greater 
wrong,” said Richard; ‘*and, craving his pardon for imputing 
to him an outrage so cowardly, we extend our hand to him in 
token of renewed peace and amity. — But how is this? Ausiria 
refused our uncovered hand, as he formerly refused our mailed 
glove ? What ! we are neither to be his mate in peace nor his 
antagonist in war ? Well, let it be so. We will take the slight 
esteem in which he holds us, as a penance for aught which we 
may have done against him in heat of blood, and will therefore 
hold the a'-count between us cleared." 

So saying, be turned from the Archduke with an air rather 
of dignity than scorn, leaving the Austrian apparently as much 
relieved by the removal of his eye, as is a sullen and truant 
schoolboy when the glance of his severe pedagogue is with- 
drawn. 

“Noble Earl of Champagne — Princely Marquis of Mont- 
serrat — Valiant Grand Master of the Templars — I am here a 
penitent in the confessionaL Do any of you bring a chargei 
or claim amends from me ?" 
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know not on what we could ground any,” said the 
smooth ' rongued Conrade, ** unless it were that the King 
of England carries off from his poor brothers of the war 
all the fame which they might have hoped to gain in the 
expedition.” 

‘*My charge, if I am called on to make one,” said the 
Master of tlie Templars, “ is graver and deeper than that of 
the Marquis of Montserrat. It may be tliought ill to beseem 
a military monk such as I to raise his voice where so many 
noble princes remain silent ; but it concerns our whole host, 
and not least this noble King of England, that he should hear 
from some one to his face those charges* which there are enow 
to bring against him in his absence. We laud and honour the 
courage and high achievements of the King of England, but 
we feel aggrieved tliat he should, on all occasions, seize and 
maintain precedence and superiority over us, which it becomes 
not inde[)endent princes to submit to. Much we might yield 
of our free will to his bravery, his zeal, his wealth, and his 
power ; but he who snatches all, as matter of right, and leaves 
nothing to grant out of courtesy and favour, degrades us from 
allies into retainers and vassals, and sullies, in the eyes of our 
soldiers and subjects, the lustre of our authority, which is no 
longer independently exercised. Since the roy^ Richard has 
asked the truth from us, he must neither be surprised nor 
angry when he hears one, to whom worldly pomp is prohibited, 
and secular authority is nothing, saving so far as it advances 
the prosperity of God’s Temple, and the prostration of the lion 
which goeth about seeking whom he may devour — when be 
hears, 1 say, such a one as 1 tell him the truth in reply to his 
question ; which truth, even while 1 speak it, is, I know, con- 
tinued by the heart of every one who hears me, however 
respect may stifle their voices,” 

Richard coloured very highly while the Grand Master was 
making this direct and unvarnished attack upon his conduct, 
and the murmur of assent which followed it showed plainly, 
that almost all who were present acquiesced in the justice of 
the accusation. Incensed, and at the same time mortified, he 
yet^oresaw that to give way to his headlong resentment would 
be to give the cold and wary accuser the idvantage over him, 
which it wsLS the Templar’s principal object to obtain. He, 
therefore, with a strong effort, remained silent till he bad 
repeated a paternoster, being tbe course which his confessor 
hsd enjoined him to pursue, when anger was likely to obtain 
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dominion over him« The King then spoke with composure, 
though not without an embitter^ tone, especially at the outset 
** And is it even so ? And are our brethren at such pams 
to note the infirmities of our natural temperi and the rough 
precipitance of our zeal, which may sometimes have urged us 
to issue commands when there was little time to hold council ? 
1 could not have thought that offences, casual and unpre- 
meditated like mine, could find such deep root in the hearts of 
my allies in this most holy cause ; that for my sake they should 
withdraw their hand from the plough when the furrow was 
near the end ; for my sake turn aside from the direct path to 
Jerusalem which their (words have opened 1 vainly thought 
that my small services might have outweighed my rash errors 
— that, if it were remembered that 1 pressed to the van in an 
assault,, it would not be forgotten that 1 was ever the last in the 
letreat — that, if 1 elevated my banner upon conquered fields 
of battle, it was all the advantage that 1 sought, while others 
were dividing the spoil I may have called the conquered city 
by my name, but it was to others that 1 yielded the dominion. 
If 1 have been headstrong in urging bold counsels, I have not, 
methinks, spared my own blood or my people's, in carrying 
them into as bold execution — or if I have, in the hurry of 
march or battle, assumed a command over the soldiers of 
others, such have been ever treated as my own, when my 
weillth purchased the provisions and medicines which their 
own sovereigns could not procure. — But it shames me to 
remind you of what all but myself seem to have forgotten. — 
Let us rather look forward to our future measures; ai^d 
believe' me, brethren,’’ he continued, his face kindling with 
eagerness, ** you shall not find the pride, or the wrath, or the 
ambition of Richard, a stumbling-bl<xk of offence in the path 
to which religion and glory summon you, as with thup trumpet 
of an archangel Oh, no, no I never would 1 survive the 
thought, that my fimilties and infirmities bad been the means 
to sever this goodly fellowship of assembled princes. 1 would 
cut off my l^t hand with my r^ht, could my doing so attest 
my sincerity. 1 will yield up, voluntarily, all right to command 
in the host even mine own liege subje^ They shall be led 
by such sovereigns as you may nominate, and their King, ever 
but too apt to exchange the leer’s baton for the adventurer's 
lance, will serve under the banner of Beau-Seant among the 
Templars — ay, or under that of Austria, if Austria will name a 
brave man to lead bis forces. Or, if ye are youndves a-weary 
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of this war, and feel your armour chafe your tender bodiesj^ 
leave but with Richard some ten or fifteen thousand of your 
soldiers to work out the accomplishment of your vow; and 
when Zion is won,” he exclaimed, waving his hand alof^ as if 
displaying the standard of the Cross over Jerusalem — “when 
Zion is won, we will write upon her gates, not the name of 
Richard Plantagenet, but of those generous princes who 
intrusted him with the means of conquest 1 ” 

The rough eloquence and determined expression of the 
military monarch at once roused the drooping spirits of the 
Crusaders, reanimated their devotion/and, fixing their attention 
on the principal object of the expedition, made most of them 
who were present blush for having been moved by such petty 
subjects of complaint as had before engrossed them. Eye 
caught fire from eye, voice lent courage to voice. They 
resumed, as with one accord, the war-crv with which the 
sermon of Peter the Hermk was echoed back, and shouted 
aloud, “ Lead us on, gallant Lion^s heart — none so worthy to 
lead where brave men follow. I^ad us on — to Jerusalem ! to 
Jerusalem 1 It is the will of God I it is the will of God I 
Blessed is he who shall lend an arm to its fulfilment 1 ” 

The shout, so suddenly and generally raised, was heard 
beyond the ring of sentinels who guarded the pavilion of 
Council, and spread among the soldiers of the host, who, 
Inactive and dispirited by disease and climate, had begun, like 
their leaders, to droop in resolution ; but the reappearance of 
Richard in renewed vigour, and the well-known shout which 
echoed from the assembly of the princes, at once rekindled 
their enthusiasm, and thousands and tens of thousands 
answered with the same shout of ” Zion, Zion I — War, war ! — 
instant battle with the infidels I It is the will of God 1 it is the 
will of God 1 ” 

The acclamations from without increased in their turn the 
enthusiasm which prevailed within the pavilion. Those who 
did not actually catch the flame were afraid, at least for the 
time, to seem colder than others. There was no more speech 
except of a proud advance towards Jerusalem upon the expiry 
of the truce, and the measures to be taken in the meantime 
for supplying and recruiting the army. The Council broke up, 
all apparently filled with the same enthusiastic purpose,- 
which, however, soon faded in the bosom of most, and never 
had an existence in that of others. 

Of the latter class were the Marquis Conrade and the Grand 
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Master of the Templars, who retired together to their quarters 
ill at ease, and malconteDt with the events of the day. 

**1 ever told it to thee,” said the latter, with the cold 
sardonic expression peculiar to him, ^that Richaid would 
burst through the flimsy wiles you spread for him, as would a 
lion through a spider's web. Thou seest he has but to speak, 
and his breath agitates these fickle fools as easily as the whirl- 
wind catcheth scattered straws, and sweeps them together, or 
disperses them at its pleasure.” 

**When the blast has passed away,” said Conrade, “the 
straws, which it made dance to its pipe, will settle to earth 
again.” , 

“ But know*st thou not besides,” said the Templar, “ that it 
seems, if this new pur{)Ose of conquest shall be abandoned and 
pass iway, and each mighty prince shall again be left to such 
guidance as his own scanty brain can supply, Richard may yet 
probably become King of Jerusalem by compact, and establish 
those terms of treaty with the Sol^n, which thou thyself 
thougnt’st him so likely to spurn at ? ” 

“Now, by Mahound and Termagaunt, for Christian oaths 
are ost of fashion,” said Conrade, “sa/st thou the proud 
King of England would unite his blood with a heathen 
Soldao? — My policy threw in that ingredient to make the 
whole treaty an abomination to him. — As bad for us that he 
becfome our master by an agi^ment, as by victory.” 

“ Thy policy hath iU calculated Richard's digestion,” 
answered the Templar ; “ 1 know his mind by a whisper from 
the Archbishop. — And then thy master-stroke respectii^? 
yonder' banner — it has passed off with no more respect than 
two cubits of embroidered silk merited. Marquis Conrade, 
thy wit begins to halt — 1 will trust thy fine-spun measures no 
longer, but will try my own. Know’st thou not the i>eople 
whom the Saracens call Charegites ? ” 

“ Surely," answered the Marquis ; “ they arc desperate and 
besotted enthusiasts, who devote their lives to the advance- 
ment of religion — somewhat like Templars — only they are 
never kfiown to pause in the race of their calling.” 

“ Jest not,” ^swered the scowling monk ; “ know, that one 
of these men has set down, in his bloody vow, the name of the 
Island Emperor yonder, to be hewn down as the chief enemy 
of the Moslem faith.” 

“A most judicious Fa^im,” said Conrade. “May 
Mahomet send him his panose for a reward 1 ” 
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** He was taken in the camp by one of our squires, and in^ 
private examination frankly avowed his fixed and determined 
purpose to me," said the Grand Master. 

“ Now the Heavens pardon them who prevented the purpose 
of this most judicious Charegite 1 " answered Conrade. 

“He is my prisoner/* added the Templar, “and secluded 
from speech with others, as thou mayst suppose ; but prisons 
have been broken ** 

“ Chains left unlocked, and captives have escaped,” answered 
the Marquis. “ It is an ancient saying, No sure dungeon but 
the grave." 

“ \Vhen loose he resumes his quest,/ continued the military 
priest ; “ for it is the nature of this sort of bloodhound never to 
quit the slot of the prey he has once scented.*’ 

“ Say no more of it," said the Marquis; “I see thy policy — 
it is dreadful, but the emergency is iinminent" 

“I only told thee of it,” said the Templar, “that thou 
mayst keep thyself on thy guard, for the uproar ml be 
dreadful, and there is no knowing on whom the English may 
vent their rage — Ay, and there is another risk — my page knows 
the counsels of this Charegite," he continued ; ** and, moreover, 
he is a peevish, self-willed fool, whom I would I were ad of, 
as he thwarts me by presuming to see with his own eya, not 
mine. But our holy Order gives me power to put a remedy 
to such inconvenience. Or stay — the Saracen may find s gdod 
dagger in his cell, and I warrant you he usea it as he Dreaks 
forth, which will be of a surety so soon as the page enters with 
his food." 

“It will give the afiair a colour," said Conrade; “and 
yet ** 

“ Yef and duf” said the Templar, “are words for fools; 
wise men neither hesitate nor retract — they resolve axil they 
execute.** 


CHAPTER XX 

When beauty leade tlie tioa b her tofla, 

^ Such are her chaniia, he dare not raiae nu i 

Far lesa expand the terror of bis fangs. 

So peat Alades aiada his dub a diiisSf, 

And spun to please fiur OmphalA 

Anarnympms. 

Richard, the unsuspicious object of the dark treachery 
detailed in the closing of the last chapter, having effected 
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for the present at least, the triumphant union of the crusading 
.princes, in a resolution to prosecute the war with vigour, had 
it next at heart to establish tranquillity in his own family ; and 
now that he could judge more temperately, to enquire distinctly 
into the circumstances leading to the loss of his banner, arid 
the nature and the extent of the connexion betwixt his 
kinswoman Edith and the oanished adventurer from Scotland. 

' Accordingly, the Queen and her household were startled 
with a visit from Sir Thomas de Vaux, requesting the present 
attendance of the Lady Calista of Montfaucon, the Queen’s 
principal bower-woman, upon King Richard. 

“ What am I to say, i^adam ? ’* said the trembling attendant 
to the Queen. He will slay us all.” 

“Nay, fear not, madam,” said De Vaux. “His Majesty 
hath spared the life of the Scottish knight, who was the chief 
offender, and bestowed him upon the Moorish physician — he 
will not be severe upon a lady, thougli faulty.” 

“ Devise some cunning tale, wench,” said Berengaria. 
“ My husband hath too little time to make enquiry into the 
truth.” 

“Tell the tale as it really happened,” said Edith, “lest 1 tell 
it for thee.” 

“ With humble permission of her Majesty,” said De Vaux, 
“1 would say Lady Edith adviseth well; for although King 
Richard is pleased to believe what it pleases your Grace to tell 
him, yet 1 doubt his having the same deference for the Lady 
Calista, and in this especial matter.” 

“The Lord of Gilsland is right,” said the Lady Calista, 
much agitated at the thoughts of the investigation which was 
to take place; “and, besides, if I had presence of mind 
enough to forge a plausible story, beshrew me if I think 1 
should have the courage to tell it” 

In this candid humour, the Lady Calista was conducted by 
. De Vaux to the King, and made, as she had proposed, a full 
confession of the decoy by which the unfortunate Knight of 
the Leopard had been induced to desert his post ; exculpating 
the Lady Edith, who, she was aware, would not fail to exculpate 
herself, and laying the full burden on the Queen, her mistress, 
whose share of Sie frolic, she well knew, would apj>ear the 
most venial in the eyes of Coeur de Lion. In truth, Richard 
was a fond — almost an uxorious husband. The first burst of 
his wrath had long since passed away, and he was not disposed 
severely to censure what could not now be amended. The 
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wily Lady Calista, accustomed from her earliest childhood 
iathom the intrigues of a court, and watch the indications of a 
sovereign's will, hastened back to the Queen with the speed of 
a lapwing, charged with the King’s commands that she should 
expect a speedy visit from him ; to which the bower>lady added 
a commentary founded on her own observation, tending to 
show that Richard meant just to preserve so much severity as 
might bring his royal consort to rej^ent of her frolic, and then 
to extend to her and all concerned his gracious p)ardon. 

“Sits the wind in that corner, wench?” said the Queen, 
much relieved by this intelligence; “believe me, that, great 
commander as he is, Richard will fitvd it hard to circumvent 
us in this matter; and that, as the Pyrenean shepherds are, 
wont to say in my native Navarre, Many a one comes for 
wool, and goes back shorn.” 

Having possessed herself of all the information which 
Calista could communicate, the royal Berengaria arrayed 
herself in her inpst becoming dress, and awaited with confidence 
the arrival of the heroic Richard. 

He arrived, and found himself in the situation of a prince 
entering an offending province, in the confidence that his 
business will only be to inflict rebuke, and receive submission, 
when he unexpectedly finds it in a state of complete defiance 
and insurrection. Berengaria well knew the power of her 
charms, and the extent of Richard’s affection, and felt asstired 
that she could make her own terms good, now that the first 
tremendous explosion of his anger had expended itself without 
mischief. Far from listening to the King's intended rebuke, 
as what the levity of her conduct had justly deserired, she 
extenuated, nay defended, as a harmless frolic, that which she 
was accused of. She denied, indeed, with many a pretty 
form of negation, that she had directed Nectabanus absolutely 
to entice the knight farther than the brink of the mount on 
which he kept watch ; and indeed this was so far true, tliat she 
had not designed Sir Kenneth to be introduced into her tent ; 
and then, eloquent in urging her own defence, the Queen was 
far more so in pressing u[K)n Richard the charge of unkindnessi 
in Refusing her so poor a boon as the life of an unfortunate 
knight, who, by her thoughtless prank, had been brought 
within the danger of martial law. She wept and sobbed while' 
she enlarged on her husband's obduracy on this score, as a 
rigour which had threatened to make her unhappy for life, 
whenever she ahonld reflect that she had given, unthinkingly, 
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the remote cause for such a tragedy. The vision of the 
slaughtered victim would have haunted her dreams — nay, for 
aught she knew, since such things often happened, his actual 
spectre m'ght have stood by her waking couch. To all this 
misery of the mind was she exposed by the severity of one, 
who, while he pretended to dote upon her slightest glance, 
would not forego one act of poor revenge, though the issue was 
'to render her miserable. 

All this Oow of female eloquence was accompanied with th6 
usual arguments of tears and sighs, and uttered with such tone 
and action, as seemed to show that the Queen’s resentment 
arose neither from pride por sullenness, but from feelings hurt 
^t finding her consequence with her husband less than she had 
^pected to possess. 

The good King Richard was considerably embarrassed. He 
tried in vain to reason with one, whose very jealousy of his 
affection rendered her incapable of listening to argument, nor 
could he bring himself to use the restraint of lawful authority 
to a creature so beautiful in the midst of her unreasonable 
displeasure. He was, therefore, reduced to the defensive, 
endeavoured gently to chide her suspicions, and soothe her 
displeasure, and recalled to her mind that she need not look 
back upon the past wiih recollections either of remorse or 
supernatural fear, since Sir Kenneth was alive and well, and 
had t>een bestowed by him upon the great Arabian physician, 
Kho, doubtless, of all men, knew best how to keep him living. 
But this seemed the unkindest cut of all, and the Queen* ' 
sorrow was renewed at the idea of a Saracen — a mediciner— 
obtaining a boon for which, with bare head and on bended 
kne^ she had petitioned her husband in vain. At this new 
charge, Richard’s patience began rather to ^ve way, and be 
said, in a serious tone of voice, ** Berengaria, the pjiysician 
saved my life. If it is of valtie in your eyes, you will not 
grudge him a higher recompense than the only one I could 
prevail on him to accept.” 

The Queen was satisfied she had urged her coquettish 
displeasure to the verge of safety. 

“ My Richard,” she said, “ why brought you not that sage 
to me, that England’s Queen might show bow she esteem^ 
him, who could save from extinction the lamp of chivalry, the 
glory of England, and the light of poor Berei^aria’s life and 
hope?” 

In a word, the matrimonial dispute was ended; but, that 
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some penalty might be paid to justice, both King and Que^ 
accorded in laying the whole blame on the agent Necta^mus, 
who (the Queen being by this time well weary of the poor 
dwarfs humour) ws^ with his royal consort Guenevra, 
sentenced to be banished from the court; and the unlucky 
dwarf only escaped a supplementary whipping, from the Queen’s 
assurances that he had already sustained personal chastisement. 

It was decreed further, that as an envoy was shortly to ba^ 
dispatched to Saladin, acquabting him with the resolution of 
the Council to resume hostilities so soon as the truce was 
ended, and as Richard proposed to send a valuable present to 
the Soldan, in acknowledgment of ^e high benefit he had 
derived from the services of El Hakim, the two unhapp! 
creatures should be added to it as curiosities, which, from 
their extremely grotesque appearance, and the shattered state 
of their intellect, were gifts that might well pass between 
sovereign and sovereign. 

Richard had that day yet another female encounter to 
sustain ; but he advanced to it with comparative bdifference, 
for Edith, though beautiful and highly esteemed by her royal 
relative — nay, sdthough she had from his unjust suspicions 
actually sustained the injury of which Berengaria only affected 
to complain, still was neither Richard’s wife nor mistress, and 
he feared her reproaches less, although founded in reason, than 
those of the Queen, though unjust and fantastical. Hkviug 
leciuesled to sp^ with her ap^ he was ushered into her 
apartment, adjoining that of the Queen, whose two female 
Coptish slaves remabed on their knees b the most remote, 
comer during the interview. A thb black veil extended its 
ample folds over the tail and graceful form of the high-born 
maiden, and she wore not upon her person any female orna- 
ment of what kind soever. She arose and made a low reverence 
when Richard entered, resumed her seat at his command, and 
wlieii he sat down beside her, waited without uttering a syllable 
uu:il he should communicate his pleasure. 

Richard, whose custom it was to be familiar with Edith, 
as iheir relationship' authorized, felt this reception chillbg, 
and opened the conversation with some embarrassment. 

Our fair cousb,** be at length said, “ is angry with us ; and 
we own that strong circumstances have bduc^ us, withouf^j 
cause, to suspect her of conduct alien to what we have ever 
known b her course of life. But while we walk b this misty 
valley of humanity, men will mistake shadows for substances. 
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Gan my fair cousin not forgive her somewhat vehement 
kinsman^ Richard ? ’* 

“ Who can refuse forgiveness to Richard^ answered Edith, 
** provided Richard can obtain pardon of the KingV' 

'^Come, my kinswoman,” replied Cceur de Lion, “this is 
all too solemn. By Our Lady, such a melancholy countenance, 
and this ample sable veil, might make men think thou wert 
i new-made widow, or had lost a betrothed lover, at least. 
Cheer up — thou hast heard, doubtless, that there is no real 
cause for woe — why then keep up the form of mourning ? " 

“For the departed honour of Plantagenet — for the glory 
which hath left my father’s house.” 

;:^Richard frowned “Departed honour 1 glory which hath 
I^t our house 1 !’ he repeated, angrily ; “ but my cousin Edith 
is privileged. I have judged her too hastily, she has therefore 
a right to deem of me too harshly. But tell me at least in 
what 1 have faulted.” 

“Plantagenet,” said Edith, “should have either pardoned 
an offence or punished it It misbecomes him to assign free 
men, Christians and brave knights, to tlie fetters of the infidels. 
It becomes him not to compromise and barter, or to grant 
’.ife under the forfeiture of liberty. To have doomed the 
unfortunate to death might have been severity, but had a show 
of justice ; to condemn him to slavery and exile, was barefaced 
tyranny.” 

“1 see, my fair cousin,” said Richard, “you are of those 
pretty ones who think an absent lover as bad as none, or 
jas a dead one. Be patient; half a score of light horsemen 
may yet follow and redeem the error, if thy gallant have in 
keeping any secret which might render his death more con- 
venient than his banishment.” 

“ Peace with thy scurrile jests t ” answered Edith, colouring 
deeply. ** Think rather, that for the indulgence of thy mood 
thou hast lopped from this great enterprise one goodly limb, 
deprived the Cross of one of its most brave supporters, and 
pilaced a servant of the true Godiz Imoius or tne heathen; 
hast given, too, to minds as suspicious^ thou hast shown 
thine own in this matter, some right to say that Richard Coeur 
de Lion banished the bravest soldier in his camp, lest his name 
in battle might match bis own.” 

“I — 11” exclaimed Richard, now indeed greatly moved, 
“am I one to be jealous of renown? — I would he wete 
here to profess such an equality 1 I would waive my rank and 
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my crown, and meet him man-like in the lists, that it mii:ht 
appear whether Richard Plantagenet had room to fear or tof 
envy the prowess of mortal man. Come, Edith, thou think'st 
not as thou say*st. Let not anger or grief for the absence 
of thy lover make thee unjust to thy kinsman, who, notwith- 
standing all thy tetchiness, values thy good report as high 
as that of any one living.” 

*‘The absence of my lover?” said the Lady Edith. *'Bt«t 
yes — he may be well termed my lover, who hath paid so dear 
for the title. Unworthy as I might be of such homage, I was 
to him like a light, leading him forward in the noble path of 
chivalry; but that I forgot my rank, or that he presumed 
beyond his, is false, were a king to speak it” 

** My fair cousin,” said Richard, *• do not put words in Ji-y 
mouth which I have not spoken. I said not you had graced 
this man beyond the favour which a good knight ‘ may earn, 
even from a princess, whatever be his native condition. But, 
by Our Lady, I know something of this love-gear — it begins 
with mute respect and distant reverence; but, when op- 
portunities occur, familiarity increases, and so — But it skills not 
talking with one who thinks herself wiser than all the world.” 

** My kinsman's counsels I willingly listen to, when they at ‘ 
such,” said Edith, ”as convey no insult to my rank and 
character,” 

** Kings, my fair cousin, do not counsel, but rather com- 
mand,” said Richard. 

“Soldans do indeed command,” said Edith, “but it ii 
because they have slaves to govern.” 

“ Come, you might learn to lay aside this scorn of Soldanrie, 
when you hold so high of a Scot,” said the Kbg. “ 1 hold 
Saiadin to be truer to his word th^ this William of Scotland, 
who must needs be called a Lion, fbrsooth; he hath foully 
faulted towards me, in failing to send the auxiliary aid he 
promised Let me tell thee, Edith, thou maysC live to prefer 
a true Turk to a false Scot.” 

“ No, never ! ” answered Edith, " not should Richard himself 
embiace the false itligion which he crossed the seas to expel 
frwm Palestine,” 

“ Thou wilt have the last word,” said Richard, “ and thou 
shalt have it Even think of me what thou wilt, pretty Edit^ 
1 shall not forget that we are near and dear cousins.” 

So saying, he took his leave in fair fashion, but very little 
satisfied with the result of his visit 
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. was the fourth day after Sir Kenneth had been distnis^ 
from the camp ; and King Richard aat in his pavilion, enjoying 
an evening breeze from the west, which, with unusual coolness 
on her wings, seemed breathed from merry England for the 
refreshment of her adventurous monarch, as he was gradually 
recovering the full strength which was necessary to carry on 
.lus gigantic projects. There was no one with him, De Vaux 
having been sent to Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and 
supplies of military munition, and most of his other attendants 
being occupied in different departments, all preparing for the 
re-opening of hostilities, and for a grand preparatory review 
of tlie army of the Crusader^ which was to take place the next 
day. The King sat listening to the busy hum among the 
soldiery, the clatter from the forges, where horse-shoes were 
preparing, and from the tents of the armourers, who were 
rc|)airing harness ; the voice of the soldiers, too, as they passed 
and repassed, was loud and cheerful, carrying with its very tone 
an assurance of high and excited courage, and an omen of 
approaching victory. While Richard’s car drank in these 
sounds with delight, and while he yielded himself to the 
visions of conquest and of glory' which they suggested, an 
equerry told him tliat a messenger from Saladin waited without. 
. ** Admit him instantly,’' said the King, **and with due 
honour, Joscelinc.” 

The English knight accordingly introduced a person, 
apparently of no higher rank than a Nubian slave, whose 
appearance was nevertheless highly interesting. He was of 
^superb stature and nobly formed, and his commanding features, 
although almost jet-black, showed nothing of negro descent. 
He wore over his coal-black locks a milk-white turban, and 
over his shoulders a short mantle of the same coloiir, open 
In front and at the sleeves, under which appeared a doublet 
of dressed leopard’s skin, reaching within a handbreadth of the 
knee. The rest of his muscular limbs, both legs and arms, 
were bare, excepting that he bad sandals on his feet, and wore 
a collar and bracelets of silver. A straight broadsword, with 
a handle of boxwood, and a sheath covered with snake-skin, 
was suspended from his waist. In his right hand he held 
.a short javdlin, with a broad, bright, steel head, of a span 
in length, and in his left he led, by a leash of twisted silk and 
gold, a large and noble stag-hound. 

The messenger prostrated himself, at the same time partially 
uncovering his shoulders, in sign of humiliation, and having 
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touched the earth with his forehead, arose so far as to rest on 
one knee, while he delivered to the King a silken napkin, 
enclosing another of doth of gold, within which was a letter 
from Saladin in the original Arabic, with a translation into 
Norman- English, which may be modernized thus ; — 

** Saladin, King of kings, to Melech Ric, the Lion of 
England. Whereas, we are informed by thy last message,, 
that thou hast chosen war rather than peace, and our enmity 
rather than our friendship, we account thee as one blinded in 
this matter, and trust shortly to convince thee of thine error, 
by the help of our invincible forces of the thousand tribes, 
when Mohammed, the Prophet of Gad, and Allah, the God of 
the Prophet, shall judge the controversy betwixt us. In what 
remains we make noble account of thee, and of the gifts which 
thou hast sent us, and of the two dwarfs, singular in their 
deformity as Vsop, and mirthful as the lute of Isaack. And in 
requital of these tokens from the treasure-house of thy bounty, 
behold we have sent thee a Nubian slave, named Zohauk, of 
whom judge not by his complexion, according to the foolish 
ones of the earth, in respect the dark-rinded fruit hath the 
most ex(|uisite flavour. Know that he is strong to execute the 
will of his master, as Rustan of Zablestan ; also he is wise to 
give counsel when thou shalt learn to hold communication with 
him, for the Lord of Speech hath been stricken with silence 
betwixt the ivory walls of his palace. We commend him to 
thy care, hoping the hour may not be distant when he may 
render thee good service. And herewith we bid thee fare- 
well j trusting that our most holy Prophet may yet call thee to 
a sight of the truth, failing which illumination, our desire is for 
the speedy restoration of thy royal health, that Allah may 
judge between thee and us in a plain fifld of battle.” 

And the missive was sanctioned by the signature and seal of 
the Soldan. 

Richard surveyed the Nubian in silence as he stood before 
him, his looks bent upon the ground, his arms folded on bis 
bosom, with the appearance of a black marble statue of the 
mosf exquisite workmanship, waiting life from the touch of a 
Prometheus. The King of England, who, as it was emphatic- 
ally said of his successor, Henry the Eighth, loved to look 
upon A MAN, wras well pleased with the thews, sinews, and 
symmetry of him whom he now surveyed, and questioned him 
in the lingua franca, “ AxX thou a pajg^ ? ” 

The slave shook his head, and raising bis finger to his brow. 
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otossed himself in token of his Christianity, then resumed his 
posture of motionless humility. 

A Nubian Christian, doubtless," said Richard, '*and muti- 
lated of the organ of speech by these heathen dogs ? " 

The mute again slowly shook his head in token of n^ative, 
pointed with his forefinger to Heaven, and then laid it upon 
his own lips. 

^ “I understand thee," said Richard ; " thou dost suffer under 
the infliction of God, not by the cruelty of man. Canst thou 
clean an armour and belt, and buckle it in time of need ? " 

The mute nodded, an^ stepping towards tlie coat of mail, 
which hung, with the shield and helmet of the chivalrous 
rponarch, upon the pillar of the tent, he handled it with such 
nice\y of address as sufficiently to show that he fully under- 
stood the business of the armour-bearer. 

“ Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a useful knave ; 
thou shalt wait in my chamber and on my person," said the 
King, to show how much 1 value the gift of the royal Soldan. 
If thou hast no tongue, it follows thou canst carry no tales, 
neither provoke me to be sudden by any unfit reply." 

The Nubian again prostrated himself till his brow touched 
the earth, then stood erect at some paces distant, as waiting for 
his new master’s commands. 

**Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently," said 
Richard, for I see a speck of rust darkening on that shield ; 
and when I shake it in the face of Saladin it should be bright 
and unsullied as the Soldan’s honour and mine own." 

, A horn was winded without, and presently Sir Henry 
Neville entered with a packet of dispatches. — ** From England, 
my lord," he said, as he delivered it. 

“ From England, our own England I ” repeated Richard, in 
a tone of melancholy ^enthusiasm. “Alasl they little think 
how hard their sovereign has been beset by sickness and 
sorrow — faint friends and forward enemies." Then opening 
the dispatches, he said, hastily, “ Ha ! this comes from no 
peaceful land ; they, too, have their feuds. — Neville, begone. 
— I must peruse these tidings alone, and at leisure." 

Neville withdrew accordingly, and Richard was soon 
absorbed in the melancholy details which had been convened 
^ to him from England, concerning the factions that were 
tearing to pieces bis native dominions, — the disunion his 
brothers, John and Geoffrey, and the quarrels of both with the 
High Justiciary Longchamp, Bishop of Ely,— the oppressions 
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practised by the nobles upon the peasantry, and rebellion .of 
the latter against their masters, which had produced everyr^ 
where scenes of discord, and in some Instances the effusion of 
blood. Details of incidents mortifying to his pride, and 
derogatory from his authority, were intermingled with the 
earnest advice of his wisest and most attached counsellors, 
that he should presently return to England, as his presence 
offered the only hope of saving the kingdom from all tha 
horrors of civil discord, of which France and Scotland were 
^kely to avail themselves. Filled with the most painful 
^xiety, Richard read, and again read, the ill-omened letters, 
compared the intelligence which some of them contained with 
the same facts as differently stated iif others, and soon became 
totally insensible to whatever was passing around him, althtugli 
seated, for the sake of coolness, close to the entrance of his 
tent, and having the curtains withdrawn, so that he could see 
and be seen by the guards and others who were stationed 
without. 

Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with the 
task his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian slave, with 
his back rather turned towards the King. He had finished 
adjusting and cleaning the hauberk and brigandine, and wa$ 
now busily employed on a broad pavesse, or buckler, of 
unusual size, and covered with steel-plating, which Richard, 
often used in reconnoitring, or actually storming, fortified 
places, as a more effectual protection against missile weapons, 
than the narrow triangular shield used on horseback. This 
pavesse bore neither the royal lions of England, nor any other 
device, to attract the observation of the defenders of the walls 
against which it was advanced; the care, therefore, of the 
armourer was addressed to causing its surface to shine as 
bright as crystal, in which he seemed to be peculiarly success- 
ful. Beyond the Nubian, and scarce visible from without, lay 
the large dog, which might be termed his brother slave, and 
which, as if he felt awed by being transferred to a royal owner, 
was couched close to the side of the mute, with head and ears 
on the ground, and his limbs and tail drawn close around and 
under him. 

„Whi!e the monarch and his new attendant were thus 
occupied, another actor crept upon the scene and mingled^ 
among the group of English yeomen, about a score of whonii 
respecting £e unusually pensive posture and close occupation 
of &eir sovereign, were, contrary to their wont, keeping a silent 
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guard ID front of his tent It was not, however, more vigilant 
v^han usual. Some were playing at games of hazard with small 
pebbles, others spoke together in whispers of the approaching 
day of battle, and several lay asleep, their bulky limbs folded 
in their green mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny form of a little 
old Turk, poorly dressed like a marabout or santon of the 
desert, a sort of enthusiasts, who sometimes ventured into the 
camp of the Crusaders, though treated always with contumely, 
and often with violence. Indeed, the luxury and profligat|| 
indulgence of the Christian leaders had occasioned a motley 
concourse in their tents, of musicians, courtezans, Jewish 
Kperchants, Copts, Turks, and all the varied refuse of the 
Easmrn nations; so that the caftan and turban, though to 
drive both from the Holy Land was the professed object of 
the expedition, were nevertheless neither an uncommon nor an 
alarming sight in the camp of the Crusaders. When, liow- 
ever, the little insignificant figure we have described approaclied 
so nigh as to receive some interruption from the warders, he 
dashed his dusky green turban from his head, showed that his 
beard and eyebrows were shaved like those of a professed 
buffoon, and that the expression of his fantastic and writ! ten 
features, as well as of his little black eyes, which glittered like 
« jet, was that of a crazed imagination. 

** Hance, marabout,” cried the soldiers, acquainted with the 
manners of these wandering enthusiasts, ** dance, or we will 
scourge thee with our bow-strings, till thou spin as never top 
did under schoolboy’s lash.” — Thus shouted the rtckknfi 
warders, as much delighted at having a subject to tease, 
as a child when he catches a butterfly, or a schoolboy upon 
discovering a bird’s nest. 

The marabout, as if happy to do their behests, bounded 
from the earth, and spun his giddy round before them with 
singular agility, which, when contrasted with bis slight and 
wasted figure, and ^iminutive appearance, made him resemble 
a withered leaf twirled round and around at the pleasure of 
the winter’s breeze. His single lock of liair streamed upwards 
from his bald and shaven head, as if some genie upheld him 
by it; and indeed it seemed as if supernatural art were 
necessary to the execution of the wild whirling dance, in 
which scarce the tiptoe of the performer was seen to touch the 
grouncL Amid the vagaries of his performance, he flew here 
and there, from one spot to anothtf , still approadiing, how- 
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ever, though almost imperceptibly, to the entrance of tfie 
royal tent ; so that, when at length he sunk exhausted on the** * 
earth, after two or three bounds still higher than those which 
he had yet executed, he was not above thirty yards from the 
King’s person. 

“ Give him water," said one yoeman ; “ they always crave 
a drink after their merry-go-round.” 

“Aha, water, say’st thou, Long Allen?" — exclaimed 
another archer, with a most scornful emphasis on the despised 
element ; “ how wouldst like such beverage thyself, after such 
a morrice dancing ? ” 

“ The devil a water-drop he gets l^ere,” said a third. “ We 
will teach the light-footed old infidel to be a good Chris|^Uj 
and drink wine of Cyprus.” 

“Ay, ay,” said a fourth; “and in case he be restive, fetch 
thou Dick Hunter’s horn, that he drenches his mare withal.” 

A circle was instantly formed around the prostrate and 
exhausted dervise, and while one tall yeoman raised his feeble 
form from the ground, another presented to him a huge flagon 
of wine. Incapable of speech, the old man shook his head, 
and waved away from him with his hand the liquor forbidden 
by the Prophet ; but his tormentors were not thus to be^ 
appeased. 

“ The horn, the horn ! ” exclaimed one, “ Little difference '■ 
between a Turk and a Turkish horse, and we will use!* him 
conforming.” 

“ By Saint Geoi^e, you will choke him ! ” said Long Allen ; 

“ and, be.sides, it is a sin to throw away upon a heathen dog ^ 
as m\ich wine as would serve a good Chnstian for a treble 
night-cap.” 

“ Thou know’st not the nature of these Turks and pagans, 
Long Allen,” replied Henry Woodstall ; “ I tell thee, man, 
that this flagon of Cyprus will set his brains a-spinning, just 
in the opposite direction that they went whirling in the 
dancing, and so bring him, as it were, to himself again. — 
Choke ? he will no more choke on it than Ben’s black bitch 
on the pound of butter." 

“And for grudging it,” said Tomalin Blacklees, “why 
shqpldst thou grudge the poor paynim devil a drop of drink 
on earth, since thou know'st he is not to have a drop to cooh^ 
the tip of his tongue through a long eternity?” 

“That were hard laws, look ye,” said Long Allen, “only 
for being a Turk, as his father was before him. Had be bemi 
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CjbristiAii turned heatbeiit I grant you the hottest corner had 
good winter quarters for him." 

*'Hold thy peace, Long Allen," said Henry Woodstall; 
**1 tell thee that tongue of thine is not the shortest limb 
about thee, and I prophesy that it will bring thee into disgrace 
with Father Francis, as once about the black-eyed Syrian 
wench. — But here comes the horn. — Be active a bit, man, 
ydlt thou, and just force open his teeth with the haft of thy 
dudgeon-dagger." 

“Hold, hold — he is conformable," said Tomalin. ‘*Se^ 
see, he signs for the goblet ; give him room, boys. Oop sey 
quoth the Dutchman; down it goes like lamb’s-wooll Nay, 
they are true topers wheft once they begin ; your Turk never 
C0li|hs in his cup, or stints in his liquoring." 

In fact, the dervise, or whatever he was, drank, or at least 
seemed to drink, the large flagon to the very tettom at a 
tingle pull; and when he took it from his lips, after the whole 
contents were exhausted, only uttered, with a deep sigh, the 
words Allah kerim, or God is merciful. There was a laugh 
among the yeomen who witnessed this pottle-deep potation, 
so obstreperous as to rouse and disturb the King, who, 
raising his finger, said angrily, “ How, knaves, no respect, no 
observance ? ” 

All were at once hushed into silence, well acquainted 
* with .the temper of Richard, which at some times admitted 
of much military familiarity, and at others exacted the most 
precise respect, although the latter humour was of much more 
rare occurrence. Hastening to a more reverent distance from 
the royal person, they attempted to drag along with them the 
marabout, who, exhausted apparently by previous fatigue, or 
overpowe^ by the potent draught he had just swallowed, 
resisted being moved from the spot, both with struggles and 
groans. 

“Leave him still, ye fools," whispered Long Allen to his 
mates ; “ by Saint Christopher, you will make our Dickon go 
beside himself, and we shall have his dagger presently fly at 
our costards. Leave him alone, in less than a minute he will 
sleep like a dormouse." 

At the same moment, the monarch darted another im- 
Indent glance to the spot, and all retreated in haste, leaving 
the demse on the ground, unable, as it seemed, to stir a 
single limb or joint of his body. In a moment ^afterward, all 
was as still and quiet as it had been before the intrusion. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

——and wither'd M order, 

Alarom'd hr bis eentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl'i his watch, thus with bis stealthy pace. 

With Tarqoin's raeishinjE strides, towards his desisn 
Moves like a ghost. 

Macbeth, 

For the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, after ther 
incident related, all remained perfectly quiet in the front of 
the royal habitation. The King read and mused in the 
entrance of his pavilion ; behind, and with his back turned to 
the same entrance, the Nubian slave still burnished the 
ample pavesse ; in froi|t of all, at an hundred paces distant, the 
yeomen of the guard stood, sat, or lay extended on the gras^ 
attentive to their own sports, but pursuing them in silence, 
while on the esplanade betwixt them and the front of the tent, 
lay, scarcely to be distinguished from a bundle of rags,, the 
senseless form of the marabout. 

But the Nubian had the advantage of a mirror, from the 
brilliant reflection which the surface of the highly polished 
shield now afforded, by means of which he l^eld, to his 
alarm and surprise, that the marabout raised his head gently^ 
from the ground, so as to survey all around him, moving with 
a well-adjusted precaution, which seemed entirely inconsistent 
with a stale of ebriety. He couched his head instant] y^ as if 
satisfied he was unobserved, and began, with the slightest 
possible appearance of voluntary effort, to drag himself, as if 
by chance, ever nearer and nearer to the King, but stopping 
and remaining fixed at intervals, like the spider, which,* 
moving towards her object, collapses into apparent lifelessness 
when she thinks she is the object of observation. This 
species of movement appeared suspicious to the Ethiopian, 
who, on his part, prepaid himself, as quickly «as possible, to 
interfere, the instant that interference should seem to be 
necessary. 

I'he marabout meanwhile glided on gradually and im- 
perceptibly, serpent-like, or rather snail-like, till he was about 
teiv yards* distance from Richard’s person, when, starting bn 
his feet, he sprung forward with the bound of a tiger, stood 
at tlie King’s back in less than an instant, and brandishedi 
aloft the cangiar, or poniard, which be had hidden ii:i;^iiis 
sleeve. Not Uie presence of his whole army could have sived 
their heroic monarch; but the motions of the Nubian had 
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l^n as well calculated as those of the enthusiast, and ere 
^e latter could strike the former caught his uplifted arm. 
Turning his fanatical wrath upon what thus unexpectedly 
interposed betwixt him and his object, the Charegite, for 
such was the seeming marabout, dealt the Nubian a blow 
with the dagger, whidi, however, only grazed his arm, while 
the fax superior strength of the Ethippian easily dashed him 
to the ground. Aware of what bad passed, Richard had now 
/ arisen, and with little more of surprise, anger, or interest of 
any kind in his countenance, than an ordinary man would 
show in brushing off and crushing an intrusive wasp, caught 
up the stool on which he had been sitting, and exclaiming 
only **Ha, dog!" dashed almost to pieces the skull of the 
assassin, who uttered twice, once in a loud, and once in a 
broken tone, the words ** Allah ackbar I ” — God is victorious — 
and expired at the King’s feet. 

•‘ Ye are careful warders,” said Richard to his archers, in a 
tone of scornful reproach, as, aroused by the bustle of wliat 
bad passed, in terror and tumult they now rushed into his 
tent ; — “ watchful sentinels ye are, to leave me to do such 
hangman’s work with my own hand. — Be silent all of you, 
and cease your senseless clamour 1 saw ye never a dead Turk 
before? — Here— cast that carrion out of the camp, strike the 
head from the trunk, and stick it on a lance, taking care to 
turn the face to Mecca, that he may the easier tell the foul 
impo*stor, on whose inspiration he came hither, how he has 
sped on his errand. — For thee, my swart and silent friend/’ 

he added, turning to the Ethiopian “But how’s this?— 

• thou art wounded — and with a poisoned weapon, I warrant 
me, for by force of stab so weak an animal as that could scarce 
hope to do more than raze the lion’s hide. — Suck the poison 
from his wound, one of you — the venom is harmless on the 
lips, though fatal when it mingles with the blood.” 

T^e yeomen looked on each other confusedly and with 
hesitation, the apprehension of so strange a danger prevailing 
with those who feared no other. 

.“How now, sirrahs,” continued the King, “are you dainty- 
lipped, or do you fear death, that you dally thus ? ” 

^ “ Not the death of a man,” said Long Allen, to whom die 
King looked as he spoke ; “ but methinlu I would not die like 

ppisoned rat for the sake of a black chattel there, that is 
bo«|;ht and sold in a market like a Martlemas ox.” 

“His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison,” muttered 
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another yeoman, **as if he said, Go to, swallow a goo^ 
berry ! ” 

Nay,” said Richard, ** I never bade maq do that which 1 
would not do myself.” 

And without further ceremony, and in spite of the general 
expostulations of those around, and the respectful opposition 
of the Nubian hiiTiself,xthe King of England applied his lips 
to the wound of the black slave, treating with ridicule all 
remonstrances, and overpowering all resistance. He had no 
sooner intermitted his singular occupation than the Nubian 
started from him, and, casting a scarf over his arm, intimated 
by gestures, as firm in purpose as they were respectful in 
manner, his determination not to perkiit the monarch to renew 
so degrading an employment. Long Allen also interposed, 
saying, that if it were necessary to prevent the King engaging 
again in a treatment of this kind, his own lips, tongue, and 
teeth, were at the service of the negro, (as he called the 
Ethiopian,) and that he would eat him up bodily, rather than 
King Richard’s mouth should again approach him. 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added his remon- 
strances. 

** Nay, nay, make not a needless halloo about a hart that 
the hounds have lost, or a danger when it is over,” said the 
King. ** I'he wound will be a trifle, for the blood is scarce 
drawn. An angry c^t had dealt a deeper scratch — and fQr me, 
I have but to take a drachm of orvietan by way of precaution, 
though it is needless.” 

Thus spoke Richard, a little ashamed, perhaps, of his own 
condescension, though sanctioned both by humanity and 
gratitude. But when Neville continued to ms^e remonstrances 
on the peril to his royal person, the King imposed silence 
on him. 

“Peace, I prithee — make no more of it — I did it but to 
show these ignorant prejudiced knaves how they might help 
each other when these cowardly caitiffs come against us with 
sarbacanes and poisoned shafts. — But,” he add^ “ take tliee 
this Nubian to thy quarters, Neville. 1 have changed my 
mind touching him ; let him be well cared for. But, hark in 
thifie ear — see that he escapes thee not — there is more in him 
than seems. Let him have all liberty, so that he leave no^ 
the camp.— And you, ye beef-devouring, wine-swilling Englisll 
mastiffs, get ye to your guard again, and be sure you keep it 
more warily. Think not you are now in your own laiul of fair 
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where men speak before they stxikei and shake hands ere 
cut throats. Danger in our land iralks openly, and with 
bis blade drawn^ and defies the foe whonl he means to assault ; 
but here he challenges you, with a silk glove instead of a steel 
gauntlet, cuts your throat with the feather of a turtle-dove, 
stabs you with the tongue of a priest’s brooch, or throttles you 
with itit lace of my lady's bc^ce. Gk> to — keep your eyes 
^pen and your mouths shut— -Kirink less and look sharper about 
^u, or 1 will place your Imge stomachs on such short allow- 
ance as would pinch that of a patient Scottishman.” ^ 

The yeomen, abashed and mortified, withdrew to their post, 
and Neville was beginning to remonstrate with his master upon 
tke risk of passing over thus slightly their negligence upon 
their duty, and the propriety of an example in a case so 
peculiarly aggravated as the permitting one so suspicious as 
the marabout to approach within daggePs length of his person, 
when Richard interrupted him with “ Speak not of it, Neville ; 

; wouldst thou have me avenge a petty risk to myself more 
' severely than the loss of England’s banner? It has been 
I stolen — stolen by a thief, or delivered up by a traitor, and no 
blood has been shed for it — My sable friend, thou art an 
expounder of mysteries, saith the illustrious Soldan ; now 
, would I give thee thine own weight in gold, if, by raising one 
still blacker than thyself, or by what other means thou wilt, 
thou touldst show me the thief who did mine honour that 
wjong. What say’st thou? ha I " 

The mute seemed desirous to speak, but uttered only that 
'imperfect sound proper to his melancholy condition, then 
S folded Us arms, looked on the King with an eye of intelli- 
gence, and nodded in answer to his questi(jn. 

** How ! ” said Richard, with joyful impatience. “ Wilt thou 
undertake to make discovery in this matter ? ” 

The Nubian slave repeated the same motion. 

But hbw shall we understand each other ? ” said the King. 
** Const thou write, good fellow ? ” 
rhe slave again nodded in assent. 

•’Give him writing-tools,” said the King. ‘•They were 
teadw in my father’s tent than ; but they be somewhere 
about, if this scorching climate hath not dried up the ink. — 
P^S^y, this fellow is a jewel, a black diamond, Neville.” 

“So please yo^ my liege,” said Neville, “if I might speak 
my poor mind, it were m dealing b this ware. This man 
must be a wizard, and wizards deal with the Enemy, who hath 

H 
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most interest to sowj^es among the wheat, and bring dis- 
sension into our councils, and ” 

Peace, Neville,” said Richard “ Hollo to your northern ^ 
hound when he is close on the haunch of the deer, and hope 
to recall him, but «eek not to stop Plantagenet when he hath 
hope to retrieve his honour." 

The slav^, who during this discussion had been writing, ir 
which art he seemed skilful, now arose, and pressing what h* 
had written to his brow, prostrated himselTas usual, ere ht 
delivered it into the King’s hands. The scroll was in French, 
althougn their intercourse bad hitherto been conducted by 
Richard in the lingua franca. 

*‘To Richard, the conquering *knd invincible King of 
England, this from the humblest of his slaves. Mysteries are 
the sealed caskets of Heaven, but wisdom may devise means 
to open the lock. Were your slave stationed where the 
leaders of the Christian host were made to pass before him in 
order, doubt nothing, that if he who did the injury whereof 
my King complains shall be among the number, he may be 
made manifest in his iniquity, though it be hidden under, 
seven veils." 

“Now, by Saint Geo^e!" said King Richard, “thou hast 
spoken most opportunely. — Neville, thou know’st, that when 
we muster our troops to-morrow, the princes have agreed, that 
to expiate the affront offered to England in the theft of her 
banner, the leaders should pass our new standard as it floats 
on Saint George’s Mount and salute it with formal regard. 
Believe me, the secret traitor will not dare to absent himsejf 
from an expurgation so solemn, lest his very absence shottldt 
be matter of suspicion. There will we place our sable man 
of counsel, and, if his art can detect the villain, leave me to 
deal with him." 

“ My liege," said Neville, with the frankness of am English 
baron, “ beware what work you begin. Here is the concord 
of our Holy League unexpectedly renewed; will you, upon 
such suspicion as a negro slave can instil, tear open wounds so 
lately closed, or will you use the solemn procession, adopted 
for the reparation of your honour, and establishment of 
unanimity amongst the discording princes, as the mdms of 
again finding out new cause of offence* or reviving ancieAl( 
quarrels ? It were scarce too strong to say, this were a breach 
of the declaration your Grace made to the assembled Council 
of the Crusade.” 
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NevUley” said the King, sternly mtemipting him, '*thy 
leal makes thee presumptuous and unmannerly. Never did 
1 promise to abstain from takipg whatever means were most 
piromising, to discover the infamous author of the attack on 
my honour. Ere I had done so, 1 would have renounced my 
kingdom — my life. AH my declarations were under this 
■necessary and absolute qualiiication ; only, if Austria had 
[stepped forth and owned the injury like a man, I profifered, 
for &e sake of Christendom, to have forgiven him.^ ^ * 

continued the baroi^ anxiously, “what hope that 
this juggling slave of Saladin will not palter with your Grace ? ” 

“Peace, Neville,** said the King; “thou think’st thyself 
mighty wise, and art but a fool Mind thou my charge 
touching this fellow — there is more in him than^thy West- 
moreland wit can fathom. And thou, swart and silent, prepare 
to perform the feat thou hast promised, and, by the word of 
a King, thou shalt choose thine own recompense. Lo, he 
writes again.’* 

The mute accordingly wrote and delivered to the King, with 
the same form before, another slip of paper, containing 
these words, “The will of the King is the law to his slave, 
nor doth it become him to ask guerdon for discharge of his 
devoir.” 

“ Guerdon and devoir said the King, interrupting himself 
as he read, and speaking to Neville in the English tongue with 
some emphasis on the words. — “These Eastern people will 
profit by the Crusaders, — they are acquiring the language of 
cMvalry! — And see, Neville, how discomposed that fellow 
^ looks — were it not for his colour, he would blush. I should 
n6t think it strange if he understood what 1 say — they are 
porous linguists.” 

^The poor slave cannot endure your Grace’s eye,’.’ said 
Neville ; ^ it is nothing more.” 

“WeU, but,” continued the King, striking the paper with 
his finger, as he proceeded, ** this bold scroll proems to say, 
that our trusty mute is charged with a message from Saladin 
to the Lady Edhh Plantagenet, and craves means and oppor- 
tunity to deliver it What think’st thou of a request so 
^|||odm— ha, Nevillef” 

" “I cannot say,” said Neville^ “how such freedom mav 
rdish with your Grace ; but thq lease of the messenger’s near 
would be a short one, who should carry such a request to the 
Soldao on the part of your Majesty.” 
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Nay, I thank Heaven that I covet none of hia sunburnt 
beauties,” said Richard; “and for punishing this fellow for' 
discharg'ng his master’s errand, and that when he has just 
saved my life — methinks it were something too summary. Ill 
tell tnee, Neville, a secret — ^for, although our sable and mute 
minister be presenti be cannot, thou know’st, tell it over again, 
even if he should chance to understand os. 1 tell thee, that 
for this fortnight past 1 have been under a strange spell, and I 
would I were disenchanted. There has no sooner any one 
done me good service, but lo you, he cancels his interest in 
me by some deep injury; and, on the other hand, he who 
hath deserved death at my hands for some treachery or some 
insult, is sure to be the very person, of all others, who confers 
upon me some obligation that overbalances his demerits, and 
renders respite of his sentence a debt due from my honour. 
Thus, thou seest, I am deprived of the best part of my royal 
function, since I can neither punish men nor reward them. 
Until the influence of this disqualifying planet be passed away, 

I will say nothing concerning the request of this our sable 
attendant, save that it is an unusually bold one, and that his 
best chance of finding grace in our eyes will be, to endeavour 
to make the discovery which he proposes to achieve in our 
behalf. Meanwhile, Neville, do thou look well to him, and let 
him be honourably cared for. — And hark thee once more,” he 
said, in a |isw whisper, seek out yonder hermit of Engaddi, 
and bring mm to me forthwith, be he saint or savage, madman 
or sane. Let me see him privately.” , 

Nq^ille retired from the royal tent, signing to the Nubian ti^ 
follow him, and much surprised at what he had seen and 
heard, and especially at the unusual demeanour of the King. 
In general, no task was so easy as to discover Richard's 
immediate course of sentiment and feeling, though it might in 
some cases be difficult to calculate its duration; for no 
weathercock obeyed the changing wind more readily than the 
King his gusts of passion. But, on the present occasion, his 
manner seemed unusually constrained and m 3 rsterious, nor was 
it easy to guess whether displeasure or kindness predominated 
in his conduct towards his new dependent, or in ^e looks with 
which, from time to time, he regarded him; The ready se^oi , 
which the King had rendered to counteract the bad effeoU^ of' 
the Nubian’s wound might aeem to bailee the obligation 
conferred on him by the slave, when he intercepted the blow 
of the assassin; but it, seem^, as a much longer aoooum 
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^renutined to be arranged between them, tikt the monarch was 
doubtful whether the settlement might leave him, upon the 
whole, debtor or creditor, and that, therefore, he assumed in 
the meantime a neutral demeanour, which might suit with 
either character. As for the Nubian, by whatever means he 
had acquired the art of writing the European languages, the 
^jlCing remained convinced that the English tongue at least was 
^unknown to him, since, having watched him closel]^ during the 
last part of the interview, he conceived it impossible for any 
one understanding a conversation, of which he was himself the 
snbject, to have so completely avoided the appearance of 
tiding an interest in it * 


CHAPTER XXII 

Wbo‘« I hen ?-~Ap^raMb— *kit kiodlj doM~ 

My IcMocd phyucutt ftnd a fiiaiHi. 

Sm ButTAca Gas^. 

Our narrative retrogrades to a period shortly previous to 
the incidents last mentioned, when, as the reader must 
remember, the unfortunate Knight of the Lfeopard, bestowed 
upon the Arabian physician by King Richard, ratlier as a 
slave than in any other capacity, was exiled from the camp of 
the Crusaders, in whose ranks he had so often and||^ brilliantly 
distinguished himself. He followed his new master, for so 
^we must now term the Hakim, to the Moorish tents which 
tontained his retinue imd his property, with the stupified 
feelings of one, who, fallen from the summit of a precipice, 
and escaping unexpectedly with life, is just able to drag 
himself from the fatal spot, but without the power of estimating 
die extent of the damage which he has sustained. Arrived at 
the tent, be threw himself, without speech of any kind, upon a 
couch of dressed buffalo’s hide, which was pointed out to him 
by his conductor, and hiding his face betwixt his bands groaned 
heavily, as if bis heart was on the point of bursting. The 
physician heard him, as he was giving orders to his numerous 
domestics to prepare for their departure the next morning 
J^fore daybreak, and, moved with compassion, interrupted his 
"occupation, to sit down, cross-le^ed, by the side of his couch, 
and administer comfort according to the Oriental manner. 

My frigid,'’ he said, be of good comfort, for what sayeth 
the poet — ^ It is better that a man should be the servant of a 
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kind master, than the slave of his own wild passions.' Ag 
be of good courage; because, whereas Ysouf Ben Yagoub^ 
was sold to a King by his brethren, even to Pharaoh King of 
Egypt, thy King hath, on the other hand, bestowed thee on 
one who will be to thee as a brother." 

Sir kenneth made an effort to thank the Hakim, but his 
heart was too full, and the indistinct sounds which accompanied 
his abortive attempts to reply induced the kind physician tok 
desist from his premature endeavours at consolation. He left 
his new domestic, or guest, in quiet, to indulge his sorrows, 
and having commanded all the necessary preparations for 
their departure on the morning, sat down upon the carpet of 
the tent, and indulged himself in a moderate repast After he 
had thus refreshed himself, similar viands were offered to the 
Scottish knight; but, though the slaves let him understand 
that the next day would be far advanced ere they would halt 
for the purpose of refreshment, Sir Kenneth could not over- 
tome the disgust which he felt against swallowing any 
nourishment, and could be prevailed upon to taste nothing, 
saving a draught of cold water. 

He was awake long after his Arab host had performed hii 
usual devotions, and betaken himself to his repose, nor hacf 
sleep visited him at the hour of midnight, when a movement 
took place among the domestics, which, though attended with 
DO speech, and very little noise, made him aware they were 
loading the camels and preparing for departure. In the course 
of these preparations the last person who was disturbed, 
excepting the physician himself, was the knight of Scotland,' 
whom, about three in the morning, a sort of major-domo, or ^ 
master of the household, acquainted that he must arise. He 
did so» without further answer, and followed him into the 
moonlight, where stood the camels, most of whidi were already 
loaded, and one only remained kneeling until its burden should 
be completed. 

A little apart from the camels stood a number of horses 
ready bridled and saddled, and the Hakim himself coming 
fj^rth, mounted on one of them with as much agility as the 
grave decorum of his character permitted, and directed another, 
which he pointed out, to be led towards Sir Kenneth. Ar^ 
English officer was in attendance, to escort them through ttie ^ 
camp of the Crusaders, and to ensure their leaving it in safety, 
and all was ready for their departure. The pavSion irhi<± 
they had left, was, in the meanwhile, ttrudc with singular 
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df^patcht and the lent-poles and coverings composed the 
burden of the last camel* when the physician, pronouncing 
solemnly the verse of the Koran, *^God be our guide, and 
Mahommed our protector, in the desert as in the watered 
field,*’ the whole cavalcade was instantly in motion. 

In traversing the camp they were challenged by the*^various 

J entinels who maintained guard there, and suffered to proceed in 
ilence, or with a muttered curse upon their Prophet, as they 
passed the post of some more zealous Crusader. At length 
the last barriers were left behind them, and the party formed 
themselves for the march with military precaution. Two or 
three horsemen advanced in front as a vanguard ; one or two 
remained a bowshot in the rear; and, wherever the ground 
jidmitted, others were detached to keep an outlook on the 
flanks. In this manner they proceeded onward, while Sir 
Kenneth, looking back on the moonlight camp, might now 
indeed seem banished, deprived at pnce of honour and of 
liberty, fcpm the glimmering banners, under which he had 
hoped to gain additional renown, and the tented dwellings of 
■ chivalry, of Christianity, and — of Edith Plantagenct 

The Plakim, who rode by his side, observed, in his usual 
Osne of sententious consolation, ** It is unwise to look back 
when the journey lieth forifard ; ” and as he spoke, the horse 
of the knight made such a perilous stumble, as threatened to 
add a* practical moral to the tale. 

The knight was compelled by this hint to give more attention 
to the management of his steed, which more than once required 
^*hc assistance and support of the check-bridle, although in 
^ other respects nothing could be more easy at once, and active, 
than the ambling pace at which the animal (which was a mare) 
proceeded. ^ 

**The conditions of that horse,** observed the sententious 
physician, *^are like those of human fortune; seeing that 
amidst his most swift and easy pace, the rider must guard 
himself against a fitll, and that it is when prosperity is at the 
highest, that our prudence should be awake and vigilant to 
prevent misfortune.** 

The overloaded appetite loathes even the honeycomb, and 
is scarce a wonder that the knight, mortified and harassed 
*iiih misfortunes and abasemmt, b^me something impatient 
of hearing his misery made, at every turn, the ground of pro- 
verbs and apophthegms, however just and apposite. 

“ li>Iethinks,? he said, rather peevishly, ** I wanted no addv 
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tional illustration of the instability of fortune^ though I woiAtT 
thank thee, Sir Hakim, for thy choice of a ste^ for mef 
would the jade but stuxQble so effectually ai at once to break 
my neck and her own.” ^ 

** My brother,” answered the Arab sage, with imperturbable 
gravityil' ** thou speakest as one of the foolish. Thou say’st in 
thy heart, that the sage should have given thee, as his gues^, 
the younger and better horse, and reserved the old one fov, 
himself; but know, that the defects of the older steed may be 
compensated by the energies of the young rider, whereas the 
violence of the young horse requires to be moderated by the 
cold temper of the older.” 

So spoke the sage ; but neither to this observation did Sir 
Kenneth return any answer which could lead to a continuance 
of their conversation, and the physician, wearied perhaps of 
administering comfort to one who would not be comforted, 
signed to one of his retipue. 

** Hassan,” he said, “ hast thou nothing wherewith to beguile 
the way ? ” 

Hassan, story-teller and poet by profession; spurred up, upon 
this summons, to exercise his calling. “ Lord of the palace of 
life,” he said, addressing the physician, “thou, before whorii 
the angel Azrael apreadeth his wings for flight — thou, wiser 
than Solimaun Ben Daoud, upon whose signet was inscribed 
the REAL NANCE which controls the spirits of the elements — 
forbid it, Heaven, that while thou travellest upon the track of 
benevolence, bearing healing and hope wherever thou comest, 
thine own course should be saddened for lack of the tale and 
of the song. Behold, while thy servant is at thy side, he will' 
pour forth the treasures of his memory, as the fountain sendeth 
her stream beside the pathway, for the refreshment of him that 
walkeAi thereon.” 

After this exordium Hassan uplifted his voice, and began a 
tale of love and magic, intermixed with feats of warlike achieve- 
ment, and ornamented with abundant quotations from the 
Persian poets, with whose compositions the orator seemed 
familiar. The retinue of the physician, such excepted as were 
Necessarily detained in attendance on the camels, thronged up 
to the narrator, and pressed as close as deference for thc^r 
master permitted, to enjoy the delight which the inhabitants of 
the East have ever deriv^ from this sp^ies of exhibition. 

At another time, notwithstanding his imperfect knowle^e of 
the language, Sir Kenneth might have tmn interested in the 
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rt^tatioiC wblch» though dictated by a more extravagpit 
Nj^agination, and expressed in more inflated and metaphorical 
language, bore yet a strong resemblance to the romances of 
chivalry, then so fashionable in £uro^ But as matters stood 
with him, he was scarcely even sensible that a man in the 
centre of the cavalcade recited and sung, in a low tonCi for 
nearly two hours, modulating his voice to the various moods 
ii^}f passion introduced into the tale, and receiving to return 
^tiow low murmurs of applause, now muttered expressions of 
wonder, now sighs and tears, and sometimes — what it was far 
more difficult to extract from such an audience-^a tribute of 
smiles, and even laughter^^ 

,Puring the recitation the attention of the exile, however ab- 
stracted by his own deep sorrow, was occasionally awakened 
By the low wail of a dog, secured in a wicker enclosure sus- 
pended on one of the camels, which, as an experienced woods- 
man, he had no hesitation in recognising to be that of his own 
faithful hound ; and from the plaintive tone of the animal, he 
had no doubt that he was sensible of his master’s vicinity, and 
. in his way invoking his assistance for liberty and rescue. 

** Alas i poor Roswal,” he said, ” thou callest for aid and 

S ympathy upon one in stricter bondage than thou thyself art. 

will not seem to heed thee, or return thy affection, since 
it would serve but to load our parting with yet more bitter- 
ness.” • 

Thus passed the hours of night, and the space of dim basy 
dawn, which forms the twilight of a Syrian morning. But 
when the very first line of the sun’s disc began to rise above 
^e level horizon, and when the very first level ray shot glimifser- 
mg in dew alongithe surface of the desert, which the travellers 
had now attained, the sonorous voice of El Hakim himscdf 
overpowered and cut short the narrative of the tale-teller,* while 
he caused to resound along sands the solemn sunimons, 
which the muezzini thunder at morning from the minaret of 
every mosque. 

' ^ "To prayer 1 to prayer 1 God is the one God — To prayer I 
to prayer 1 Mahomm^ is the prophet of God. — ^To prayer I to 
prayer! Time is flying froi^ you. — To prayer! to prayer! 
Judgment is drawing nigh to you.” 

an instant each Moslem o^it himself from his horse, 
kurned bis face towards Mecca, and performed with sand an 
imitation of those ablutions which were elsewhere required to 
be made with water, while each individual, in brief but fervent 
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ejaculations, recommended himself to the care, and &s smt tb 
the forgiveness, of God and the Prophet 

Even Sir Kenneth, whose reason at once and prejudices were 
offended by seeing his colhpanions in that which he considered 
as an act of idolatry, could not help respecting the sincerity of 
their misguided zeal, and being stimulated by their fervour to 
apply supplications to Heaven in a purer form, wondering^ 
meanwhile, what new-born feelings could teach him to accomj- 
pany in prayer, though with varied invocation, those ver^^ 
Saracens, whose heathenish worship he had conceived a crime 
dishonourable to the land in which high miracles had been 
wrought, and where the day-star of redemption had arisen. 

The act of devotion, however, though rendered in sufh 
strange society, burst purely from his natural feelings of 
religious duty, and had its usual effect in composing the spirit^/ 
which had been long harassed by so rapid a succession of 
calamities. The sincere and earnest approach of the Christian 
to the throne of the Almighty teaches the best lesson of 
patience under affliction ; since wherefore should we mock the 
Deity with supplications, when we insult bin) by murmuring, 
under his decrees? or how, while our prayers have in every 
word admitted the vanity and nothingness of the things of tiro^ 
in comparison to those of eternity, should we hope to deceive 
the Searcher of Hearts, by permitting the world and worldly 
passions to reassume the reins even immediately after a solemn 
address to Heaven ? But Sir Kenneth was not of these. He 
felt himself comforted and strengthened, and better prepared 
to execute or submit to whatever his destiny might call upop 
bins to do or to suffer. ^ 

Meanwhile, the party of Saracens regained tfieir saddles, and 
continued their route, and the tale-teller, Hassan, resumed the 
thread of his narrative; but it was no longer to the same 
attentive audience. A horsemaru who had ascended some high 
ground on the right hand of the little column, had returned on 
a speedy gallop to El Hakim, and communicated with him. 
Four or five more cavaliers had then been dispatdied, and the 
little band, which might consist of about twenty or thirty 
persons, began to follow them ^th their eyes, as men from 
whose gestures, and advance or retreat, they were to augur 
good or evil. Hassan, finding his audience inattentive, ka 
being himself attracted by the dubious appearances on the ^ 
flank, stinted in his song ; and the march b^me silent, save 
when a camd-driver called out to his patient duu^e, or some 
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|Qxioft8 follower of the Hakim communicated with his next 
neighbour in a hurried and low whisper. 

' This suspense continued until they had rounded a rid^e 
composed of hillocks of sand, which concealed from their mam 
body the object that had created this alarm among their scouts. 
Sir Kenneth could now see, at the distance of a mile or more, 
a dark object moving rapidly on the bosom of the desert, which 
jhis experienced eye recognised for a party of cavalry, much 
superior to their own in numbers, and, from the thick and 
frequent flashes which flung back the level beams of the rising 
sun, it was plain that these were Europeans in their complete 
panoply. 

The anxious looks wHich the horsemen of El Hakim now 
tast upon their leader seemed to indicate deep apprehension ; 
kwhile he, with gravity as undisturbed as when he called his 
followers to prayer, detached two of his best-mounted cavaliers, 
with instructions to approach as closely as prudence permitted 
to these travellers of the desert, and observe more minutely 
their numbers, their character, and, if possible, their purpose. 
The approach of danger, or what was feared as such, was like 
a stimulating * ditught to one in apathy, and recalled Sir 
Kenneth to himself and his situation. 

**What fear you from these Christian horsemen, for such 
they seem?” he said to the Hakim. 

“ fear ! ” said El Hakim, repeating the word disdainfullyr- 
The sage fean nothing but Heaven, but ever expects from 
wicked men the worst which they can do.” 

They are Christians,” said Sir Kenneth, **and it is the tim^^ 
^f truce — why should you fear a breach of faith ? ” 

** They are the priestly soldiers of the Temple,” answered El 
Hakim, “whose vow limits them to know neither truce nor 
faith with the worshippers of Islam. May the Prophet blight 
them, both root, branch, and twig 1 — Their peace is war, and* 
their faith is falsehood. Other invaders of Palestine have their 
times and moods of courtesy. The lion Richard will spare 
when he has conquered — the eagle Philip will close his wing when 
he has stricken a prey — ev^ the Austrian bear will sleep 
when he is gorged ; out this horde of everhungry wolves know 
neither pause nor satiety in their rapine. — Seest thou not that 
^ey m detaching a p^y from their main body, and that they 
take an eastern Section 7 Yon are tbeii pages and squires, 
whom they train up* in their accursed mysteries, and whom, as 
lightW mounted, they send to cut us off from ovfr watering- 
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place. But they will be disappointed ; 1 know the war of the 
desert yet better than they.*' 

He spoke a few words to his principal officer, and his whole* 
demeanour and countenance was at once changed from the 
solemn repose of an Eastern sage, accuston^ed more to con- 
templation than to action, into the prompt and proud expres- 
sion of a gallant soldier, whose energies are roused by the near 
approach of a danger, which be at once foresees and despises. 

To Sir Kenneth’s eyes the approaching crisis had a diiTerent^v 
aspect, and when Adonbec said to him, “ Thou must tarry close 
by my side,” he answered solemnly in the negative. 

“ Yonder,” he said, “ are my comrades in arms — the men in 
whose society I have vowed to fight Cr fall — on their banner 
gleams the sign of our most blessed redemption — 1 cannot fly 
from the Cross in company with the Crescent.” 

“ Fool ! ” said the Hakim ; “their first action would be to do 
thee to death, were it only to conceal their breach of the 
truce.” 

“ Of that I must take my chance,” replied Sir Kenneth ; 

** but I wear not the bonds of the infidels an instant longer 
than 1 can cast them from me.” ^ 

“ Then will I compel thee to follow me,” said El Hakim. 

“Compel!" answered Sir Kenneth, angrily. “Wert thoif 
not my benefactor, or one who lias showed will to be such, and 
vtere it not that it is to thy confidence I owe the freedgm of 
these hands, which thou mightest have loaded with fetters, I 
would show thee that, unarmed as I am, compulsion would be 
no easy task.” 

“ Enough, enough,” replied the Arabian physician ; “ we losd 
time even when it is becoming precious.” 

So saying, he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a loud and 
shrill cry, as a signal to those of his retinue, who instantly dis- 
persed themselves on the face of the desert, in as many different 
directions as a chaplet of beads when the string is broken. Sir 
Kenneth had no time to note what ensued ; for at the same 
instant the Hakim seized the rein of his steed, and putting his 
own to its mettle, both sprung forth at once with the sudden- 
ness of light, and at a pitch of velocity which almost deprived 
tfle Scottish knight of the power of respiration, and left him 
absolutely incapable, had he been desirous, to have checked 
the career of his ^de. Practised as Sir Kennedi was in horse-"' 
manship from his earliest youth, the speediest horse he bid 
ever modhted was a tortoise in compwsoa-to those dT tibe 
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thc^ seemed to devour the desert before them — miles flew away 
^with minutes, and yet their strength seemed unabated, and 
(heir respiration as free as when they first started upon the 
wonderful race. The motion, too, as easy as it was swift, 
seemed more like flying through the air than riding on the 
earth, and was attended with no unpleasant sensation, save the 
awe naturally felt by one who is moving at such astonishing 
J speed, and the difficulty of breathing occasioned by their pass- 
ing through the air so rapidly. 

It was not until after an hour of this portentous motion, and 
when all human pursuit was far, far behind, that the Hakim at 
length relaxed his speech and, slackening the pace of the horses 
'mto a hand gallop, began, in a voice as composed and even as 
|N if he had been walking for the last hour, a descant upon the 
excellence of his coursers to the Scot, who, breathless, half- 
blind, half-deaf, and altogether giddy from the rapidity of this 
singular ride, hardly comprehended the words which flowed so 
freely from his companion. 

**'rhese horses,” he said, '*are of the breed called the 
Winged, equal in speed to aught excepting the Borak of the 
Prophet They are fed on the golden barley of Yemen, ipixed 
with spices, and with a small portion of dried sheep's flesh. 
Kings have pven provinces to possess them, and their age is 
active as their youth. Thou, Nazarene, art the first, save a 
true believer, that ever had breath his loins one of this noble 
race, a gift of the Prophet himself to the blessed Ali, his kins- 
man and lieutenant, well called the Lion of God. Time lays 
j^his touch so lightly on these generous steeds, that the nhure c^i 
which thou now sittest has seen five times five years pau over 
her, yet retains her pristine speed and vigour, only tl^t in the 
career the support of ^ bridle, manag^ by a hand more 
experienced tl^ thine, hath now become necessary. May the 
Prophet be blessed, who hath b^towed on the true believers 
the means of advance and retreat, which causeth their iron- 
clothed enemies to be worn out with their own ponderous 
weight i How the horses oC yonder d^ Templars must have 
snorted and blown, when they had toiled fetlock-deep in the 
desert for one-twentieth part of th6 space which these brave 
y steals have left behind them, widiout one thick pant, or a drop 
moisture upon their sleek and velvet coats 1 ^ 

The Scottish knight, who bad now be^ to recover his 
breath and powm of attaiticm, could not help acknowladgii:^ 
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in his heart the advant^e possessed these Eastern warriqts 
in a race of animals, alike proper for advance or retreat, so 
admirably adapted to the level and sandy deserts of Arabia and; 
Syria. But he did not choose to augment the pride of tHe 
Moslem by acquiescing in his proud claim of superiority, and 
therefore suffered the conversation to drop, and looking around 
him could now, at the more moderate pace at which they 
moved, distinguish that he was in a country not unknown 
to him. ^ 

The blighted borders and sullen waters of the Dead Sea, the 
ragged and precipitous chain of mountains arising on the left, 
the two or three palms clustered together, forming the single 
green speck on the bosom of the mste wilderness,— objects 
which, once seen, were scarcely to be forgotten, — showed to 
Sir Kenneth that they were approaching the fountain called thc,^ 
Diamond of the Desert, which had been the scene of his inter- 
view, on a former occasion, with the Saracen Emir, Sheerkohf, 
or Ilderim. In a few minutes they checked their horses beside 
the spring, and the Hakim invited Sir Kenneth to descend 
from horseback, and repose himself as in a place of safety. 
They unbridled their steeds, El Hakim observing that further 
care of them was unnecessary, since they would be speedily 
joined by some of the best mounted among his slaves, whtt 
would do what further was needful. 

‘^Meantime,” he said, spreading some food on the j^rass, 
** eat and drink, and be not discouraged. Fortune may raise 
up or abuse the ordinary mortal, but the sage and the soldier 
should have minds beyond her control. 

The Scottish knight endeavoured to testify bis thanks hf 
showing himself docile ; but, though he strove to eat out of 
complaisance, the singular contrast between his present situa- 
tion, and that which he had occupied on the same spot, when 
the envoy of princes, and the victor in combat, came like a 
cloud over his mind, and fasting, lassitude, and fatigue, 
oppressed his bodily powers. El Hc^im examined his hurried 
pulse, his red and inflamed eye, his heated hand, and his 
shortened respiration. > 

^“The mind,” he said, grows wise by watching, but her 
sister, the body, of coarser materials, needs the support of 
repose. Thou must sleep; and that thou mayst do so tq. 
rdfresbment thou must take a draught mingled with this ' 
elixir,” 

He drew from his bosom a small crystal vial, cased in silver 



^gree*work, and dropped into a little golden drinking<cup 
portion of a dark^oloured fluid. 

9 << This^'’ he said, *4s one of those productions which Allah 
hath sent on earth for a blessing, though man's weakness and 
wickedness have sometimes converted it into a curse. It it 
powerful as the wine-cup of the Naaareneto drop the curtain 
on the sleepless eye, and to relieve the burden of the overloaded 
.bosom ; but whra applied to the purposes of indulgence and 
Jdebauchery, it rends the nerves, destroys the strength, weaken# 
the intellect, and undermines life. But fear not thou to use its 
virtues in the time of need, for the wise man warms him by the 
same firebrand with which the madman burneth the tent” ^ 

1 have seen too musb of thy skill, sage Hakim," said Sir 
Kenneth, ''to debate thine best;" and swallowed the narcotic, 
l^mingled as it was with some water from the spring, then 
wrapped him in the haick, or Arab cloak, which had been 
fastened to his saddle-pommel, and, according to the directions 
of the physician, stret(med himself at ease in the shade to await 
the promised repose. Sleep came not at first, but in her stead 
a train of pleasing, yet not rousmg or awakening sensations. 
A state ensued in which, still conscious of his own identity and 
his own condition, the knight felt enabled to consider them, 
only without alarm and sorrow, but as composedly as he 
might have viewed the story of his misfortunes acted upon a 
stage, or rather as a disembodied spirit mi^ht regard the trans- 
actions of its past existence. From this state of repose, 
amounting almost to apathy respecting the past, his thoughts 
were carried forward to the future, which, in spite of afi that 
^existed to overcloud the prosp^t, glittered with such hues 
under much happier auspices his unstimulated imagination had 
not been able to produce, even in its most exalted state. 
Liberty, fame, successful love, appeared to be the certain and 
not very distant prospect of the enslaved exile, the dishpnoured 
knight, even of the despairing lover, who had placed bis bo^s of 
happiness so far beyond the pros;^ of chance, in her wildest 
possibilities, serving to countenance his wishes. Gradually, as 
the intellectual sight became overclouded, these gay visions 
became obscure, lUte the dying hues^of sunset, until they were 
at last lost in total oblivion ; and Sfr Kenneth kiy extended at 
4 ^ of £1 Hakim, to all appearance, but for his deep 
r'mpixatioo, as inanimate a coi^e as if life had actuallf 
departed 

^ Sdbc prcpstsfioo of seemt to be iudnistod. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Mid these wild scenes Enchantment waves her hand, 

To chance the face of the mysterioos land ; 

Till the bewilderinf scenes aronnd tu seen 
The vai% prodnctiqps of a feverish dream. 

a Rammmct, 

When the Knight of the Leopa^ awoke from his long and; 
profound repose, he found himself in circumstances so different i 
from those in which he had lain down to sleep, that he doubted 
whether he was not still dreaming, or whether the scene had not 
been changed by magic. Instead of the damp grass, be lay on 
a couch of more than Oriental luxuryi and some kind tuuids 
had, during his repose, stripped him of the cassock of chamoii 
which he wore under his armour, and substituted a night-dress ^ 
of the finest linen, and a loose gown of silk. He Imd been 
canopied only by the palm-trees of the desert, but now he lay 
beneath a silken pavilion, which blazed with the richest colours 
of the Chinese loom, while a slight curtain of gauze, displayed 
around his couch, was calculated to protect his repose from 
the insects, to which he had, ever since his Ekrival in these 
climates, been a constant and passive prey. He looked around, 
as if to convince himself that be was actually awake, and al)^ 
that fell beneath his eye partook of the splendour of his 
dormitory. A portable bath of cedar, lined with silver,,, was 
ready for use, and steamed with the odours which had been 
used in preparing it. On a small stand of ebony beside the 
couch, stood a silver vase, containing sherbet of the most 
exquisite quality, cold as snow, and which the thirst that^ 
followed the use of the strong narcotic rendered peculiarly 
delicious. Still further to dispel the dregs of intoxication 
which it had left behind, the kni^t resolved to use the bath, 
and experienced in doing so a delightful refreshment. Having 
dried himself with napkins of the Indian wool, he would 
willingly have resumed his own coarse garments, that he might 
go forth to see whether the world was as much changed without, 
as within the place of his repose. These, however, were no- 
where to be seen, but in their place he found a Saracen dress 
of rich materials, with sabre and poniard, and all befitting an 
emir of distinction. He was able to suggest no motive to^- 
himself for this exuberance of care, excepting a suspiciofi that 
these attentions were intended to shake him in his religious pro- 
fession ; as, indeed, it was weD known that the high Weem of the 
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European knowledge and courage, made |he Soldan unbound^ 
in liis g^fts to those, who, having become his prisoners, had 
^een induced to take the turban. vSir Kenneth, therefore, 
cessing himself devoutly, resolved to set all such snares at do* 
^ce ; and, that he mi^ht do so the more firmly, conscientiously 
dttermined to avail himself as moderatdy as possible of the 
attentions and luxuries thus liberally heaped upon him. Still, 
hovever, he felt his head oppressed and sleepy, and aware, 
too, that his undress was not fit for appearing abroad, he reclined 
upon the couch, and was again locked in the arms of slumber. 

But this time his rest was not unbroken ; for he was awakened 
by the voice of the physician at the door of the tent, enquiring 
afto: his hedth, and •whether he had rested sufficiently. — 
^•May I enter your tent?” he concluded, “for the curtain is 
dravn before the entrance.” 

“The master,” replied Sir Kenneth, determined to show 
that he was not surprised into forgetfulness of his own condition, 
“ need demand no permission to enter the tent of the slave.” 

“ But if I come not as a master? ” said £l Hakim, still with^ 
out entering. 

“The physician,” answered the knight, “hath free access to 
the bedside of his patient” 

“ Neither come I now aw a physician,” replied El Hakim ; 
“ and therefore I still request permission, ere I come under the 
covering of thy tent” 

“ Whoever comes as a friend,” said Sir Kenneth, “ and such 
thou hast hitherto shown thyself to me, the habitation of the 
friend is ever open to him.” 

“Yet once again,” said the Eastern sage, after the pen- 
phrastical manner of his countrymen, “ supposing that I come 
not as a friend?” 

“ Come as thou wilt,” said the Scottish knight, somewhat 
impatient of this circumlocution, “be what thou wilt — thou 
knowest well it is neither in my power nor my inclination to 
refuse thee entrance.” 

“ I come, then,” said El Hakim, “as your ancient foe; but 
a fair and a generous one.” 

He enter^ as be spoke; and ^ben he stood before the 
bedside of Sir Kenneth, the voice continued to be that of 
Adoobec the Arabian phyndan, but the form, dress, and 
features, were those of Ildmm of Kurdistan, called Sheerkohf. 
Sir Kenneth garod upon him, as if he expected the vision fcO' 
depart, like something created by his imagination. 
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‘‘Doth it to surprise thee/* said Ilderim, “and thou ang 
approved warrior, to see that a soldier knows somewhat of thr 
art of healing P — 1 say to thee, Nazarene, that an accomplish^i 
cavalier should know how to dress his steed as well as how to 
ride him ; how to forge his sword u}X)n the stithy, as w^l 
as how to use it in battle ; how to burnish his arms, as well as 
how to wear them ; and, above all, how to cure wounds as veil 
as how to inflict them.” ^ 

As he spoke, the Christian knight repeatedly shut his eyes, . 
and while they remained closed, &e idea of the Hakim, w:th 
his long flowing dark robes, high Tartar cap, and grave 
gestures was present to his imagination; but so soon as he 
0 {)ened them, the graceful and richly-g^med turban, the light 
hauberk of steel rings entwisted with silver, which glanced* 
brilliantly as it obeyed every inflection of the body, the features i 
freed from their formal expression, less swarthy, and no longer 
shadowed by the mass of hair (now limited to a well-trimmed 
beard,) announced the soldier and not the sage. 

“ Art thou still so much surprised,” said the Emir, “ and hast 
thou walked in the world with such little observance, as to 
wonder that men are not always what they ^eem? — Thou 
thyself — art thou what thou scemest ? ” . 

“ No, by Saint Andrew ! ” exclaimed the knight ; “ for to the 
whole Christian camp 1 seem a traitor, and 1 know myself to 
be a true, though an erring man.” , 

‘'Even so 1 judged thee,” saidTlderim; “and as we had 
eaten salt together, 1 deemed myself bound to rescue thee 
from death and contumely. — But wherefore lie you still on 
your couch, since the sun is high in the heavens ? or are the < 
vestments which my sumpter-camels have afforded unworthy 
of your wearing ? ” 

“ Not unworthy, surely, but unfitting for it,” replied the 
Scot. “ Give me the dress of a slave, noble llderim, and I will 
don it with pleasure ; but I cannot brook to wear ^e habit of 
the free Eastern warrior, with the turban of the Moslem.” 

“ Nazarene,” answer^ the Emir, “ thy nation so easily 
entertains suspicion, that it may well render themselves 
suspected^ Have I not )old thee that Sabdm desires no 
converts saving those whom ^e holy Prophet shall dispose to 
submit themselves to his law? violence and bribery axe idiie ^ 
alien to his plan for extending the true faith. Hemkeo to rae^ 
my brother. When the blind man was miraculously resKHCd 
to sight, the scales dropped from his eyes at the Divine 
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,^easure — ^think’s! thou that any earthly leech could have 
Tcmoved them ? No. Such mediciner might have tormented 
the patient with his instruments, or perhaps soothed him with 
h;8 balsams and cordials, but dark as he was must the darkened 
ram have remained ; and it is even so with the blindness of 
thf understanding. If there be those among the Franks, who, 
for the sake of worldly lucre, have assumed the turban of the 
Prophet, and follow^ the laws of Islam, with their own 
consciences be the blame. Themselves sought out the bait 
— it was not flung to them by the Soldan. And when they 
shall hereafter be sentenced, as hypocrites, to the lowest 
gulf of hell, below Christian and Jew, magician and idolater, 
and condemned to eaS the fruit of the tree Yacoun, which is 
the heads of demons, to themselves, not to the Soldan, shall 
their guilt and their punishment be attributed.. Wherefore 
wear, without doubt or scruple, the vesture prepared for you, 
since, if you proceed to the camp of Saladin, your own native 
dress will expose you to troublesome observation, and perhaps 
to insult” 

^*1/1 go to the camp of Saladin?” said Sir Kenneth, 
repeating the^words of the Emir. ** Alas 1 am I a free agent, 
and mother must I no/ go wherever your pleasure carries me ? ” 

* “ Thine own will may guide thine own motions,” said the 
Emir, “as freely as the wind which moveth the dust of the 
desert in what direction it chooseth. The noble enemy who 
met* and well*nigh mastered my sword, cannot become my 
slave like him who has crouched beneath it If wealth and 
power wotdd tempt thee to join our people, I could ensure th^ 

• possessing them ; but the mao who refused the favours of the 
Soldan, when the axe was at his head, will not, I fear, now 
accept them, when I tell him he has his free choice.” 

“ Complete your generosity, noble Emir,” said Sir Kenneth, 
“by forbearing to show me a mo<te of requital, whicli con- 
science forbids me to comply witiL Permit me rather to 
express, as bound in cousl^, my gratitude for this most 
chivalixm bounty, this undeserved generosity.” 

“ Say not undeserved,” replied the Emir Ilderim ; “ was it 
not through thy conversation, and thy account of the beauties 
which grace the court of the Mele<£ Kic, that I ventured me 
^thither in disguise, and thereby procur^ a s%bt the most 
blessed thsLi I have ever enjoyed — that I ever shall enjoy, 
until the gloftet of Paradise beam on my eyes?” 

“I utKkritand you not,” said Sir Kenneth, colouring 



alternately, and tumingj^ pale, as one who felt that thf 
conversation was tiking a tone of the most painful delicacy. 

“ Not understand me 1 ” exclaimed the Emir. “ If the rigit 
I saw tn the tent of King Richard escaped thine observatioo^ 1 
will account it duller tlian the edge of a buffoon's woooen 
falchion. True, thou wert under sentence of death at the 
time; but, in my case, had my head been dropping from 
the trunk, the last strained glances of my eyeballs had 
distinguished with delight such a vision of loveliness, and the 
head would have rolled itself towards the incomparable houris, 
to kiss with its quivering lips the hem of their vestments. — 
Yonder royalty of England, who for her superior loveliness 
deserves to be Queen of the univerce — what tenderness in 
her blue eye ! what lustre in her tresses of dishevelled gold 1—’ 
By the tomb of the Prophet, I scarce think that the houri 
shall present to me the diamond cup of immortality, 
will deserve so warm a caress!” 

Saracen," said Sir Kenneth, sternly, “ thou speakest of the 
wife of Richard of England, of whom men think not and speak 
not as a woman to be won, but as a Queen to be revered." 

“ I cry you mercy,” said the Saracen. ** I vhad forgotten 
your superstitious veneration for the sex, which you consider 
rather fit to be wondered at and worshipped, than wooed and' 
possessed. I warrant, since thou exactest such profound 
respect to yonder tender piece of frailty, whose every rn^nior;, 
step, and look, bespeaks her very woman, less than absolute 
adoration must not be yielded to her of the dark tresses, and 
nobly s{)eaking eye. indeed, I will allow, hath in her 

noble port and majestic mien something at once pure and 
firm~yct even she, when pressed by opportunity and a 
forward lover, would, I warrant thee, thank him in her heart 
rather for treating her as a mortal than as a goddess." 

“ Respem the kinswoman of Coeur de Lion ! " said Sir 
Kenneth, in a tone of rinrepressed anger. 

** Respect her 1 ” answered th^ Emir, in scorn ; by the 
Caaba, and if I do, it shall be rather as the bride of Saladin.” 

“ The infidel Soldan is unworthy to salute even a spot that 
has been pressed by the foot of Edith Plantagenet ! " exclaimeil 
the Christian, springing from his coucIl 

**Hal what said the Giaour?" exclaimed the Emir, laying 
his hand on his poniard hilt, while his forehead glowed like 
glandng copper, and the muscles of his lips cheeks 
wrought till each curl of his beard seemed to twist and screw 
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liuelf, ai if alive with instmctive wra^ But the Scottish knight, 
who had stood the lion-anger of KTchard, was unapj^^led at 
the tiger-Uke mood of tiie diafed Saracen. 

'*VVhat I have said,” continued Sir Kenneth, with folded 
arms and dauntless look, ‘*1 would, were my hands loose, 
maintain on foot or horseback against all mortals, and would 
hold it not the most memorable deed of my life to support it 
^ with my good broadsword against a score of these sickles and 
' bodkins,” pointing at the curved sabre and small poniard of 
the Emir. 

The Saracen recovered his composure as the Christian 
spoke, SO far as to withdraw his hand from his weapon, as if 
the motion had been without meaning ; but still continued in 
^^eep ire. 

** By the sword of the Prophet,” he said, " which is the key 
both of heaven and hell, he little values his own life, brother, 
who uses the language thou dost! Believe me, that were 
thine hands loose, as thou term'st it, one single true believer 
would find them so much to do, that thou wouldst soon wish 
Uiem fettered again in manacles of iron.” 

** Sooner would I wish them hewn off by the shoulder* 
blades 1 ” replied Sir Kenneth. 

‘ *'WelL Thy hands are bound at present,” said the Saracen, 
in a more amicable tone, ** bound by thine own gentle sense 
of ^curtesy, nor have I any present purpose of setting them 
at liberty. We have proved each other’s strength and courage 
ere now, and wf may again meet in a fair field ; — and shame 
befall him who shall be the first to part from his foetnan ( 

' But now we are friends, and I look for aid from thee, rathe^ 
than hard terms or defiances.” 

*'We are friends,” repeated the knight; and there was a 
pause, during which the fiery Saracen paced the tent, like the 
lion, who, after violent irritation, is said to take tliat* method 
of cooling the distemperature of his blood, ere he stretches 
himself to repose in his den. The colder European remained 
unaltered in posture and aspect; yet he, doubtless, was also 
aigaged in subduing the angry feelings which bad been so 
oneapectedly awakened. 

” Let us reason of this calmly,” said the Saracen ; ** 1 am a 
, physician, as thou knowest, mi it is written, that be who 
would have his wound cured, must not shrink when the 
leech probes and tents it Seest thou, I am about to lay 
my finger on tho sore. Thou lovest this kinswoman of the 
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Melech Ric — Unfold tb(| veil that shrouds thy thoughts-^ 
or unfold it not if thou wilt, for mine eyes see through its 
coverings/' 

IcDtd her," answered Sir Kenneth, after a pause, "as 
a man loves Heaven's grace, and sued for )ter favour like a 
sinner for Heaven’s pardon/' 

" And you love her no longer?” said the Saracen. . 

" Alas ! ” answered Sir Kenneth, " I am no longer worthy 
to love her. — I pray thee cease this discourse; thy words 
are poniards to me/' 

"Pardon me but a moment,” continued Ilderim. "When 
thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so boldly and so highly 
6x thine affection, tell me, hadst thou good hope of its issue?” 

" Love exists not without hope,” replied the knight ; " but 
mine was as nearly allied to despair, as that of the sailor 
swimming for his life, who, as he surmounts billow after 
billow, catches by intervals some gleam of the distant beacon, 
svhich shows him there is land m sight, though his sinking 
heart and wearied limbs assure him that he shall never 
reach it/' 

"And now/* said Ilderim, "these hopes ait sunk — that 
solitary light is quenched for ever?” 

" For ever,” answered Sir Kenneth, in the tone of an echo 
from the bosom of a ruined sepulchre. 

"Methinks,” said the Saracen, "if all thou lackest were 
some such distant meteoric glimpse of happiness as thou 
hadst formerly, thy beacon-light might be rekindled, thy hope 
fished up from the ocean in which it has sunk, and thou 
thyself, good knight, restored to the exercise and amusement 
of nourishing thy fantastic passion upon a diet as unsubstantial 
as moonlight ; for, if thou stood’st to-morrow fair in reputation 
as ever thou wert, she whom thou lovest will not be less the 
daughter of princes, and the elected bride of Saladin.” 

" 1 would it so stood,” said the Scot, "and if I did not ” 

He stopt short, like a man who is afraid of boasting under 
circumstances which did not permit his being put to the test 
The Saracen smiled as he concluded the sentence. 

"Thou wouldst cliallenge the Soldan to single combat?” 
said he. 

"And if I did,” said Sir Kenneth, haughtily, "Saladin's 
would neither be the first nor the best turban that I have 
couched lance at.” 

" Ay, but methinks the Soldan might regard it as too unequal 
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mode of perillbg the chaoce of a«royal bridei and the event 
6f a great war,^ said the Emir. 

He may be met with in the front of battle,** said the knight, 
his eyes gleaming with the ideas which such a thought inspired. 

** He has beet ever found there,** said Ilderim ; " nor is it 
his wont to turn his hor8e*s hmtd from any brave encounter. — 
But it was not of tlie Soldan that I meant to speak. In a 
i word, if it will content thee to be placed in such reputation as 

* may be attained by detection of the tliief who stole the banner 
of England, 1 can put thee in a fair way of achieving this task 
— that is, if thou wilt be governed ; for what says Lokman, * If 
the child would walk, the nurse must lead him — if the ignorant 

, .would understand, theVise must instruct.* ** 

** And thou art wise, Ilderim,** said the Scot, wise though 
; a Saracen, and generous though an inhdeL 1 have witnessed 
that thou art both. Take, then, the guidance of this matter ; 
and 80 thou ask nothing of me contrary to my loyalty and my 
Christian faith, I will obey thee punctually. Do what thou 
hast said, and take my life when it is accomplished.** 

** Listen thou to me, then,** said the Saracen. ** Thy noble 
hound is no^ recovered, by the blessing of that divine medicine 
^ which healeth man and beast, and by his sagacity shall those 
who assailed him be discovered.** 

Ha I ** said the knight, ** methinks 1 comprehend thee ; 1 
was dull not to think of this ! ** 

But tell me,” added the Emir, ** hast thou any followers or 
retainers in the camp by whom the animal may be known ? ** 

** I dismissed,** said Sir Kenneth, ** my old attendant, tixy 

* patient, with a varlet that waited on him, at the time when 1 
expected to suffer death, giving him letters for my friends in 
Scotland ; there are none other to whom the dog is familiar. 
But then my own person is well known ; my very speech will 
betray me, in a camp where 1 have played no meaif part for 
many months.** 

** Both he and thou shall be di^ised, so as to escape even 
close examination. — I tell thee,” said the Saracen, ** that not 
thy brother in arms, not thy brother in blood, shall discover 
thee, if thou be guided by my counsda. Thou hast teen me 
do matters more difficult ; he that can call the dying from the 
^ darkness of the sImkIow of death, can easily cast a mist before 
the eyes of the living. But mark me, there is still the condition 
annexed to this service, that thou deliver a letter of Saladin to 
the niece of the Mdedi Ric, whose name is as difficult to our 
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Eastern tongue and lips, as her beauty is delightful to ouf^* 
eyes.” 

Sir Kenneth paused before be answered, and the Saracen, 
observing his hesitation, demanded of him, ** if he feared to 
undertake this message ? ” # 

**Not if there were death in the execution,” said Sir 
Kenneth ; ** I do but pause to consider whether it oonsists 
witli my honour to bear the letter of the Soldan, or with that 
of the Lady Edith to receive it from a heathen prince." 

” By the head of Mahommed, and by the honour of a 
soldier — by the tomb at Mecca, and by the soul of my father,” 
said the Emir, I swear to thee that the letter is written in all 
honour and respect. The song of the nightingale will sooner , 
blight the rose- bower she loves, than will the words of the 
Soldan offend the ears of the lovely kinswoman of England.” 

‘*'l’hen,” said the knight, will bear the Soldan's letter 
faithfully, as if I were his born vassal — understanding, that 
beyond this simple act of service, which I will render with 
fidelity, from me of all men he can least expect mediation or 
advice in this his strange love-suit.” 

** Saladin is noble,” answered the Emir, ** and*will not spur 
a generous horse to a leap which he cannot achieve. — Come 
with me to my tent,” he added, ** and thou shalt be presently 
equipptxl with a disguise as unsearchable as midnight ; so thou 
mayst walk the camp of the Nazarenes as if thou hadst on thy 
finger the signet of the Giaougi.” ^ 


CHAPTER XXIV 

■■■■ A fratn of dutt 

Soiling our cap, vUl owko our lenso r^Joct 
Fasdoioualf ue draught which we did thirst for ; 

A rusted aail, placed near the faiihftil coapais. 

Will sway It from the truth, and wreck the argoey. 

EeaD this uoall cause of an^ and disgust 
Win braak the bcmds of amity 'mongst priacoi, 

And wreck their ablest purposes. 

TktCrmtmdt. 

Thk reader can now have little doubt who the Ethiopian slave 
reaUy was, with what purpose he had sought Ridiari's camp, 
and whertfore and with what hope he now stood close to tte 

E ^rson of that monarch, as, surrounded by his valiant peers of 
ngland and Normandy, Coeur de .Lion stood on the summit 
' Perhkps tbe same with Gyges. 
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i>i Saint George’s MounVwith the banner of England by his 
side, borne by the most goodly person in the Army, being his 
own natural brother, WiUiam with the Long Swor^ Earl of 
Salisbury, the oj|bpring of Henry the Second’s amour with the 
celebrated Rosamond of Woodstock. 

From several expressions in the King’s conversation with 
Neville on the preceding day, the Nubian was left in anxious 
doubt whether his disguise had not been penetrated, especially 
as that the King seemed to t>e aware in what manner the 
agency of the dog was expected to discover the thief who stole 
the banner, although the circumstance of such an animara 
havitig been wounded on the occasion, had been scarce 
/mentioned in Richard’s presence. Nevertheless, as the King 
continued to treat him in no other manner than his exterior 
required, the Nubian remained uncertain whether he was or 
was not discovered, and determined not to throw the disguise 
aside voluntarily. 

Meanwhile, the powers of the various crusading princes, 
arrayed under their royal and princely leaders, swept in long 
order around the base of the little mound ; and as those of 
each different country passed by, their commanders advanced, 
a step or two up the hill, and made a signal of courtesy to 
Richard and to the standard of England, in sign of regard and 
amjty,” as the protocol of the ceremony heedfully expressed it, 

•* not of subjection or vassalage.** The spiritual dignitaries, 
who in those days veiled not their bonnets to creat^ being, 
bestowed on the King and his symbol of command th'.ir 
bles.sing instead of rendering obebance. 

Thus the long files marebjed on, and, diminbhed as they 
were by so many causes, appeared still an iron host, to whom 
the conquest of Palestine might seem an easy Uisk. llie 
soldiers, inspired by the consciousness of united strength, sat 
erect in their steel saddles, while it seemed that the trumpets 
sounded more cheerfully shrill, and the steeds, refreslied by 
rest and provender, chafed on the bit, and trode the ground 
more proudly. On they passed, troop after troop, banners 
waving, spears glancing, plumes eyeing, in long perspective 
— a host composed of different nations, complexions, languages, 
arms, and appearances, but all fired, for the time, with the holy 
yet romantic purpose of rescuing the dbtressed daughter of 
Zion from her thraldom, and redeming the sacred earth, whicli 
more than mortal had u^den, from* the yoke of tba un* 
believing Pagan. And it must be owned, that if, in other 
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circumstances, the species of courtesy rendered to the King of 
England by so many warriors, from whom he claimed no 
natural allegiance, had in it something that might have been 
thought humiliating, yet the nature and cause ^ the war was so 
fitted to his pre-eminently chivalrous character, and renowned 
feats in arms, that claims, which might elsewhere have been 
urged, were there forgotten ; and the brave did willing homage"?' 
to the bravest, in an expedition where the most undaunted and 
energetic courage was necessary to success. 

The good King was seated on horseback about half-way up 
the mount, a morion on his head, surmounted by a crown, 
which left hii manly features exposed Ho public view, as with 
cool and considerate eye, he perused each rank as it passed 
him, and returned the salutation pf the leaders. His tunic was / 
of sky-coloured velvet, covered with plates of silver, and his hose 
of crimson .silk, slashed with cloth of gold By his side stood 
the seeming Ethiopian slave, holding the noble dog in a leash, 
such as was used in woodcraft It was a circumstance which 
attracted no notice, for many of the princes of the Crusade had 
introduced black slaves into their household, in imitation of the 
barbarous splendour of the Saracens. Over the King*} head 
streamed the large folds of the banner, and, as he looked to it "" 
from time to time, he seemed to regard a ceremony, indifferent 
to himself personally, as important, when considered as atoning 
an indignity offered to the kingdom which he ruled. In the 
biickground, and on the very summit of the mount, a wooden 
turret, erected for the occasion, held the Queen Berengaria and 
the principal ladies of the court To this the King looked . 
from time to time, aiid then ever and anon his eyes were 
turned on the Nubian and the dog, but only when such leaders 
approached, as, from circumstances of previous ill-will, he 
suspected of being accessary to the theft of the standard, or 
whom he judged capable of a crime so mean. 

Thus, he did not look in that direction when Philip Augustus 
of France approached at the head of his splendid troops of 
Gallic chivalry — nay, he anticipated the motions of the French 
King, by descending the , mount as the latter came up the 
ascent, so that they met in the middle space, and blended 
their greeting so gracefully that it appeared they met m\ 
fraternal equality. The sight of the two greatest princes in 
Europe, in rank at once and po^r, thus publicly avowing 
Iheif concord, called forth bursts of thundering ac^im lri>cii 
the crusading hnst at* ,many miles* distance, and made the 
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^ovinp Arab scouts of tho desert alarm the camp of Saladio 
with mtelHgence, that the army of the Christians was in motion. 
Yet who but the King of kings can read the hearts of monarchs ? 
Under this sn^th show of courtesy^ Richard nourished 
displeasure and suspicion against Philip, and Philip meditated 
withdrawing himself and his host from the army of the Cross, 
and leaving Richard to accomplish or fail in the enterprise 
with his own unassisted forces. 

Richard’s demeanour was different when the dark-armed 
knights and squires of the Temple diivalry approached— ^men 
with countenances bronzed to Asiatic blackness by the suns 
of Palestine, and the ^admirable state of whose horses aiad 
Appointments far surpassed even that of the choicest troops 
of France and England. The King cast a hasty glance aside, 
but the Nubian stood quiet, and hit trusty dog sat at his feet, 
watching, with a sagacious yet pleased look, the ranks which 
now passed before them. *11)6 King’s look turned again on 
the chivalrous Templars, as the Grand Master, availing himself 
of his mingled character, bestowed his benediction on Richard 
as a priest, histead of doing him reverence as a military 
leader.^ 

' *^Tne misproud and amphibious caitiff puts the moi^ upon 
me,” said Richard to the Earl of SaHsbury. But, Lonlpword, 
we will let it pass. A punctilio must not lose Christendom the 
services of these experienced lances, because their victories 
have rendered them overweening.^ — Lo you, here comes our 
valiant adversary, the Duke of Austria; mark his manne*- 
and bearing, Longsword; and thou, Nubian, let the hounc 
have full view of him. By Heaven, he brings his buffoons 
along with him!” « 

In fact, w'hether from habit, or, which is more likely, to 
intimate contempt of the ceremonial he was about tO*cotnpiy 
with, Leopold was attended by his tpruch-tprtchtr and his 
jester, ana he advanced towards Richard he whistled in 
what he wished to be considered as an indifferent manner, 
though his heavy features evinced the sullenness, mixed with 
the fear, with which a truant schoolboy may be teen to approach 
his blaster. 

Y As the rductaot dignitary mad% with discomposed and 
sulky look, the obeisance r^oired, the spruch-spneher shook 
bito^ and proclaimed, like a herald, that, in what he was 
now doing, the Arebdoke of Austria was not to be held 
derogating from the rank and privities of a soveieign prince ; 
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to which the lester answered with a sonorous amen^ which pro- 
voked much laughter among the bystanders. 

King Richard looked more than once at the Nubian and his 
dog ; but the former moved not» nor did the lattOr strain at the 
leash, so that Richard said to the slave with some scorn, **Thy 
success in this enterprise, my sable friend, even though thou 
hast brought thy hound's sagacity to back thine own, will not, 
1 fear, place thee high in the rank of wizards, or much augment 
thy merits towards our p^erson.” 

"i'he Nubian answered, as usual, only by a lowly obeisance. ^ 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montserrat next 
passed in order before the King of Eifgland. That powerful 
and wily baron, to make the greater display of his forces, had 
divided them into two bodies. At the head of the first, coU' 
sisting of his vassals and followers, and levied from his Syriac 
oossos^:ions« came his brother Enguerrand, and he himsell 
followed, leading on a gallant band of twelve hundred Stradiots, 
a kind of light cav^ry raised by the Venetians in theii 
Dalmatian possessions, and of which they had intrusted tht 
command to the Marquis, with whom the repubfic had man] 
bonds of connexion. These Stradiota were clothed in i 
fashion oartly Europei^ but partaking chiefly of the Eastenc 
fashioor They wore, indeed, short hauberks, but had ovei 
them p.irti - coloured tunics of rich stuffs, with large wid< 
pantaloons and half boots. On their heads were straight up 
right caps, similar to those of the Greeks, and they carriec 
small round targets, bows and arrows, scimitars, and poniards 
They were mounted on horses, carefully selected, and wel 
maintained at the exfiense of the State of Venice ; tlieir saddle! 
and appointments resembled those of the Turks, and die] 
rode in the same manner, with short stirrups and upon s 
high seat. These troops were of great use in skirmisbini 
with the Arabs, though unable to engage in close combat 
like the iron-sheaihcd men-at-arms of Western and Northoi 
Europe. 

Before this goodly band came Conrade, in the same garl 
with tte Stradiots, but oC such rich stufif that he seemed V, 
blale with gold and silver, and the milk-white plume.lastene< 
in his cap by a clasp off diamonds, seemed tall K 

sweep the clouds. The noble steed which he reined bowdo 
and caracoled, and displayed his spirit and agility in a manna 
whidi might have troubled a less admirable Imrseman than IIk 
M arquis, who gracefully mied him with the one hand, wfiili 
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ih« other displayed the baton, whose predominanqr over the 
ranks which he led seemed equally absolute. Yet his authority 
over the Stradipt*; was more in show than in substance; for 
there paeed beJfde him, on an ambling palfrey* of soberest 
mood, a little old map, dressed entirely in black, without 
i^rd or moustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
lean and insignificant, when compared with the blare of 
'^endour around him. But this mean-looking old man was 
of those deputies whom the Venetian government sent 
ito camps to overlook the conduct of the generals lo whom 
the leading was consigned, and to maintain that jealous system 
of espial and control wffich had long distinguished the policy 
of the republic. 

^ Conradc, who, by cultivating Richard’s humour, had at- 
ained a certain degree of favour with him, no sooner was 
:ome within his ken than 4he King of England descended a 
tep or two to meet him, exclaiming, at the same time, Ha, 
Lord Marquis, thou at the head of the fleet Stradiots, and thy 
black shadow attending thee as usual, whether the sun shines 
or not ! — May not one ask thee whether tlje rule of the troops 
remain8;wilh the shadow or the substance ? 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, when 
Roswal, the noble hound, uttering a furious and savagi yell, 
sprung forward. The Nubian at the same time slipped the 
leash, and the hound, rushing oi^ leapt upon (Tonrade's noble 
charger, and seizing the Marquis by the throat, pulled hlpi 
down from the saddle. The plumed rider lay rolling on the 
sand, and the frightened horse fled in wild career through the 
camp. ^ 

** Thy hound hath pulled down the tight quarry, I warrant 
vim,” said the King to the Nubian, '*and 1 vow to Saint 
}eorge he is a stag of ten tynes 1 — Pluck the dog ofT, IcBt he 
.hrottle him.** 

The Ethiopian,' accordingly, though not without difficulty, 
disengaged the dog from Conrade, and fastened him up, still 
highly exdted. and struggling in the leash. Meanwhile many 
crowded to the spot,^ especially followers of Conrade, and 
officers of the Stradiots, who, as they saw their leader lie 
paing wildly on the sky, raised him up amid a tumultuary 
cry of — **Cut the slave and his hound to pieces !** 

But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was heard 
fkear above all other exclamalians, dies the death who 
ijmes the hound 1 He hath but done his duty, after the 
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M^acily with which God and nature have endowed the brave 
ammal. — Stand forward for a false traitor, thou Coniade, 
Martiuis of Montserrat 1 1 impeach thee of treason.** 

Several of the Syrian leaders had now come ii|), and Conrade, 
vexation, and shame, and confusion struggling with passion in 
his manner and voice, exclaimed, **What means this? — ^With 
what am I charged? — Why this base usage, and these re- 
proacliful terms ? — Is this the league of concord which England 
renewed but so lately ? ** 

** Are the princes of the Crusade turned hares or deers in 
the eyes of King Richard, that he should slip hounds on 
them?” said the sepulchral voice ol the Otand Master of 
the Templars. 

It must be some singular accident, some fatal mistake/* 
said Philip of France, who rode up at the same moment. 

•‘Some deceit of the Enemy,” said the Archbishop of Tyre. 

“A stratagem of the Saracens,” cried Henry of Champagne, 
*• It were well to hang up the dog, and put the slave to the 
torture.” ^ 

“ Let no man lay hand upon them,” said Richard, “ as he 
loves his own life ! — Conrade, stand forth, if thou darest, and 
deny the accusation which this mute animal hath in his noble 
instinct brought against thee, of injury done to him, and foul 
scorn to England ? ” , 

'• 1 never touched the banner,” said Conrade, hastily. 

“Thy words betray thee, Conrade!” said Richard; •‘for 
how didst thou know, save from conscious guilt, that the 
question is concerning the banner?" 

“ Hast thou then not kept the camp in turmoil on that and 
DO other score?” ans#ered Conrade; *‘and dost thou impute 
to a prince and an ally a crime, which, after all, was probabfy 
committed by some paltry felon for the sake of the gold thread? 
Or wouldst thou now impeach a confederate on the credit of 
a dog?” 

By this time the alarm was becoming general, so that Philip 
of France interposed. 

“Princes and nobles,” 'be aaid, “you speak in presence of 
those whose swords wiU soon be at the' throats of each other, 
if they hear their leaders at such terms together. In the name 
of Heaven, let us draw each his own troops, into their 
separate quarters, and ourselves meet an hour hence in the 
Pavilion ^ Council, to take some order in this new state id 
confusion.” 
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Content,** said King Richa^ ** though I shou£ 
liked to have interrogated that caitiff while &8 gay doubfl 
yet besmirched with sand But the pleasure of France^ 
be OUTS in this inatter.*’ 

The leaders separated as was proposed, each^prince [ 
himself at the head of his own forces ; and then was heard ' 
aU sides the crying of war*cries, and tho sounding of gatherin| 
botes upon bugles and trumpets, by which the differeni 
Itragglers were summoned to their prince’s banner; and the 
mops were shortly seen in motion, each taking different 
routes through the camp to their own quarters. But although 
any immediate act of •violence was thus prevented, yet the 
aeddent which had taken place dwelt on every mind; and 
those foreigners, who had that morning hailed Richard as tht 
worthiest to lead their army, now resumed their prejudices 
against his pride and intolerance, while the English, conceiving 
the honour of their country connected with the quarrel, of 
which various reports had gone about, considered the natives 
of other countries jealous ^ the fame of England and her 
Ring, and disposed to undermine it by the meanest arts of 
' itpgue. Many and various were the rumours spread upon the 
occasion, and there was one which averred that the Queen and 
her ladies had been much alarmed by the tumult, and that one 
of them had fwooned. 

The Council assembled at the appointed hour. Conrade 
had in the meanwhile laid aside his dishonoured dress, and 
with it the shame and confusion which, in spite of his talents 
and promptitude, had at first overwhelmed him, owing to the 
s;^ngeness of the acddeot, and suddenness of the accusation. 
He was now robed like a prince, and entered the council- 
chamber attended by the Archduke of Austria, the Grand 
Masters both of the Temple and of the Order of Saint John, 
and several other potentates, who made a show of supporting 
him and defending hisicause, chiefly perhaps trom political 
motives, or because they themselves Dourished a ^rsonal 
aami^ against Riduird. 

This appearance of union in favour of Conrade was far from 
iimuencing the King of England, be entered the Council 
with his usual indifference of manner, and in the same dress in 
which he had just alis^ted from horsebacki He cast a care- 
less and somewhat i&mfui glance on the leaders, who bad 
with studied affectatioo arranged themselves around Connule, 
as if owning his cause, and in the most direct terms charged 
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Conrade of Montserrat with having stolen the banner of 
England, and wounded the faithful animal who stood in its 4 
defence. 

Conrade arose boldlj to answer, and in despite, as he ex- 
pressed himself, of man and brute, king or dog, avouched his 
innocence of the crime charged. 

** Brother of England,** said Philip, who willingly assumed ttie 
character of moderator of the assembly, ‘‘this is an unusual 
impeachment. We do not hear you avouch your own know- * 
ledge of this matter, further than your belief resting upon the 
demeanour of this hound towards the Marquis of Montserrat 
Surely the word of a knight and a prince should bear him out 
against the barking of a cur ? ’* 

‘‘Royal brother,** returned Richard, “recollect that the 
Almighty, who gave the dog to be companion of our pleasures^ 
and our toils, hath invested him with a nature noble and in- 
capable of deceit He forgets neither friend nor foe — 
remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He 
hath a share of man*s intelligence, but no share of man*s false- 
liood. You may bribe a soldier to slay a man with bis sword, 
or a witness to take life by false accusation ; but you camiot ^ 
make a hound tear his benefactor — ^he is the friend of man, 
save when man justly incurs his enmity. Dress yonder Marquis 
in what peacock-rob^ you will — disguise his a[)pearance— alter 
his complexion with drugs and washes — hide him amidst an 
hundred men*^I will yet pawn my sceptre that the hound 
detects him, and expresses his resentment, as you have this 
day beheld. This is no new incident, although a strange one. 
Murderers and robbers have been, ere now, convicted, and^, 
suffered death under such evidence, and men have said that 
the finger of God was in it In thine own land, royal brother, 
and upon such an occasion, the matter was tried by a solemn 
duel betwixt the man and the dog, as appellant and defendant 
in a challenge of murder. The dog was victorious, the man 
was punished, and the crime was confessed. Credit me, r^l 
brother, tliat hidden crimes have often been brought to li^ht ' 
by the testimony even of inanimate substances, not to mention 
animals far inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is Uie 
friend and companion of our race.** 

“Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal hiother^^ 
answered Philip, “and that in the reign of one of our pti^ 
decessoTS, to whom God be gradous. But it was in the olden 
time, nor can we hold it a precedent fitting for this occasioa. 
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The defendant in that case was a private gmtleiiian, cite 
rank or respect; his offensive weapons were only a 
^defensive, a leadiem jerkin. But we cannot deg^e a 
to the disgrace of using such rude arms, or lo die ignominj^ 
such a combat” " 

*'l never meant that you should,” said King Richard 
^it were foul play to hazard the good hound's life again^ 
that of such a double-faced traitor as this Conrade hatm 
^proved himsdf. But there lies our own glove; we appeaM 
him to the combat in respect of the evidence we brought 
forth against htnk A king, at least, is more than the mate of 
a marquis,” 

Conrade made no hAty effort to seize on the pledge Which 
Richard cast into the middle of the assembly, and King Philip 
iiad time to ref^y, ere the Marquis made a motion to lift the 
' ^ove. • 

“A king,” said he of France, *'ii as much more than a match 
for the Marquis Conrade as a dog would be less. Royal 
Richard, this cannot be permitted. You are the leader of our 
Expedition — the sword and budcler of Christendom,” 

** I protest f^inst such a combat,” said the Venetian pro- 
veditore, until the King of England shall have repaid the 
iift^ thousand bezants which he is indebted to the republic. 
It IS enough to be threatened with the loss of our debt, should 
our debtor fall by the hands of thE pagans, without the 
additional risk of bis being slain in brawls amongst Christians, 
concerning dogs and banners.” 

"And 1,” said William with the Long Sword, Earl of 
Salisbury, "protest in my turn against my royal brother peiil- 
«ng his Ufe, which is the property of the fmple of England, b 
such a cause. — Here, noble brother, receive back your glove, 
and thmk only as if the wind bad blown it from your hand. 
Mine shall He in its stead. A king's son, though with the bar 
sinist^ on his shield, is at least a mfftcb for this marmosift of a 
marquis.” * 

"Princes and nobles,” said Conrade, "1 will not accept of 
Kmg Richard's defiance. He hath bm chosen our leader 
against the Saracens, and if ii$ xonsdeoce can answer' the 
accusation of provoking an ally to the field on a quarrel so 
frivolous, MTilss, at least, cannot endure the reproach of accept- 
4iog it But touchmg hit bastard brother, William of Woi^* 
sto(±, isa agabst any other who shall ad<^ or shall dare to 
stand godfather to diis most fidse diaige, 1 will defend my 
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honour in die fi|l% end prove wfaowever inpeediae it e fiilae 

"The Marqnie tn liontMtiet,” said the ArcbiMebop of Tjmi 
"hath ^ke a wild at»l moderate gentleman ; and me* 

think* thii &ontroveta{ might, without diahMOur to aiqr party, 
end at thia point” ! 

Methinn it might ro terminate,” said the King of ftande, 
" provided King .l^hard. will recall his aecnaation, aa made 
upon over slkht groimda” 

“Philip of Franca^* anawered Corar de Lion, “my words 
shall never do my ro much injury.. 1 have duuged 

yonder 'Conrade aa a thieC who, uiuUit cloud of night stole 
^m its place die emblem of Englind*s d^ity. I stiQ believe 
and charge him to b« such i and when a'day it appointed for 
the coml»t doubt not duu, since Conrade decfines to meet us 
in person,' I will find a champion to anpear in sv^iport of my 
challenge ; for tho^ William, otust not Ihrust thy loiig sword 
into this quarrel wi^ut om apedal license.” 

“Since my rank makes me arbiter in this most unhappy 
matter," said Phili|> of France^ “ I appoint the fifth day from 
hence for the dednon dimeof| by way of combat according to 
knightly usage; Ridmd, King of England, to appear by his 
diampion as appellant, and Conrade^ Marquis of Montsenht, 
in hit own person, as defendant Yet I own, I know not idiere 
to find neutral ground #here such a quarrel may be fou|^t out ; 
for it must not be iq the neighbourhood of this can^ where 
the soldiets would make Hction on die different sidps.” 

“Jit were well,'!^d Kidiard, “to apply to the generosily of 
the rofal Saladin, dnce, hektbenms be is, I have never known 
knight more fulfill«l of nobleness, or to whose good fiuth we 
mi^ so peroiqitorily intrust oursdves. I qieak root for those 
vdM may be doubtful of midiap — for myself idierever I see 
my foe, I make that mot my ba^ogroona” 

"Be it ao,”satd Phwp;^ we will make this matter knolwill'te 
Salaam, aldioi^ it be j|howing fo aa enemy the unhappy 
spirit fld iSecoro whidi we would willing hide ftom even omv 
smves, were it possiblia .Meansdiile^ I dismim dds aasembly, 
and Imaige you all, Chrii^aa men apd hdde knigbi% d>at 

C lot this tmhiqipy ftmhrou no fiudwrbcswfingiaroecarap, 
t regard it as a thing tdlemolf refiaied to the Judgment of 
God, to whom oach of you diow psay that he wiU roi|Kiae ed 
vkrory id the combat acoor^ig to iiho.ttudt ef dm tptattel ; 
and diaewith may hk anil be d^ 1 ” 
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**AqMii, iun«at” ms siuimred on sriSiie Ifan 

Tein^ whispeml tha Matquit, "Coi^«(^ will dioo n^jnM 
•n peotion, to be ddivend from titO p ower of ftio dogi'S^^w 
PsaUnisthatbitr , ■ ^ ‘ 

’“Peaee, thou— —I* wfilied'eMi Msiqidi; ’’them Is nW 
vpaUng denton ebiosd. which tnajf icpoit, amongst otfadr tidiiim 
how hv thoo dont canp thjr motto « die t»^--~Jlkri»htr Li*?- 
“Thoa wih stand die brant of dbetoigef” said thi 


PeAplar. 

“Doub 


“Doubt me not," sidd Conrade. “I would not, indeed^ 
haw willinf^y met the iron am of Iticfaard himself; and I 
shaioe not to oonfesa that I tttoice to be 6ee of his encounter. 
But from his bastard hfttbdr downwiud dm man breathes not 
m hia ranks whom I fear to meet% ^ 


^ “It is wOtt pou are so confident,” eontinaed^the Templar; 
“and m that case, the fangs of yonder hound have done mom 
to dissolve this league of princes, than either thy devices, or 
the dagger of the Charegite. Sem thou how, tmder' a brow 
studiously omrclouded, Philip cannot conceal th& satisfectkm 
which he feeb at the pospimk of teleeae fiKnU the alliance 
which sat so Heavy on farm? ilark bow Henry of CSiampagna 
srailea to hims^ like a sparkfing goblet of his own wine; and * 
see the chuckling d^ght of Austria, who dddfcs hbunquatrd 
IS about to be avenged, without i|sk or trouble Of his 
own* Hush, be appro^ea — A most grievous chano^ 
most royal Austria, that these breadiieB in the walls of bur 
Zion 


“ If thoo meanest dm Oosade^” retdied tife Duke, “ I wwuld 
it were cramUed to pieces^ and eadi were safe at home 
speak tins in confidence.” * 

“ But,” said die Marquis of Montserrat^ “to diink this Ms- 
nnioD sbouM be rnlde by the hands M Xing lUdiard, fm 
whom pleasure we have be« ani|ented to endoie sp^ much 
add to whom we have been as sabimsrive as slaves to a master, 
m hopes that he woidd use hb vulonr against our enemies 
iueteedof«fetci|iUgituponour6k«idst* * " 

“I seem that he is so much more miofoas dum others/’ 
ssid the Arehduk& " I bdfemi had the noMe llarquis met 
him in the fists, he would have had dm tfetier ; for, dihngh 
the Uander deals heavy Mows with fhe potewMb he h not so 
•very dattemus SrMi nw lance. 1 shoukklicve 4lrqd fifde to 
have met Mm myndf on oar Md quanel, ||ad the weal of 
ChristendOhi pernuMad to eovenign pnneei to breudie tham* 
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■elves ID the lists — ^And if thou desirest it, noble Marquis^ I 
will myself be your godfather in this combat** 

** And I alsts*’ sftid the Grand Master. ^ 

“Come, then, and take your nooning in our tent, noble 
sirs,” said the Duke, “and itell speak of this business over 
some right minnstein'^ 

They entjlied together accordiof^y. 

“ What said our patron and these great folks together ? ” said 
Jonas Schwanker to his companion, the spnuh-spruhtr^ who^ 
had used the freedom to press nigh to his master when the 
Council was dismissed, while the jester waited at a more respect- 
ful distance. 

” Servant of Folly,” said the sprucf^spncher^ “ moderate thy 
curiosity ; it beseems not that I should tell to thee the counsels 
of our master,” y 

“Man of Wisdom, you mistake,” answered Jonas; “we are 
both the constant attendants on our patron, and it concerns us 
alike to know whether thou or I— Wisdom or Folly— have the 
deeper interest in him.” 

“ He told to the Marquis,” answered the s^ruch spruhir, 

“ and to the Grand Master, that he was a^weary of these wars, \ 
and would be glad he was safe at home.V 
“ That is a drawn cast, and counts for nothing in the game,” 
said the jester ; “ it was most wise to think thus, but great folly 
to tell it to others— proceed.” 

“Ha, hem!" said the spruch^pruher ; “he neact said to 
them, that Richard was not more valorous than others, or over 
dexterous in the tilt-yard.” 

“ Woodcock of my side,” said Schwanker ; “ this was egregi- 
ous folly. What next ? ” . » 

“Nay, I am something oblivious,” replied the man of 
wisdom ; “he invited them to a goblet titmmnsUinP 
“That hath a show of. wisdom in it,” said Jonas, 7 thou 
mayst mark it to thy credit in the meantime ; but an he drmk 
too much, as is most likely, 1 will have it pass to mine. Any 
thing mort!?” 

“Nothing worth memory,” answered the orathr, “only he 
wished he had taken the 4)ccasioo to meet Ridiaid b the lists.” 

^%>ut upon it— out upon iti” said Jonas; “this is sudi 
dotage mlly, that I i£m well-n^h asl^^ed of winning tht 
game by Jt Ne'erdieless, fool as be is, we will follow bimj 
most sage ^mA-spnekir^ and have our Am of the wine of 
mennstein,^ 
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CHAPTER ,XXV 


Yet thb incoottancT it «aeli, 
thwi ftdart , 

I «Mikl aol ]«wi th«t» Im m «rach» 
Lovtd I net heoMr MM. 


When King Richard retained to his tent, he commanded 
, the Nubian to be tnougbt before Um. He entend with hit 
usual ceremonial fCTBienoe^ anc^ haTing prostrated himself re 
mained standing before the. King, in the atdtnde of a siave 
awaiting the orders of 1^ master. It was perhaps well for him, 
that the preservation of hk duuacter required hk ejes to be 
fixed on the jgroand, since the keen |[lanGe wMi whidt Ric^d 
^for some time survey^ him in nlence, would, if folly en 
countered, have been difficult to sustain. 

''11100 canst well of woodcraft,” said the King, after a pauae, 

” and hast started thy game and brought Um to bay, u ably 
as if Tristrem himself had taught thee.* But this k not all — he 
must be brousht down at force. I myself would have Kked to 
have levelled my hunting-spear at him. There are, it seems, 
reqtects which prevent Thou art about td return to the 
camp of the S^an, bearing a letter, requhing of hk eoortesy 
to qtpoint neutral ground for die dehd of chivalry, and, should 
it coBskt widi hk pleasure, to concnr with us m witnewdna it 
Now, speaking, conjectundly, we think thou mig^tst find ie 
that camp some cavalier, vdio^ for the love of truth, and his 
own augmentation of honour, will do battle with tbu saase 
traitor of Montserrat?”, 

> The Nubian raked hk eyes and find them on the King widi 
a look of eaper ardour ; then raised them to Heaven with such 
solemn gratnude diat the water soon glktenod in dmn, then 
bent.hk head, as affirming what Rkhaid desiied, and resumed 
. hk usual posture of aubnmive attention. ‘ 

I “It k wdl,” said the King; "and I sqp thy desiie to oblige 
Mpe in thk matter. And> herein, I must needs say, lies the 
■Kollencc df such a nmid as thou, who hast not speech 
Ijbte to debate our purpose, or to requite erqdanation of what 
. iftttve determined. ^ Kq^kfa savmg-ouun, in diy place, ' 

V ^ uBtranal tnulitke, aserfiisd ta Sir ’Ctktnm, bmem ftrMi l»v« af 
foe iur Qmsb Yscalt— foe laws eeneetaiag fos pnetfae of weedoaft, at 
mttrm, a« It WM called, hake foosc foat fdttsd lafoaralaaof foafoaaa, 
apcR d i i aw d of mdk cauaqusaee fouiag foa middle a|pa. 
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lukt civen me hie dogged advice to tnnt the combat widi lomc 
good laooc of my boosehold, who, from my brother Loogsword 
dowDwuds, are an on firi to do batde Id my.caiue; ai>4 a‘ 
chattering Frenchman had mMie a thoumnd attempt! to die- 
.cover wherefore I look for a l&amiHmv.ftom the camp of die 
infidels. But tfaop, n^ «^t agent, ^oanst do mine estand 
without questioning ok oompmhendu^ it ; with thee, to hear 
is to obey." . * 

A bend of ^e bod^ and a genuflectiim, were appropriate., 
answer of the Bthicpian to these observariona 
" And now to another point,” faid the King, and speaking 
suddenly and ramdly.— '"Have yoe yet seen Edith Pknta- 
genet?" 

The mute looked «q> as in die act of bemg about to speak — 
nay, his lips had be^n to litter a cUstinct negative — ^when thq 
abortive attempt died away in the imper^ murmurs of the 
dumb, 

"\^y, lo you there I” said the King. "The veiy sound of 
die name of a roy^ maiden, of beauty so surpassing as that 
of our loveljr-cousin, seems to have power enough well-nigh 
to midce, the 'dumb speak. 'What miiiudbs then' might her eye < 
work upon att& a subject t 1 wttl makeidM experiment, friend 
slave. Thou shalt see this dioice beauty of our court, and.de 
the errand of the princely'Soldan.” 

Amin a joyfid glance, agiw a genuflecdon ; but, as he arose, 
the King brid his hand heavily on his shoulder and proceeded 
with stem gravity thus — "Lm me in one tbis^ warn you, my 
sable envoy. Even if diou shouldst feel that the luDdly in- 
fiuence of bar whom diou art soon to bdiold, should loosen 
the bonds of thy toi^e^ pfeimdy impristme^ as the good'' 
Soldaa expresses it, within m ivoiy «a& of its casde, beware 
how thou dhangaat thy tadtum jcharacter, Or speakest a word 
in her pnsenoe^- even if di^'powero of otteranee were p> be 
nriraculoady lestotOd. Believe me, thitt I dienld have thy 
tongue exltaeted by fhe roots, and ita ivory« palace, that is, 1 
presume^ its range of teedi, drawn oak one by one. Wherdbre, « 
be arise and jpikntadB.” ^ 

The Nulwi^ so soon ail 1^ removed Iris heavy 

• gipsp from hia ahouidm, bent his h<fdC and laid Iria hand on 
hiilvpa, iq tokan of silent ohedSenee. ^ ' 

But Eiamid agab laid hb hand on ite tteie gen%, and' 
ad^fed;"TlriabeM«twelayondirihaamia:alavei Wettdme 
kmght aid gapUesaan, we wfnjd require dri^thoMurin pledga 
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of tby aiteoM, it ooe enecU onadition of our pw o oat 
tnut” ^ ' 

* The BthiqMtn niied fait body pioiM^ looked AiU et the 
Kin^ and hdd his hud on h>> heart. 

Richftrd then iuiniiiioiikod liii (Shufiberliin. 

"GOi NenUe,” he said, tlG^ dav^ to the tent of ongt 
royd consort^ and say it is ow {dedkin he have an 
aadienoe — a private aitdienoerof oor oonsin Edidi.' He is 
changed with a conunissioo to‘ her. Thou canst thoyr bhn the 
way abo, b caw he requires thy guidaiice, though dtou mayst 
have observed it is wonderful how huniliar he already seems 
to be with the purlieus of out camp. — And diou, tod, friend 
Ethbp,” the Kml; eodlbued, "what thon.:dos(; 4^ quickly, 
and return hither witbb dte hidf-hour.* ■*' 

" I stand discovered,” thought ^ sedming Nubian, as with 
downcast looks and folded arms he fr^OfM dw hasty stride 
of Neville towards the tent of Queen Bereogatia.— ** I stand 
undoubtedly discovered and unfolded to King Richard ; yel 
I cannot poceive that his resentment is hot against me. If I 
understand his words, and surely it is impossible to rnSrinterpret 
them, he gives me a noble dumoe of redeeming my honour 
upon the crest of this Jt^^Maiquis, whose gnQr I tm b his 
craven eye and quivering* %, when* the dbarge was made 
against hbi. — Roswal, fldwidly hast thoooservea tby master, 
and most dearly shidl thy wrong be avenged I — But what is 
the meaning of my present permisrion tojook upon her whom 
I had de^taired ever to see agab^— And why, or bow, can the 
n^l Plantai[enet consent that I should see diis divine 
kbswoman, eidies as dm messenger of the heathen Saladin, Imt 
< .as die guilty .erile whom ha so lately ckpdled from lus caUKp 
T^iis audadons avowal of me affection vriiicb ia his pride, 
being dm greateat enhancement of his ggiltK That^liohaid 
show consent to her leoeivbg ^ Iwar ftoi|i an bfidei 
bver,*by die hands of one of sum dlspn^portbned rahk, are 
either , of them eprcusutancea equally indnchble^ and at dm 
, same time bchoristeotvridi each otto.' tol RJahaid, wl^ 
unmoved by bia head^ passior^ is liberal, generoos^ and timy 
nob^ and at such I wm desf wt4 too, and act according to 
his bstmcdogSi direct or imptoC seeltiiv to know, not more 
than may gradually unfold ih^ widHWt mynfBdons enquiry. 
7o him vw hasgiven tnoaq htave an s^fMctun^to vbdieate 
my tamid^ )ion^ 1 owd aequmscettQSanf^obedkttce, knd, 
painfid as d he^ dm ^t be pmd. Aod y^*^<MlUis 
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the proud swelling of his heart further suggested, — **Cceur de 
Lion^ as he is called, might hare measured the feeUngs of 
others by his own. / urge an address to his Idnswoman 1 /, * 
who never spoke word to her when I took a royal prise from 
her hand — when I was accounted not die lowest in feats of 
chivalry among the defenders of the Cross ! 1 approach her 
when in a base disguise, and in a servile habit — and, alas! 
when my actual condition is that of a slave, with a spot of 
dishonour on that which was once my shield ! / do this ! ^ 
He little knows me. Yet I thank him for the opportunity 
which may make us all better acquainted with each other.** 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they paused before the 
entrance of the Queen’s pavilion. 

They were of fSourse admitted by the guards, and Neville, 
leaving the Nubian in a small apartment, or antechamber,^ 
which was but too yrell remembered by him, passed into that 
which was used as the Queen’s presence-diamber. He com- 
municated his royal master’s pleasure in a low and respectful 
tone of voice, very different from the bluntness of Thomas de 
Vaux, to whom Richard was every thing, and the rest of the 
court, including Berengaria herself, was nothing. A burst of i. 
laughter followed the communication of his erra^ 

” And what like is the Nubian slave, who comes ambassador 
on such an errand from the Soldan? — a negro, De Neville, 
is he not?” said a female voice easily recognised for<^that 
of Berengaria. *’A n^o, is he not, De Neville, with black 
skin, a head curled like a ram’s, a flat nose, and blabber 
lips — ba, worthy Sir Henry ? ” 

’’Let not your Grace forget the shin-bones,” said another 
voice, bent outwards like the edge of a Saracen scimitar.” < 
** Rather like the bow of a Cupid, since he comes upon a 
lover’s tirrand,” ^sai^ the Queen. “ Gende Neville, thou art 
ever prompt to pleasure us poor women, who have so lit|le to 

C iss away our idle moments. We must see this messenger of 
ve. Turks and Moors have I seen many, but negro 
never.” 

*** I am created to obey your Grace’s commands, so you will 
bear me out with my sove^eigo for doing so»” answt^ the 
debonair knight Yet, let me assure your Graoei you will see 
sQiSewhat different from what you expect” 

”So much the better — ugtier yet than (w unagmatiooi^ 
can fancy, yet the chosen tove-messenger of friis gallant 
Soldan 1 ” 
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” Gracious madam,’’ said the Lady Caliita, ’*may I io^plore 
I you would permit the go^ knight to car^ thii, messenger 
straight to the Lady Edith, fp whom his credentials are 
addressed ? We hav|e already escaped hardly for such a frolic'’ 
"Escaped?” rep^ed the Quosn, gcornfuUy. "Yet thou 
mayst be right, CalifU, in thy caution; let &is Nubian, as 
thou callest him, first do hts errand to our cousin — Besides, he 
Is mute too, is he not ?” 

^ " He is, graqous madam,” answered the knight 

"Royal sport have these Bmtem ladies,” said Berengaria, 
attended by those before whom they may say any thing, yet 
who can report nothings Whereas in our camp, as the prelate 
of Saint Jude’s is wont to say, a bird of the an will cai^ the 
matter.” 

A “ Bemuse,” said De Neville, "your Grace forgets that you 
speak within canvas walls.” , 

The, voices sunk on this observation, and after a little 
whispering the English kiiight again returned to the Ethiopian, 
and made him a sign to follow. He did so, and Neville 
conducted him to a pavilion, pitched somewhat apart from 
that of the Queen, for the accommodation, it seemed,^ of the 
Lady E^th and her attendants. One of her Coptic maidens 
received the message communicated by Sir Henry Neville, and 
to thr space of a very few minutes the Nubian was ushered 
into lBditb> presence, while Neville was left on the outside of 
the tent The slave who introduced him withdrew on a signal 
from her mistress, and it was with humiliation, not of the 
posture only, but of the very inmost soul, that the unfortunate 
knight, thus strangely disguised, threw himself on one knee, 

‘ with looks bent on the ground and arms folded on his bosom, 
like a criminal who expects hit doom. Edith was clad in the 
same manner as when she received King Richard, her long 
transparent dark veil banging around her like the shade of 
a summer. night on a bMudful landicape, disguising and 
rendering obscure the beauties which k coul4 not bide. She 
held in her hand a silver lamp, fed with tome aromatic Sfurit, 
which burned with unusuil brightness 
When Edith came within a step of the kneeling and 
motionless sieve, she held the light towards his face, as if to 
peruse his features more atteodvely, then turned from him 
"end placed her lamp so u to dirow the shadow of his face m 
profile upon the curtain which hung betide. She at Umgtk 
spoke in a voice oomposedt yet deeply sorrowfuL 
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" Is it 70U? — Ii it indeed yon, breve KaMt of the Leopwrd 
— gidbint ^ Kenneth of Scotlend*— Ii it mdeed ]rou^— dine t 
servilelj disgoieed, thue euiTCKUided bj en hundred dengen ?* 

At hearing the tone* hir ladT’s thn* imex{wctedl7 
addressed to hiin,iuid ip « tone of eompession epptoedui^ to 
tenderness, a corresponding replj rushM to the night's fips, 
and scarce could lUchard's commands, and His own pmnised 
silence, prevmrt his answeriw l|Md. the sight he saw, the 
sounds he just heard, were suffimnt to recompense the slavery < 
of a life, and danp;ers which ^[ureateaed that life every hour. 
He drW-recollect himself, howevtt, and a deep and impassioned 
sigh was his only rroly to toe high-boi*> Edith's question. 

" I see—I know I have goenra right,” continued Edith ; '* I 
marked you from your first appearance near toe platform on 
which I stood with toe Quc^ I knew, too, your . valiant' 
hound. ,^e is no true jady, and b apsrorthy of the service of * 
such a knight as thou art from whom disguises of dress ,or hue 
could conceal a faithful servant SpOak, then, without fear, to 
Edith Plantagenet She knows hoar to grace in adversity the 
good knight who served, honoured, anp did deeds of arms jn 
her name, when fortune befriended h^— Still silent I Is it ' 
fear or ^hame that k«llpa thee so ? Fear should be unknown to 
thee; and tot pham^ let h remain with those wbo have 
wronged thee.” * ^ 

The knight, in despair at being obt^ed to play mute in 
an interview so interesting, could only express bis mortification 
by sighing deeply, and laying his finger upon his lips. Edith 
stepp^ back, as if somewhat displeased. < 

“Whatl'she said, "the Asiatic mute in vny deed, as weD^ 
asinattitef This I looked not for. Or thou nuqrst scorn me, ' 
perhiqn, for tons boldly acknowledging that I have heedfiilly 
observed the honaagi^toon hastfnid soe? Hold no unwortoy 
tbougltof of Etoto on account Sheknows well toe boun^ 

'which rewrve urd modesto prescribe to hig^b-bomm^eiu,uid 
she knows whe^and how nr they tooidd give place to gratitade 
— to a rinoere deshe toat it were in her power to >^r services * 
and rejMiir injuries, ariaii^ firom tob wwotion which a good 
knight bore towards hotC<«>-Whjr fold toy hands toptoer, and 
wring t^Ain with so niuch passloa.?— C mb it be,”^ahe added, 
shiiuditt back at toe idea, "toat todr «nw^ has Actually 
dj^ved toes of speedr? Hioa toakest toyltoad. Be it a 
be it obstinacy, I questiQn dree no find^. hot leave dice 
to ^ thine errand iifrertotne own friridon. I also can be mute.' 
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The diigiriyd ki^t nade ut acdoo M It ottce Imamtuig 
hii own cmditHNit and deprecatii^her displettiwef ediileiit the 
Sune tithe Im; ptteiBhted to herj wnj^ped e« miihi in fine silk 
and doth ai gold, the letter it the fididea. iOie took it, 
surveyed it cudessly, then laid it aside^ and h«tdih| her eyes 
once mote oo^ kn^l^ she said in i low loi^ *'Not esen a 
word to. do thine errand to me?* 

He ^^ressed both his j^ds to his bro«,>as V to mtimate the 
, pain which he Ah atibemghnai^ to <d)ey her { 'but she turned 
from him in utget. 'T 

“ Begone ! * die said * “ I ha%e spoken enough;r-too modi— 
to one who mil not wfate on me a word in rt^y. Begonh I 
— and say, if I have wronged thee, I have done penance ; for 
if I have been the .tmhappy means' of thee down 

^from a sution of honour, I have, in this interview, foi|[otten 
my owta worth, and lowered myself in thy eyes and m my 
own." • f ' 

She covered her eyOs. witii her ,hand, and seemed deeply 
agiteted. Sir Kennmh arould have af^iroadied, but she waved 
tun back. 

*“SuDd ofl*l thou whose soul Heaven hath suited to its new 
sution I Aught less dnD and fearful than a slavish mute bi^ 
spoken a wo^ of gratitude, den it but to tecoodle nw to my 
own degradation. Why pause you ? — be|piml* 

The dispised knight alpiost invohintknly looked towards the 
letter m an apology.f<w protracting bis suy. Sbe«snatehed it 
up, saying, m a tone of irony and contempt, " Bhad forgotten — 
tile dutiful slave waits an answer to"'hia| message.— £l|pw's tjtii» 
— from the Soldanl* 

She hastily mn over the contents, uhidi tiere expressed both 
in Arabic and ^Pkendi, and wfaeiysbe had doti^ aM.1attth<d 1 b 
bitter anger. ^ .-t » 

"^ow this p ait a ei wM i^ atio o I* Aeshid ; "mloi^l^nttrcan 
show so deft a tranamutatiimi Hkl^eidOBiaiB can transformi; 
aechins aid hpxmMx into doilk and nuuatedies j but can bit art • 
convert a Cbrialian knight, frer emeemadamid% tbs bravest of , 
tbn 'Hcif Crwidr^ intlo.;^tbe.dnst-kinii:^ dave of a haatben 
Soldao— the bearer of a .Bayniqfn insolent ptqxieala to a 
Cbristiai maidbm— nay, fiugmtii^l the ktir* of honotiiable 
chivalry, as wdl w of nd^poi^ Biti It avails not talklnct^ the 
wQliiig mveofaheadmn hMmd. Tii^ your ashilet^ imca bis 
scottigaitiutil have fbtud tiieea toognm. that sdiich thou hast seen 
me do.”— So saying she tbfesir the Swanks letter on tihofntimdi 
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and placed her foot upon it. — “And say to him that Edith 
Piantagenet scorns the homage of an imchristeoed Pagan.” ^ 
With these words she was about to shoot from the knight, 
when, kneeling at her /eet in bitter agony, he ventured to lay 
his band upon he| robe and oppose her departurjB. 

“ Heardst thou not what I saic^ dull slave ? ” sheaaid, turning 
short round on him, and speaking with emphasis; “tell the 
heathen Soldan,* thy master, that I scorn his suit as modi as 1 
despise the prostration of a worthless Venegadi to religion and, 
chivalry — to God and to his lady 1 ” 

So saying, she burst from him, tofe her garment from his 
grasp, and left the tent 

The voice of Neville, at the same time, summoned him from 
without Exhausted and stupified by the distress he had 
undergone during this interview, from which he could only, 
have extricated himself by breach of the engagement which he 
had formed with King Richard, the unfortunate knight staggered 
rather than wdked after the E^lish baron, till they reached the 
royal pavilion, before which a party of horsemen had just 
dismounted. There was light and Bqption within the tent, and 
when Neville entered with his disguised attendant, they found * 
the King, with several of his nobility, engaged in welcoming 
those who were newly arrived. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

tmxM 1 ahad must avtr SUll 
1 wMp ooc lor AbacM twaiKi 
Far ttnc nuty ha^ar houra racall, 

▲ad fwrtad lovart mmn agmia. 

I waap not Coa^ dlaot daad, 

TSaIr Bfdna art pa»i^>th«ir ionrcmn a'ari 
And uioaa that lovad thair Mapa amat craad, 

Wkaa daatk tkafi jaia la part na Mora." 

But vocaa Ikaa abaaaaa, warn ikaa daaik. 

Ska wapt kar lovar'i toUiad fam& 

Aiidt trad arith all tiui Rrida of bortk, ^ 

Ska wept a aokUar's talulad naiaa 

MmiiMd, 

THb fiank and bold vww of Richard was heard is joyoai 
gratulation. 

**niomas de Vaux ) atook Tom of the GUb I by die h«ul of ■ 
King Heniy, thou art wdcome to me ii ever was flask laf wine 
to a jdify toper 1 1 shooM scarce have known how to order my 
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battle array, unlwMi I had thy bulky form in mine eye as a 
landmark to 6^ my ranks u|m. We shall have blows janon, 
Thomas, if the saints be' gtaaous to us ; and had we fought in 
thine almnce, 1 would have looked to hear of thy being found 
hanging upon an elder>tree.” * 

** I sbotMhave borne my disappointment with more Christian 
patience, 1 trust,” said Thomas de Vaux, “ than to have died 
the death of an apostate. But I thank your Grace for my 
welconte, which is the more generous, as it respects a banquet 
of blows, of which, saving your pleasure, you are ever too apt 
to engross the lar^ slum; but hoe have 1 brought one, to 
whom your Grace will, 1 know, give a yet watmm welcome.” 

The person who no# stepp^ forward to make obeisance to 
Richard, was a young man of low stature and slight form. His 
dress was as modest as his 6gtue was unimpressive, but he bote 
on hie bonnet a gold buckle, with a gem, the lustre of whidi 
could only be rivalled by the brilliancy of foe eye whddi foe 
bonnet shad^ It was foe dlily striking feature in his 
countenance ; but, when* once noticed,- it uniformly ixuuie a 
strong impression on foe spectator. About his neck there 
hung in a sc^ of sky>blue*Bilk a wnst, as it was called, — that 
is, foe key with whidi a harp is tun^ and whidi was of solid 
gold. 

This personage would have kneeled reverently to Richard, 
bus foe monardi raised him in Joyful haste, pressed him to his 
bosom warmly, and kissed him on either side of the face. 

“ Blondel oe Nesle 1 " he exdaimed joyfully — welcome from 
Cyprus, my king of minstrels I— welcome to foe King of Rn gjarntt 
who rates not w own dignity more highly than he does thinr 
1 have been sick, man, and, by my sodi, I believe it was for 
lack of thee; for, were I haU’-way to the gate of Heaven, 
mefoinks foy strains could call me back.— And what news, my 
gentle master, from the land of the lyre? Any thing Qresb from 
foe trommfrs of Provence? — any tlwg from foe minrtrels of 
merry Ndrmandy?— above all, hast thou foyself been bqpy ?— 
But I need not aAfoee— thou const not be kUe, if thou wouldst 
— foy noble qualities ate like a fire burning srifoin, and compel 
thee to pour thyself out in 4 nu«c apd song.” 

“Something I have learned, and something I have done, 
noble Kii%” answered foe oelebiated Bkwdel, with a retirisg 
modes^, whids all Richard's enthusiastic admiratioa of bis 
skill had been unaUelo banish. 

“We will bear foee, mao— we will bear foee said 
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the King ; then, tonehing Blondel't iboulifer kiadly, he added, 
** that Jt, if thou art not digued with thy jottnag^ ; for I woald 
aooner ride mjr beat hone to deatl^ than injipe a note of diy 
voice." 

" My voice ia, as* ever, at^tbe service of my royal, patrtm," said 
Blondel ; " but your Majesty,” he added, looking at aapae papen 
on the table, " seems more importantly engage^ and die hour 
waxes late.” 

“Not a whit, maa, not a whit, my dearest 'BlondeL " I did 
but sketdi an imy iof. battle agaiit^ the Saracens, a thing of a 
moment, almon af sotm done as the routing of them.” 

“ Methinks, ilowever|” said Thomas de Vaux, “ it were not 
unfit to enquire what soldien your Gface hath to array. I 
bring^rq>orts cm' that subject from Ascalon.” 

“Thou art a mul^ Ttomas,” said the King, “a very mule 
for dulness and obstinacy 1 — Gbme, noUes — a haB — a ball I — 
range ye around him«-Give Blondel the tabouret — Where ia 
his ha^bearer ? — or, aoft-rlhhd him my harp, his own may be 
damag^ by the journey.” * 

^ I would your Grace would take my report,” said Thomas 
de Vaux. “I have ridden far, ana have more list to my bed 
than to have my can tickled.” 

“ TIky ean tickled I” said die Kingf “that most be with a 
wooded’s feather, and not with sweet sounds. Hark thee, 
, Thomas, do diioe ears know dm singing of Blondel from dm 
braying of an ass?” ^ , 

“In faith, my.li^ie,” replied Thomas, “I cannot we 4 say; 
but setting Blohdel out of t)m question, srho is a bom 
gendmnan, and doubUess of high acquirements, I dial! nevm, 
for the sake of your Olaoe’s question, kxrit on a minstrel but I 
' shall think upon an lu^” 

“And might not your manners,” said Richard, “have 
excepted me, who am agendeman'bora as srdl as Blondel, a^ 
likehim, aguild'brothttdftlm/^vwwMMiMrf” 

“ Xpw Grace shdhid remembm,” said He Vaox, smuing, “ that 
'tis useless asking for manners frrm a mi^” 

“ Most truly spoken,” said dm King ; “and an ffl«onffitiooed 
animal dum ait But cqme hidaii:, master mnle^ and be 
unloaded, that thod mayst apt dme to diy litter, without any 
music bdhf wasted cp dme.—- Meanti^ do dioa, good 
brother of Salisbury, go to oor omuib^teoVddd her that 
BkukM htt airivsfo^ s^h hit bm^t (rluif^wi^ 'dm newest 
aainsttdqr.^ Bid hey coma Mdmr matattdy, and do thou eaeott 



her,«iiid we that oor ocnaiiiw Bdith Plaotqeiiet; Kmain not 
behind" , ; 

* His eye tiien lasted fin'll moweirt on the Nnbiani with tbit 
expression of doubtfiil meinii^ wUdi his oounteninoe usuiUy 
displayed wh». he looked at him. 

“Ha, o^suentai^seci^mesiei^ returned? Stand dp, 
slave, b^und the back of Do NevSle, and Iptoa shalt hear 
presently soui}da whidh will make th^ Mess God that be 
afflicted thee rather idth dat^fboess than dea&ess.* ‘ . 

So saying he turned fitnn the test of thi company towards 
De Vaux, and plunged mstindy bto the miUtaiy detij^ which ‘ 
that baron laid before him. 

About the time thatethe Lord of Gilsland had fimshed his 
audience, a messenger armounced that the Queen mid her. 
^attendants weri approaching the royal tent — “ A flask of wine, 
"hoi" said the King; “of old Kim Isaac’s long'Saved Cyprus, 
which we won when we stormed Famagosta. Fill to the stout 
Lord of Gilsland, gentles; a more- carml and faithful servant 
never had any prince.” * 

“lam glad,” mud Thomas de Vaux, “ that your Grace flnds 
the mule a us^ slave, thob^ his vdioe be less^musical than 
horse-hair or wire.” 

“What, thou canst jrat yet dig^ that qmi> of the mule?” 
smd Richard. “ Wash it down with a brimmmg flagon, man, 
or toon wilt diOke upon it Wb^, so— pulled 1— «nd now 
I will t^ thee, thou art a soldim as Well as 1 , and we must 
brook ,eadi otfa^s jests in the hall, as each Other’s blows in the 
toorn^, and love each other the harder we hit > By my Ibito, 
if toou didst not hit me as hard as I did toee in oortlatr 
encounter, thou gavest all thy wit to the'totust ■ But here lies 
the diffinenoe betmxt thee and BlondeL Thon art but my 
comrade, I ought say my pup^ in toe art Of war; Blondd is 
my^ master in the sdenoe of nuostrdsy mubmuaic. Tp tbee I 
pemat the.fieedom of indma<7— to him I must do r^menoe^ 
as to my lupfrkiir in hbi art Gome, n^ bpnot peevia}i, but 
remain and hear our gjee.” 

“TobMyooaMajestyiniodieheerfii] rnoodt^said toe Loidof 
GOdaiid, “ I7 my I Cpuld nmgin till Bkmdel had idueved 
toe great Roiiui^of King Artop; whicb lasts fitt three days.” 

t We wiU net tax you patieiKe so depily,” sum toe Kmg. 
“Bat see; jondBr pto| wf toirdhes without shows that oos 
oonscct aroroacfaes.— ^ifway to eeceivo hP« snan, and ^win 
toyseif grace intoe fariijhiest pes of OHnstcodom.— Nay, merer 
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•top to adjust thy cloak. See, thou hast let Neville come 
between the wind and the sads of thy galley !” 

“ He was never before me in the field of battle,** said Def 
Vaux, not greatly pleased to see himself anticipated by the 
more active service of the chamberlain.^ 

^ No, neither he nor any one went before thee there, my 
good Tom of the Gills," said the King, ** unless it was ourself, 
DOW and then." 

** Ay, my liege," said De Vaux, *'and let us do justice to the ^ 
unfortunate ; — the ^unhappy Knig&t of the Leopard hath been 
before me, too, at a season ; for, look you, be weighs less on 
horseback, and so ” 

** Hush 1 ” said the King, ioterruptidg him in a peremptory 
tone — ** not a word of him I " — and instantly stepped forward 
to greet his royal consort; and when he had done so, he, 
presented to her Blondel, as king of minstrelsy, and his*master 
m the gay science. Berengaria, who well knew that her royal 
husband’s passion for poetry and music almost equalled his 
appetite for warlike famd, and that Blondel was his especial 
favourite, took anxious care to receive him with all the 
flattering distinctions due to one whom the Kingf* delighted to 
honour. Yet it was evident, that, though Blondel made 
suitable returns to the compfimenU showered on him something 
too abundantly by the royal beauty, he owned with deeper 
reverence and more humble |patitude the simple and graceful 
welcome of Edith, whose kindly greeting append to him, 
perhaps, sbcere in proportion to its brevity and simplicity. 

Both the Queen and her royal husband were aware of this 
distinction, and Richard, seeing his consort somewhat piqued 
at the pr<^erence assigned to his cousin, by which perhaps 
he himself did not feel much ^tified, said in the bearing of 
both, “We minstrels, Berengaria, as thou mayst see by the 
bearing of our master Blondel, pay more reverence to a seyere 
judge like our kinswoman, than to a kindly partial friend like 
thyself, who is willing to take our worth upon trust" 

Edith was moved by this sarcasm of her royal kinsman, and 
hesitated not to reply, that, “ To be a harsh and severe judge 
was not an attribute j^per to her alpne of all the Plantagenets." 

S^e had perhaps said moreii having some touch of the 
temper of that house, whidi, deriving their name and cognisaooe 
fi'om the lowly brMm, gtfdst€^) assumed as an 

emblem of humility, were perhaps one of ^e prou^t families 
that ever ruled in England ; but her eye, sriien kindling in her 
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nqplyi suddenly caught those of the Nubian, although he 
endeavoured to conceal htmsdf behind the nobles who were 
yesent, and she ^sunk upon a seat, turning so pale that the 
^ueen Berengaria deemed bersdf obliged to call for water and 
essences, and to go through the other ceremonies appropriate 
to a lady’s swoon. Richard, who better estimated Edith’s 
strength of mind, called to Blondel to assume his seat arid 
commence his lay, declaring that minstrdsy was worth every 
other recipe to re^l a Plantagenet to life. — " Sing us,” he sai^ 
“that song of the Bloody Vest, of which thou mdst formerly 
l^ive me the argument, ere I left Cyprus ; thou must be perfect 
m it by this time, or, as our yeomen say, thy bow is broken.” 

The anxious eye of Aie minstrel, however, dwelt on Edith, 
and it was not tUl he observed her returning colour that he 
obeyed the repeated commands of the King. Then, accom- 
panying his voice with the harp, so as to grace, but yet not 
drown, the sense of what he sung, he chanted in a sort of 
recitative, one of those ancient i^ventures of love and 
knightho^, which were wont of yore to win the public atten- 
tion. So soon as he began to prelude, the insignificance of his 
personal appCkrance seemed to disappear, and his countenance 
glowed with energy and inspiration. ^ His full, manly, mellow 
voice, so absolutdy under command of the purest taste, 
thrilled on every ear, and to every heart Richard, rejoiced as 
after»victory, called out the appropriate summons for silence, 

* Listen, lords, in bower and haU | 

while with the seal of a patron at once and a pupil, he arranged 
the circle around, and hushed them into silence ; and he 
himself sat down with an air of expecution and interest, not 
altogether unmixed with the gravity of the professed critic.* 
'fhe courtiers turned dieir eyes on &e Kihg, that th^ might 
be ready to trace and imitate the emotions ms features ’should 
exprm, ^ Thomas de Vaux yawned tremendously, as one 
who rabmitted unwillingly, to a wearisome penance^ The 
song Blondel fras of course in* the Norman language; but 
the verses whidi follow, express its meaning and its manner. 

THE BIXX>DY VEST 

rTwas near the Isir dtf of Benevsat, 

When the sun was setfing oa bough and beat, 

And kaighti were prep^ag in bower and teat. 

On the eve of the Bapdst^s toaroament ; 
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Wben hi Ubooln green e ftrfoling geot. 

Well Bceming a page by a prmcess sent, 

Wander’tl the oaimi, aira, adU ae lie 
Enquired for the Engllahman» llioinaa k Kent 

Far hath he flured, and hirther niifr fare, jik 
Till he finds his pavilion nor stately nor iaxe~ 

, Little save irofi and steel was there ; , 

And, as lacking the coin to pay armourer^s cue^ 

With Ids stneaj arms to the shoulders bare, 

The good knigm with hammer and file did repair 
The mail that to-morrow must see him wear, 

For the honbttr ii Saint John and hb lady hit* s 

** Thus speaks my lady,’* the page said he. 

And the knight bent lowly both nead and^knee, 

” She it Benevent’s PrincMS to hi|^ In deme, » 

And thou art as lowly as knight may well be ; 

He that would climb so lofty 41 tree. 

Or spring such a ipilf as divides her from thee, 

Musi dare some hi^ deed, by which all men may see 
His ambition is back'd by his hie chivalrie. 

' V. 

” Thi^refore thus speaks Iky lady,” the fair pam he said, 

And w knight lowly looted with hand and with head, 

” Fling aside the gom armour in which thou ait clad| 

And don thou this weed^of her nkht-gear instead. 

For a hauberk of steel, I kirtle oithrM | 

And charge, thus attired, In the toumaasent dread, 

And fight M thy wont is where moot blood Is shed. 

And bnhg honour away, or remain with the dead.” ^ 

Untroubled In hia look, and untroubled in Us breast. 

The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently bath kissed ;~ 

** Now blcsseo be die moment, th^m^menger oe blest 1 
Much honour’d do I hold me in my m/s mgh behest ; 

And say unto my lady, m this dear n%ht>weod dress’d, 

' To the beet amm champion I will not veil my crest t 
Bat if I live and bear iqe weM *tts her turn to take the test” 

Here, gentles, finds the foremost ^ftte of die Lay of the Bloody Vest 

“Thoa hut changed the measute upon at aiia«aiea4a tint 
last couplet, tuf Bloodd I ” laid the King. 

"M^pat tnie^ lord,” aaid B)ondd. "I rendered the 
verm from d>e Italian of an-Idd harper, whom 1 met in Cypraa, 
and not having |>ad time either to tnmsiaw it accoiatdy, w 
commit it to memory, l.am lain to aapptjr gapa hi die mnaic 
auS the vetae u I can ■npon jfrie spur of the moment, u you 
see boors meod a quickaet fence wioi a figot” 

on my feith,” said ^ Kin|b "I ^ latfGng 
roUng Alenndnnui methinfca they come mom twangmg^y 
off to fee mode than feu briefer meaaarei” 
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“Both ■!« Hrohind, ai u wdl knoira to yow Gnce,” 
answered Blondd. * • « 

* “They are ao^ iNondd,^ said Riduud; “yot mftbinks the 
■sene, wfiere then is like to be fightinib will go best oo ia these 
suite diuodering Alexandrines, whicb sound like the cbaige of 
qivaliy; while the other ntei^yare is but like tbe sidufmg 
amble of a lady's palfrqr” * 

“It shall be as your Gnoe pkfses,” feplt^ Blonde^ ud 
began again to prelude. ** 

“Nay, first c^'sh thyfan^ with a cop of fiere Chios wine,” 
said tbe King ; "and hark thee, I would have mee fling away 
that new-fiuig^ restrictioa of tbins^ ^ terminating in accurate 
and simitar rhymeai They are a constraint oo thy flow of 
fimcy, and make uiee rasemble a ]pan<daDcii)g in fetters.” 

“Tbe fetters are easily flung at least,” said Blondel, 
again sweeping his fitters over the strii^ as one who would 
rather have played than fiatened to criticism. 

“But why imt them on, man?” continued the King. 
“Wherefore ttwust thy gemus into iron bracelets? I marvd 
how you got forward at all ; lam surel should not have been 
able to compose a stanxa m yonder hampered measure.” 

Blondel looked down and busied himself with tbe strings of 
bis haip^ to hide an involtmtare smile which crept over nis 
features ; but it escaped not Rifihard's obsefvatioiv 
" By my faith, thou hwgh’st at me^ Blondel,* he said ; “ and 
in good truth, every man deserves it, who presumei to (day the 
master when he ^ould be t^e pupil ; but we kings get bad 
habits of selfiopinion.— Come, on with thy lay, dearest Blondel, 
on after thine own feshion, better than atq;ht that we oan 
•suggest, though we must needs be talking.” , • 

Blondd resumed the lay ; but, as extemporaneous eompoei- 
tioo was femiliar to him, he fiiiled not to comply fitb the 
King^shints, aod^wM pertmps not diqileased to show with 
how much ease he cmild itew<<Bodril a poem even whildin the 
act of redte tio a 

Tine Bbooov rfst ' 
rfm meom* 

The Buftkift fifir moeww bdHid eiBsat fcsts ■ 

Then was wWlag of bowmc, iosiiig of 

Thais WM hfwiag wife fiJfewM, lad i^meilng sf H s u s , 

The ifetori woe gtoqr, thi T oaqaUb ed wan gtsws. 
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O, nuusy a knigbt there fought bravely and welV 
Yet one was acoonnted bis peers to excel. 

And ’twas he whose sole armour on body breast. 

Seem’d the weed of a damsel when bound for her rest 

There were some dealt him wounds that were bloc»dy and sor% 
But others respected his plight and forbore. 

'* It is some oath of honourP^ thev said, and I trow, 

’Twere unknigbtly to slay him achieving his vow.” 

Then the Prince, for his ialce, bade the tournament cease. 

He flung down his warder, the trumpets sang peace ; 

And the judges declare, and competitors jrlela, 

That the Kmgbt of the Night-gear was first in the field. 

The feast it was nigh, and^the mass it waa nigher, 

When before the fair Princess low lout^ « squire, 

And deliver’d a garment unseemly to view, 

With sword-cut and spear-thrust, all hack'd and pierced throu;[ 
All rent and all tattered, all clotted with blood, 

With foam of the horses, with dost, and with mod. 

Not the point of that lady’s small finger, I ween, 

Could have rested on spot was unsullied and dean. 

** This token, n^ master. Sir Thomas k Kent, 

Restored to the rancess if flur Benevest 

He that cUmba the tall tree has won right to the fruity 

He that lew the wide gulf should pre^ in his suit ; 

Through life's utmost peril the priae I have won. 

And now must the fUtn of my mistress be shown ; 

For she who prompts knights on such danger to run 
Must avQuch his true service in front of the sun. 

• I restore,' says my master, * the garment I've worn. 

And I claim of the Princess to don it in turn ; 

For its stains and its rents she should prbe it the more, 

Since by shame 'tis unsullied, though crimson'd with gorr.' ** 
Then dMp hluihM the Princess, yet Idas'd die and press'd 
The blooa-spotted robes to her lips and her breast 
Go, tell my true knight, church and diamber shall ahov/, 

If I value the blood on this garment or no.” 

And when it was dme for the nobles to pass. 

In solemn procenaon to minster and mass, 

The first walk’d the Princess In purple and pall. 

But die blood-besmear’d night-robe she wore over all ; 

And eke In the hall, where they all sat at dine. 

When she knell» to her father mtd proffered the wine. 

Over all her ridi robes slid i^te iewela, she wore 
'That wimj^ unseemly bedabbiea with gore. 

Then kwds w>|sper'd ladles, as wdl you may think, 

Ard ladies repti^ with nod, dtlcr, and wink ; 

And the Prin^ who tn anger and shame had look’d down, 
Turn'd at length to hia dai^ter, and spoke with a frown ; 
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' * Now sinct them hast pubUshM thy lolly and gailt, 
i:;Vn atone with thy hand for the hfood tboo hurt; Sj^t | 

Yet acre for your boldness you both will repoat» 

When you wander as eaika fioia kir Beoevent.** 

Then out spoke scoot Thomas, in hall where he stood, 

Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of mood : 

'* The blood thst 1 lost for this daughter of thine, 

I pour’d forth as freely as flask giires its wine ; 

And if for my sake she brooki penanoe and blame. 

Do not doalM I will save her fiw suflering and ^me | 

And light will she reck of thy princedom and rent, 

Witile 1 hail her, in England, the Coanteai of Kent t ” 

A murmur of applause ran through the assembly, following 
the example of Riduuft himself, who loaded with praises his 
favourite minstrel, and ended by presenting him with a ring of 
r/;onsiderable value. The Queen hastened to distinguish the 
favourite by a rich bracehet, and many of the nobles who were 
present followed the royal example. 

Is our cousin Edith,** said the King, ” become insensible 
to the sound of the harp she once loved ? ” 

“She thanks Blondel for his lay,” replied Edith, **bot 
doubly the kihdneas of the kinsman who su^sted it” 

** Tliou art angry, cousin,” said the King ; ** angry because 
thou hast heard a woman more wayward than thyself. But 
you escape me not — I will walk a space homeward with yOu 
towsftds the Queen’s pavilion — we mifot have conferenoe 
together ere the night has waned into morning.” 

'Fhe Queen and her attendants were now on foot, and tl«e 
other guests withdrew from the royal tent A train ^ with 
blazing torches, and an escort of archers, await^ Berengaria 
‘ without the pavilion, and she was soon on her way bomeimd. 
Richard, as he had propose walked beside bif kinswoman, 
and compelled her to accept of his arm as support, to that 
theK could speak to each other without being overheard. 

** What answer, then, am I to return to the noble Soldan ? ” 
said Richard. The kings and princes axe falling from me, 
Edith; this new quarrel hath aliexiated them once more. I 
would do sometlii^ for the Holy Sepulchre by composition, 
if not by victory ; and the chahee of my doing this depends, 
alasl on the caprice of a woman. 1 would lay my single ipear 
in the rest i^^amst ten of the beat tances in Christeodoiii, 
* ratfa^ than argue with a wilfol wench, who knows not what is 
for her own good. What answer, Cos, am £ to retuni to die 
Soldan ? It must-be decisive.” 
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"Tdihiiii,''Mid Bdidi, tbepoonat of thePluttgeaett 

will ratber ved witb miaeiy thao with misbelief.” 

“iawiH I Mjrvith slaveryt Edith?” Mid the Kiog, 
thinks that if never tbf dioughta.1^ 

"There is no room,” said Edidi, ” for the n^idon yra so 
crossly insiouate. Slavery of the body might have been pided, 
but that of foe soul is be dM{MS^ Shame to thee. 

King of mei^ England I Tliou hast enthralled both the limbo 
and the spirit of a knight, once scuoe less famed than thy^.”. 

"Should 1 not prevent my kinswoman iroi^ drinking poison, 
by sullying the vessel whidi contained it, tf I saw no bthet 
means of disgusting her fith the fatal liquor ? ” replied the King. 

** It is thyoeK” answered Edith, "that would press me to 
drink poison, b^use it is {nofiered in a golden clmlioe.” 

** Efoth,” said Richard, "I caimot fwce foy lesolntion ; but 
bewve you shut not foe door* which Heaven opens. The 
hermit of EngMldi, Im whom Popes and Councils have regarded 
V a prophet, hath read in the stars that thy marru^ shall 
reconcile me with a i^erful enemy, and that thy husband 
shall be Cmistian, leaving thus the fairest ground to hope that 
the eonvprsion of the Soldan^ and foe bringing in of the sons of 
Ishmae! to foe pale of the CAiirch, will be the consequence of 
foy wedding with Saladin. Come, thou must make some 
sacrifice rafov than mv such happy prospe^” 

” Men may sacrifice rams and goats,” said Edith, *' hut not 
honour and conscMmce. I have hea^ that it. was foe dis>. 
honow of a Christian maiden which brought the Saracens into 
Spain; the sfoune of another is no likely mode of expelling 
them from Palestine.” 

" Dost foon call it shame to become an empress ?” said the ' 


“I eall it shame and disboiMiur to jprofime a Christiaa 
sacrament, by entering into it .wifo an inndel whmn it cannot 
bind ; and I call k foul foshonour, that 1, foe’ descendant of 
a Christian princess, foould become of fieo-nffl foe head of a 
harem of heathen coocubinea,” ‘ 

kinsspoman,” said foe Kinm aftv p imase, "Imust 
not quaiiel wifo fo^ thopgji f fonfo tl^ dependmit oon- 
d|fom might have dictated more oompfianoe.” 

^^lily Mge^* sqplMd Bdi^ "your Chaee hath' woithily 
sncoeeM to atftile vpealfo, difpky, aaddominioBof the Hofos ^ 
of. Flantagenet ; do not, foeitfo^ hrgrnd^ip fow fwr kina- 
vnman amna pmall share of tbeer‘ pride.* 
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” By my fiiidt, 'trend),* aaid the Kinfc ’'then hut vnUned 
jpt with ti)it e «7 word! so «e wQl &s end be ftteadK 1 
will presently ^spsteh tfay aniirer to SsIkBil Bot, after sfit 
cos, were it not better to supend yoiv answer till yon bavo 
seen him 7 Mpn say he is pr»«ninen% handsome.” 

“Ibere is no dianoe of our meeting, my lord,” said Edidk 

"By Samt George, bat there is nejct to a cdtdniy of it,** 
said the King; "for Saladin will doubtius afford us a Am , 
deld for the doitq; of d>ia new battle of the Standard, aim wiO 
'Witness it himsd^ Berengaria is wild to behold it abo, and I 
dare be sworn not a feathw of you, her companions at^ attend' 
ants, will remains behind — least of alt d)Oo thyself fair oos. 
But come, we hare reached dre pavilion, and must pi^ not m 
nnkindneu though — ^nay, thoq must seal it wim thy lip u wdl 
•n thy hand, sweel Bditli^t is my tight u apovereign to kiw 
my pretty vassals.” 

He mnbraced her respectfully and affecUonately, and re- 
turned through the moonlight camp, humming to himself such 
snatches of Blot)del’s lay u he could recollect 

On his ipiyal, he lost no time in makidg op his dispatches 
■ for Saladin, ai;d delivered them to the Nubian, with a charge "" 
to set ott by peep of day on his return to the Soldan. < 


CHAPTER XXVII 

W« lM«rd tlM T«cVb,-^ Uhw Anbft eftB 
Their iboot o# mum, n^iea, with toad ueMwt, „ 

They chftlSenge Hmrm to flyt tbem vktorr. a 

On the subsecpient morning, Richard ww invited .tna oon- 
fereooe by Philip of France; in which the latter, with many 
eapseasions of his high uteem fpr Ids btodier of England 
communicated to hhn, m terms extremely eovnteooi; but too 
egqdidt to be misunderstood, his positive intp^on totehirn to 
Europe, mid' to tbe caiu of ba kingdom, u odiiely despairing 
of fetme succeu in their nudertakinf^ with thmr diminahed 
forces aiMl dvil iBsoor^ Inchatd lemoostrat^ bot in vain; 
and vhen the conference ended, be leoeived witfimit sprpiiu a 
mar^sato from the Dtdke of Austria and sevenl other^piincea, 
anomuMBf a icaolutioo naulu to that of FfuKii; aaid m no 
modBftsd tpwa; assigahifr for tbdr defsci^m) from die canu 
of dw Otoaa, dm inoidioate amWtidn and htbitfaiy dominatima 
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of Richard of England All hopes of oontmoiog the war 
with any prospe^ of Ultimate sucoest were now amdoned. 
and Richard, while he shed bitter tears over his disappobtea 
hopes of gl<^» was little consoled by the recollection, that the 
failure was in some depee to be imputed to the advantages 
which he had given his enemies by his own hasty and 
prudent temper. 

^ They had not dared to have deserted my father thus,” he 
iiaid to De Vaui, b the bitterness of his resentment ** No^ 
ilanden they could have uttered against so wise a kbg would 
have been believed b Christendom ; wheresi — fool that I am 1 
— 1 have not only afforded them a pretext Jot deserting me, 
but even a colour for casting all the buime of the rupture upon 
my unhappy foibles.’* 

These thoughts were so deeply gallbg to the King, that De 
Vaux was rejoiced when the arrival of an ambassador from 
Saladin turned his reflections bto a different channel 

This new envoy was an Emir much respected by the Soldan, 
whose name was Abdallah el Hadgi. He derived his descent 
from the family of the Prophet, and the race or tribe of Hashem, 
in witness of which genealogy he wore a green turban of large ' 
dimensions. He also three times performed the journey 
to Mecca, from which he derived his epithet of El Hadgi, or 
the Pilgrim. Notwithstanding these various pretensions to 
sanctity, Abdallah was (for an Arab) a boon companion,'*who 
enjoyed a merry tale, and laid aside his gravity so far as to 
quaff a blithe flagon, when secrecy ensured him against scandal. 
He was likewise a statesmai^ whose abilities had been used 
by Saladin b various negotiations with the Christian princes, 
and particularly with Richard, to whom El Hadgi was person- < 
ally known and acceptable. Animated by the ^eerftil acqui- 
escence with which t^ envoy of Saladb afforded a fair field for 
the combat, a safe-conduct for all who might choose to wifriess 
it, end offered his own person as a guarantee of his fidelity, 
Richard soon foigot his disappobted hopes, and the approach- 
ing dissolutioQ of the Christian leag^ b the bterestbg 
discussions preceding a combat in the lists. 

The station, called the Diamorltl of the Desert, was assigned 
for the place of conflict, as being nearly at an equal distance 
befwixt the Christian and Saracen camps. It was agreed that 
Coorade of Montserrat, the defendant, with hii godftthers,^ 
the Ardbduke of Austria and the Grand Master of the 
Templars, should appeiir there on the day fixed for the combat, 
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with an hundred armed followers, and no more ; that Richard 
of England, and his brother Salisbury, who supported the 
Iccusation, should attend with the same number, to protect 
I|i8 champion ; and tkkt the Soldan should bring with him a 
guard of 6ve hundred chosen followers, a band considered as 
not more than equal to the two hundred Christian lances. 
Such persons of consideration as either party diose to invite to 
witness the contest, were to wear no other weapons than their 
swords, and to come without defensive armour. The Soldan 
undertook the preparation of the lists, and to provide accom- 
modations and rerahments of every kind for all who were to 
assist at the solemnity ; and his letters expressed, with much 
courtesy, the pleasure w&ich he anticipated in the prospect of 
a personal and peaceful meetin|; with the Mdech Ric, and* 
anxious desiie to render" his reception as agreeable as 
possible. 

All preliminaries being arranged, and communicated to the 
defendant and his ||odfa&ers, Abdallah the Hadgi was admitted 
to a more private interview, where he heard with delight the 
iktrains of Blondd. Having first carefully put his green turbaif 
4 out of sight, ahd assumed a Greek cap in its Btekd, he requited 
the Norman minstrel’s music with a drinking song from the 
Persian, and quaffed a hearty flagon of Cyprus wine, to show 
tiiat his practice matched hi$ principles. On the next day, 
grave and sober as the water-drinker MirgUp, he bent his brow 
to the ground before Saladin’s footstool, and rendered to tiie 
Soldan an account of his mbassy. 

On the day before that appointed for the combat, Coniadt 
and his friends set off by daybreak to repair to the p|^t 
sassigned, and Richard left the camp at the same hour, and fot 
the same purpose; but, as had been agreed upon, he took 
his journey by a different route, a precaution wUefa had been 
jud^fd necessary to prevent the pombility of a quarrel Jietwixt 
tbw armed attendants. 

The good King himself was in no humour for quarrelling 
with any one. Nothing could have added to his pleasurable 
anticipations of a desperate and bloody combat m the lists, 
except his being in his own loyal ^pMon one of file combat* 
ants ; and he was half in diarity again even witii Conrade of 
Montserrat Lightly arn^ richly dressed, and gay as a 
bridegroom on the eve of bis nuptii^ Richard caracoled along 
byjthe aide of Queen Bereogarias fitto, pomfingout to her ^ 
various soeqes through whidh they pasted, and cheering 
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uUe aod song the bosom of the inhospitabie wOderoem. The 
former route of the Queen’s inlgrims|^ to Engaddi had been 
on the other side of the cham of mountains, so that the ladiet 
were strangers to the Mceocty of the desert; and thoiq^h 
Berengaria knew her husbaild’s disposition too well not to 
endeavour to seem interested in what be was pleased either to 
say or to sing, she could not help induing some female fears 
when she found herself in the howling u^eroess with so small 
an escort, which seemed almost like a moving speck on the^ 
bosom of the plain, and knew, at the same time, they were not" 
so distant from the c^p of Saladin but what they might be in 
a moment surprised iuid swept off by an overpowering host of 
his fiery-footed cavalry, should the pagan be faithless enough 
\o embrace an opportunity thus tempting. But when she 
hinted these suspicions to Rklufrd, he repelled them with dis- 
pleasure and .disdain. ^It were, worse than ingratitude,” he^ 
said, “ to douDt the good faith of the generous Soldan.” 

Yet the same doubts and fears recurred more than once, not 
to the timid mind of the Queen alone, but to the firmer and 
more candi^ soul of Edi^ Plantagenet, who had no such 
confidence in the fruth of the Moslmn as to render her per- , 
fectly at ease vrfaen so much in«thw power ; and her surprise 
had been far less than her lenrdr," if the desert around had 
suddenly resounded with the shout of Alla hu f and a band of 
Arab cavalry had pounc^^^ them like vultures on their prey. 
Nor were these suspicions lessened, when, at evening ap- 
proached they were aware of a single Arab horseman, 
distinguished by fait turban and long lance, hovering on the 
edge of a small eminence lilfh a hawk poised in the air, and 
who instantly, on the appeaianoe of the royal retinue^ darted ^ 
off with the speed, of the same bird, when it shoots down the 
wind and disaopears from the horisoiL 

**We must be near the station,” said King Richard; '*and 
yonder cavalier is one of Saladto’s ouqposta — ^methinkt I^hear 
the noise of the Moorish horns and cymbals. Get you into 
order, my hearts, and fbnn yourselves around the ladiea 
ioldier'iike and finsoly.” 

As he qibke^ met knigid •tptvih and atdier, hast&y dosed 
in ttpon his appointed ground and ihqr proceeded in tite mom 
compact oriler, which mada thiir numbm appear still smaller ; 
and to say the tmlh, dKragb there be no tor, there wee? 
atiatoy as i|qQ aa cuitesi^ in the lOentioa witti which t^ey 
Imtmod to me wild bursts of Moorish mnsic, widdi came ever 
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aod anon more distincdy from the qoarter in whidi tiiio»Areb 
botseoian had been wen to diMppeat. 

Do Vaux apoke in a whisper to the King— ** Were it not 
well, my liege, to send a pace to the tpp of that aand-bndt ? 
6r would it atand with ymw {dbaaoie that 1 prMk forward? 
Methinks, by all .yoodm dadh and dai^ if there be no mote 
than five hundred men beyond the aind4iilla, half of the' 
Soldan*a retinue ranat be'’ drummers and cyrnfaU-toasera. — 
Shall 1 spur on?* * , 

The Imtoo had drecked hia horatr with the Idt, lad waa just 
about to strike him inth the q>un^ when the King exclaimed, 
“ Not for the world. Such a caution would eimreat auqucion, 
and could do little td prevent surprise, wfaieh, however|^ 1 
apfuehend noL* « 

They advanced accordingly m dose and firm order till they 
Surmounted the line of low sand-hills, nnd came in a^ht of the 
appointed stadon, when a splendid, but at the same time a 
startling, spectade awaited them. 

The Diamond of the Desert, se*lately ,a solitary fountdn, 
distinguished only amid the sraste by soUt^ gmps of palm- 
.trees, waa nod tire centre of an encampment, the embroidered 
fiags and gilded ornaments of whidi glittdred far*and wide, and 
reflected a thousand rich mshi agaiiM the setting sun. The 
covetii^ of the huge pavfiiona srere of' the gayest eolo^ 
scarlet, bright yellow, pale blue, end other gaudy and d^oiing 
hues, and the tops «f their pillan, or tent-polea, were joecorated 
with golden, pcnnegranatas and sn^ silken flags. But, besides 
these distinguish^ pavilions, there srere, what Thomas, de 
Vaux conaideted as a portentous humber of the ordins^ bfikck 
, tents of the Arabs, being soffident, as he conceived,' to 
accommodate, aco^rdiiig to the Eastern fsshkm, a host of five 
thousand meiw A number of Arabs and Curds, fully cor- 
responding td the extent of tibe enoui^meat, were hastily 
assemUing, each lesdii^ his hone m his hand, add them 
muster was aceempaaied by an aitonudung ffrunonr of thsm 
. noisy instruaieiitB of martisl mu^ by whid^ in ail agea» tkfe 
warfiue of the Arabs has been enimated. 

soon formed a deep and oonlused mass of ^m o nnt ad 
avahy in front of thdr encampment, when at the aigrad of n 
shrin cry, whi^ arose ever the dangonr of the mndclt 
aach cavalin tfaum to his s addl e . » A dond.efdnst, aiisiag nt 
the momeek ef muaemm, hid beat ^idimd and Us 

mtiieiMteiiti file nd tte of 
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mouqtains, as well as the troops whose sudden moyement had 
raised the cloud, and ascending high over their heads, formed 
itself into the fantastic forms of wridied pillars, domes, aiitt 
minarets. • Another shrill yell wu heard from Uie bosom of 
this cloudy tabernacle. It was the signal for the caydry to 
advance, which they did at full gallop, disposing themselves as 
they came forward, so as to come in at once on the front, 
flanks, and rear, of Richard’s little body-guard, who were thus 
surrounded, and almost choked, by the dense clouds of 
enveloping them on each side^ through which were seen 
alternately, and lost, the grim forms and wild faces of the 
Saracens, brandishing and tossing their lances in every possible 
direction, with the wildest cries and^halloos, and frequently 
only reining mp their horses when within a spear’s length of the 
Giristians, while those in the rear discharged over the headb 
of both parties thick volleys of arrows. One of these struck 
the litter in which the Queen was seated, who loudly screamed, 
and the red spot was on Richard’s brow in an instant 

**Hat Saint George,” he exclaimed, *’we must take some 
order with thU infidel scum I ” 

But Edith, whose litter was near, thmst her head out, and. 
with her hand holding one of th( shafts, exclaimed, '* Royal 
Richard, beware what you dof see, these arrows are head- 
less!” 

” Noble, sensible wench 1 ” exclaimed Richard ; ” by Hdaven, 
thou shamest us all by thy readiness of thought andwye. — Be 
not moved, my English hearts,” he exclaimed, to his followers, 

*' their arrows have no heads, and their q)earB,> too, Mack the 
steel pointa. It ia but a wild welcome, after savage 
fisshion, though doubtless they would rejoice to see 
daunted or dmurbed. Ijtove onward, slow and steady.” 

The little phalanx mov^ forward acoordini^i accompanied 
on an aides by the Arabe, with the shrinest most piercing 
cries, the bowmen, meanwhile, dmiayipg thm agility by 
shooting as near the crests of the Quristiaos as was posiibl^ 
without actuaBy hitting them, while the lonom diari^ eadi i 
other with such rude blows of dmir tdont weapons, more 
ttmn one of them lost his saddle, and well-nigh his Itfe, in this * 
sport All thisr though designed to espre ss wdeome, 
bad radier a doubtful appeaianoe in die eyes of the 
Suropeans. « ^ ^ k 

Am diey had advanced nearly half-way towanb the camp^ 
King Rif^rd and his suite foraiin||^ as it wm^ fhe nudeos 
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round whidi this tumultuary body of horsemen howled, 
vrboopedy skirmished, and g^lope^ creating a sceiM of 
indescribable confusion, another thrill crj was beard, on which 
all these irregulars, who were on the front lui(| upon the Banks 
of the Kttle body of Eurofpeans, wheeled 0^ and forming 
tbemselTes into a Icmg and deep column, followed with 
comparative order and silence in the rear of Richard’s troop. 
The dost began now to dissipate m their front, when there 
advanced to meet them, throi^b that cloudy veil, a body of 
^valry of a different and more regular description, completely 
armed with offensive and defensive weapons, and who might 
well have served as a body^piard to the proudest of Eastern ^ 
monarcha. This splendid troop ^consisted of five hundred 
men, and each horse which ft contained was worth an earl’s 
ransom. The riders were Georgian and Circasrian slaves in 
very prime of life ; their helmets and hauberks were 
formed of sted rings, so bright that they shone like silver; 
their vestures were ^ the gayest colours, and some of cloth of 
gold or silver; the sashes were twisted with silk and gold, 
their rich turbans were plumed and jewelled, and their sabres 
^and poniards,^ Damascene steel, were adorned with gold and 
'gems on hilt and scabbard. 

This splendid array advanced to the sound of military music, ' 
and when they met the Christian body, they opened their files ^ 
to the right and, left, and let them enter between their ranka 
Richard now assumfd the foremost place in his troops aware 
that Saladin himsdf was approaching. Nor was it long when, 
in the centre,, of hia body-guard, surrounded by his domestte 
officers, and those hideous negroes who guard the Eastern 
jliarem, and whose misshapen forms were rendered yet nfore 
frightfiil by the richnets of thdr attire, came the Soldan, with 
the look and manners of one on whose brow Nature had 
written, This is a kingl In his snow-white turba^ vestiwod 
wide'Eastem tmwsen, wearfhg a sash of scarlet silk, without 
any other omkmml; Saladin might have seemed the phinest 
dressed man in hti own |;oard. But doser tospecdoo die* 
oemed in his torban that inestimable gem, which was called 
by the pbets, the Sea of thg diamond on wludi his 

signet was engraved, and which he wore in a ring, was 
probabljr wortii tU tiie jewels of the En^ish crown, and 
,4 sq>pniieb which terminated the hilt of his can jiar, was not of 
mneh infie^ value It should be added, that to pcoleci hsm 
from the duit^ which in the vidnity of the Dead Sea, lesemlto 
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the finest sdies, or pertnaps out of Oriental pride, (he Soldaa 
rrote a sort of veil attached to his torban, which partly obscured 
the view of his noble features. He rode a milk'wfaite AeabiaiS^ 
whudi bore hi^ is if omisctotts and pioad of his no^ 
bnrdea * ’ 

There was no need of further introdocrion. The two heroic 
monarchs, for such they both were, threw themselves at once 
from horsebadc, and, the ^oops halting and the music snddenly 
oeasini; they advanced to 'meet eadb other in profound aQenoe, 
ant), after a courteous indinatioo on either side, they embraced 
as brethren and equals. The pomp and display upon both 
, sides attracted no further notice — no one saw aught save 
Richard ’and Saladi^ and |hey two iMudd nothing W each 
ether. The looks wi^ which Richard aurveyed Saladin, were, 
however, mote intently curious than diosq which the Soldaq 
fixed upon him ; snd the Soldan siso was jdie first to break 
silence. 

"'fhe Melech Ric is welcome to Sslsdin as water to this 
desert! 1 trust he hath no distrust *of this numerous array? 
Excepting the armed slaves of my household, those who 
surround you with eyes of wonder and of welcome^ are, .even 
the humblest of them, the privileged nobles of my thousana 
' tribes ; for whj that could daim a title to be present, would 
remain at home itfaeo sudi a prince was to be semi as Richard, 
with the terrors of whose name, even on tlMi.,saDds of Vemen, 
the nurse stills her child, sod the free Arab subdues his restive 
rteedl* 

“And these are aD oqblet of Araby?* aaid Rjphard, looking 
around on wild forms with their pqfsons coveted with haicks, 
t^ countenpnees swart with the eunbeams, dieir teedi af 
white u ivory, their black eyea |^ciim>widi fierce and 
preternatural lustre from unda die Aide of their turbans, and 
dieir dresa being in general rim^ even to meanneaa. 

“They claim such rank,” mud Saladifr; “but diot^ 
numerous, they sre widi^i'tte eonditiaiis of dm treaty, and 
bear no ums but the sabre— even dm iron of thmr laaosa, 
k Idt behind.* * . 

* “I fier,” muttered Pe Yaux in Eiq[[Iu^ ^thc^ have left 
dmipii Ykm they can be soOn found . — A moet flourkhiiv 
Peen, I confess and would find Westminstar HaO 
Wame^hm too nanow for dmoi.” 

“Hush, De Vau,* said Ridmid, “I command dme.— 
HoUe ShWBti,*v he said, “auspidon and thou^eannet exkt 
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m the Mine grani^— Sent thoiii” piwtwg to the **t 

too here btooi^ wne dampiom wito ne, thoiq^ Matod. 
^eriiepii in breadi of iipeeiaen^ for l»i^t«]r«enidajrfMtiiiw 
are veaponi etidi oannot be left bdund." 

The Soldea, turainf to the litten, made an obenanoe ea 
lowly aa if lookiiig towaida Mecca, end li;iaaed the aaad in 
token cf respect. « 

"Nay,” said Richaid, " thqr will not fear a doser encoontei, 
brotha:; Wilt thou not iMe towards ftieir Utters, and foe 
vjturuuns win be presently withdrawn?” 

"That may Allah prohibitt" said fodadin, "since not an 
Arab looks on who wonld not think it shanfo to the noUe 
ladies to be seen with foeir foces uncovered.” , 

" Thoo abdt see them, foen, in private, my royal brother,” 
answered Richard. 

"To what porpoM?” answered Saladin, dioarnfiiUy. "Thy 
last letter was, to the hopes which I had entjertained. hke 
water to fire ; and wherefore should I again light a flame, 
which may indeed consdine, but cannot dieer me? — But wiB 
not my brother pass to. the tent which bis servant hafo 
prepaid for him ? My prindpel black slave bath taken order 
for the reception of foe princesses — the officers of my house- 
hold win attend your followers, and ourself will be the 
chamberlain of tlw toy^ Ridiard.” 

He,led the way accorffingly to a sjdendid pavilion, wfaeie 
was every thing that royal luxury could devise. De Vau^ 
who was in attendance, then removed the du^ipe, (m/e,) or 
loog tiding-doak ifoidi Richard srote, and he sto^ bdbra 
Sal^n in fofi dom dress wbidi showed to advantage, foe 
atiei^fo and symmetry ot his persem, while it bore a sttbng 
mtrast to the flowiiq; robes which disguised foe thin fiimse 
of foe Easton monardi. It was Richard’s two-handed sword 
that duefly mtracted foe attentfon of the Saracen, a tttoad 
atra^ht bliide^ foe seermimly unineldy lengfo of wfaidi ear 
tended well-o^ ftmu foe uoidder to the bed M the wfiater. 

"Had I not,” said Saladin, "seen brand flaming in foe 
' front of battle, like, that of Asrad, I Imd scarce bdiem that 
human arm c^^ bidd it Mij^t I'fequest to see foe Msledi 
Ric strike one Mow' wifo ft in pea^ and in pure trid of 

noUe &la^* answered Rlchecd; and ioekiflg 
Siroundfor aoiMfoint bbhnM to eiardsetusstimigtL besaw 
1^ iMti ^ OM of (bo ibo 
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of the same metal, and about an inch and a half in diameter ; 
this he placed on a block of wood. 

The anxietj of De Vaux for his master’s honour led hioi 
to whisper in English, For the blessed Virgin’s sake, beware 
what you attempt, my liege I Your fnll strength is not as yet 
returned ; give no triumph to the infidel’’ 

” Peace, fool ! ” said Richard, standing firm on his ground, 
and casting a fierce glance around ; ’’thinkest thou that I can 
fail in his pre^ce ? ” 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, rosd 
aloft to the King’s left shoulder, cirded round his head, 
descended with the sway of some terrific engine, and the bar 
of iron rolled on the ground in two^eces, as a woodsman 
would sever a sapling with a hedging-bill 
”By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful blow!” 
said the Soldan, critically and accurately examining the irofi 
bar which had cut asunder ; and the blade of the sword 
was so well tempered as to exhibit not the least token of having 
suffered by the feat it had performed "^He then took the King s 
hand, an^ looking on the rise and muscular strength which 
k ei^bited, laughed as he placed it b^ide hhr own, so lank^ 
and thin, so inferior in brawn and sinew. 

” Ay, look weH,” said De Vaux in English ; ” it will be long 
ere your long jackanape'a fingers do such a feat with your fine 
gilded reaping-hook there,” • 

’’Silence, De Vaux,” said Richard; ”by Our Lady, be 
understands or guesses thy meaning — be not so broad, I pray 
thee,” 

The Soldan, indeed, presently said, ’’Something I would 
fain attempt — though, wherefore should the weak show their^ 
inferiority in presence of the strong? Yet, each land hath 
its own exerdaes, and this may be new to the Melech Ric.” — 
So saying, he took from die floor a cushion of silk and down, 
and placed k upright on one end. ’’Can thy weapon, my 
brothtsr, sever t^ cushion?” he said to King Richard. 

’’No, surely,” repKed the King; ”no sword on earth, were , 
it the Excalibar of King Arthur, can cut that wfaidi oj^xises 
jpto steady resistance to the blow.” 

Mark, then,” said Saladin ; and, tucking up the sleeve of 
his gown, showed his arm, thk indeed and sparer4)ut which 
constant exerctse had hardened into a mass conristiog of 
nought but bone, brawn, and sinew. He unsheathed hk 
sdmitar, a cumd and narrow blades whidi glittered nek Hke 
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the swords of the Franks, but wai^ on the eontraiy, of a doll 
blue colour, marked with ten millions of meandering lines, 
Irhidi showed bow anxiously the metal had been welded by 
the armourer. Wielding this weapon, apparently so inefficient 
when compared to that of Richa^ the Soldan stood resting 
his weight upon his left foot, which was s]ip;ht]y advanced; 
he balanced himself a little as if to steady his auo, then stepping 
at once forward, drew the scimitar across the cinhion, applying 
the edge so dexterously, and with so little ap{:^ii^t effort, that 
the cushion seemed rather to fall asunder thah to be divided 
by violence. 

It is a juggler’s trick,” said De Vaux, darting forward and 
snatching up the portiod of the cushion which had been cut 
of, as if to assure himself of the reality of the feat ; ** there 
ip gramarye in this.” 

llie Soldan seemed to comprehend him, for he undid the 
sort of veil which he had hitherto worn, laid it double along 
the edge of his sabre, extended the weapon edgeways in the 
air, and drawing it suddenly through the veil, although it hung 
on the blade entirely loose, severed that also into two parts, 
,which floated *to different sides of the tent, equally displaying 
the extreme temper and sharpness of the weapon, and the 
exquisite dexterity of him who used it. 

“ Now, in good faith, my brother,” said Richai^ thou art 
even matchless at the trick of the sword, and right perilous 
were it to meet thee! Still, however, I put some faith in 
a downright English blow, and what we cannot do by sleight, 
we eke out by strength. Nevertheless, in truth thou art a» 
expert in inflicting wounds as my sage Hakim in curing them. 
I trust I shall see the learned leech — I have much to thank 
him for, and had brought some small present” 

As he spoke, Saladin exchanged his turban for a Tartar cap. 
He h|ud no sooner done so, than De Vaux opened at dnoe his 
extraded mouth and his large round eyes, and Richard gazed 
with scarce less astonishment, while the Soldan spoke in a 
. grave and altered voice — ‘*Ilie sick man, sayeth the poet, 
while be is yet infirm, knowetb the physician ^ his step; 
but when he ia recover^ he knoweth not even his face when 
he looks upon him.” 

** A mirade ! — a miracle I ” exclaimed Richard. 

^;“Of Mabound's working, doubtless,” said Thomas de 
Vauau 

**That i should Um my learned Hakim,” said Richard, 
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merely by absence of his cap and robe, and that I should 
find him ^ain in my royal brother Salodio I ” 

*^Such is oft the fashion of the world,’’ answered theSoldan^ 
the tattered robe makes not always the dervish.” 

“And it was through thy intercession,” said Richard, “that 
yonder Knight of the Leopard was saved from death, and by 
thy artifice that he revisited my Gt0p in disguise?” 

“Even 80,” Replied Saladin; “I was phyndan enough to 
know, that unless the wounds of his blee^g honour were 
stanched, the days of his life must be few. His disguise waii 
more easily penetrated than I had eapected from the success 
of my own.” 

“An accident,” said King Richartl," (probably alluding to 
the circumstance of his applying his Ups to the wound of the 
supposed Nubian,) “let me first know that his skin was 
artificially discoloured; and that hint once taken, detection 
became pasy, for his form and person are not to be forgottea 
I confidently expect that he will do battle on the morrow,” 

“He is full in preparation, and high in hope,” said the 
Soldan. “I have furnished him with weapons and horse, 
thinking nobly of him from what I have seen under various 
disguises.” 

“ Knows he now,” said Richard, “ to whom he lies under 
obUgation ? ” 

“ He doth,” repUed the Saracen.-— “ I was obUged to confess 
my person when I unfolded my purpose.” 

“And confessed he aught to you?” said the King of 
England. 

“Nothing expUcit,” replied the Soldan; “but from much 
that passed between us, I conceive his love is too highly 
placed to be happy in its issue.” 

“And thou knowest that his daring and insoleDt passion 
crossed thine own wishes ? ” said Richa^ ^ 

“I might guess so much,” said Saladin; “but his psmtkm 
had existed ere my wishes had been formed — and, I must now 
add, is likely to survive theoL 1 cainot, in honour, Teven|;e , 
me for my disappointment on him who had no hand in it 
Or, it this high-bom dame loved him better than myseltj who 
din iay that she did not justice to aknight of her own religimt 
who is fidl of nobleness ? ” 

“Ya of too mean lineage to mix with the blood ^ 
Plantagenet,” said Ridiard, himghtily. 

may be your maxims m Frangistan,” replied the 
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Soldan. "Oar poets of tfie Eastno oountries ny, tlurt « 
valiant camel-driver is vordiy to kiss dw lip of a fair Queen, 
Hrben a- oowardlj prince is not worthy to salate the hem of 
her garment — But with your permission, noble brother, I 
mast take leave of thee for the present, to receive the Duke 
of Austria and yonder Nazarene knight, modi less worthy of 
ho^HaHty, but iriio muAvfet be suitably entreated, not for 
thetr sak^ but for mine own honour— for what saith die 
Lokman? 'Say not that the food is lost unto thee wbidi ta 
'given to the stranger — for if his body be strengthened and 
fattened therewith^ not less is dune own worship and good 
name cherished and au|mented.' ” 

The Saracen monaroi departed from King Richard’s tenl^ 
and having indicated to him, rather with signs than with 
speech, where die«pavi]ion of the Queen and her attendants 
^as pitched, he went to receive the Marquis of Montserrat and 
his attendants, for whom, with less good-will, but with eqiud 
splendour, the magnificent Soldan bad provided accommoda- 
tions The most ample r^eahments, both in the Oriental, 
and after the European fashion, were spread before the royal 
,and princely 'guests of Saladin, each m their own separate 
pavilion ; and so attentive was the Soldan to the habits and 
taste of hu visitors, that Grecian slaves were stationed to 
present them with ^ goblet, which is the abomination of 
the sect of Mahommed. Ere Richard had finished his meal, 
the ancient Omrah, who had brought the Soldan’s letter to the 
Christian camp, entered with a plan of the ceremonial to be 
observed on me succeeding day of combat Richard, trhc 
knew die taste of his old acquaintance, invited him to pledge 
him in a flagon of wine of Schiraz ; but Abdallah gave him to 
understand, with a rueful aspect, diat self-denial, in the present 
drcumstan^ was a mmter in which his life was concerned ; 
for t^t Sdadin, tolerant in many respects, both observed and 
enforced hi^ penalties the laws of die Prophet * 
"Nay, then," said Richard, “if be loves not wine, dmt 
, lightener of the, human heart, his oonverrion is not to be 
hoped for, and die prediction of the road priest of Et^puldi 
goes like diaff down die wind.” 

The Kir^ then addressed himself to setde the aitides of 
eorafasd, which cost a considerable time; as it was necessaiy 
syi some points to consnlt with the opposite parties, as weu 
as with the Soldan. 

They were at leagdi finaOy agreed upon, and adjusted by,« 
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protocol in French and in Arabian, which was subscribed by 
Saladin as umpire of the field, and bj Richard and Leopold as 
guarantees for the two combatants. As the Omrah took his^ 
final leave of King Richard for the evening, De Vaux entered. 

** The good knight,** he said, “ who is to do battle to-morrow, 
requests to know, whether he may not to-night pay duty to his 
royal godfather ? ** 

“ Hast thou seen him, De Vaux ? ** said the King, smiling ; 
'*and didst thou know an ancient acquaintance?" 

'*By our Lady of Lanercost,** answered De Vaux, there ^ 
are so many surprises and changes in this land, that my poor 
brain turns. I scarce knew Sir Kenn^ of Scotland, till his 
good hound, that had been for a short while under my care, 
came and fawned on me ; and even then I only knew the tyke 
by the depth of his chest, the roundness of his foo^ and hii^ 
manner of baying ; for the poor gaze-hound was painted like 
any Venetian courtezan.*’ 

“Thou art better skilled in brutes than men, De Vaux,” 
said the King. 

“I will not deny,** said De Vaux, “I have found them 
ofttimes the honester animals* Also, your Grace* is pleased tOi 
term me sometimes a brute myself ; besides that I serve the 
Lion, whom all men acknowledge the king of brutes." 

“By Saint George, there thou brokest thy lance fairly on 
my brow," said the King. “I have ever said thou hast a 
sort of wit, De Vaux — marry, one must strike thee with a 
sledge-hammer ere it can be made to sparkle. But to the 
present gear — is the good knight well arm^ and equipped ? *' 

** Fully, my liege, and nobly," answered De Vaux ; ** I know 
the armour well — it is that which the Venetian commissary 
offered your Highness, just ere you became ill, for five 
hundred bezants." 

“ And he hath sold it to the infidel Soldan, I warrant me, 
for a few ducats more, and present payment These Venetians 
would sell the sepulchre itself!** 

“ The armour will never be borne in a nobler cause," said 
De Vaux. 

“ 'Fhanks to tlie nobleness of the Saracen," said the King, 
“ fiot to the avarice of the Venetians." 

1 would to God your Grace would be more cautious," said 
the anxious De Vaux. “Here are we deserted by 1 ^ oit 
allies, for points of offbnce given to one or another ; we cannot 
hope to prosper upon the land, and we have only to quarrel 
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with the amphibioui jrepiibl]c» to lose the means of retreat 
b]r sea!” 

^ I will take care,” said Richard, impatiently ; ** but school 
me no more. Tell me rather, for it is of interest, hath the 
knight a confessor ? ” 

‘*He hath,” answered De Vaux; “the hermit of Engaddi, 
who erst did him that office when preparing for death, attends 
him on the present occasion; the fame of the duel haTing 
^ brought him hither.” 

“Tis well,” said Richard; “and now for the knight’s 
request Say to him, Richard will receive him when the 
d'scharge of his devqp beside the Diahond of the Desert 
shall have atoned for his fault beside the Mount of Saint 
George ; and as thou passest through the camp, let the Queen 
Jcnow I will visit her pavilion ; and tell Blondel to meet me 
there.” 

De Vaux departed, and in about an hour afterwards, 
Richard, wrapping his mantle around him, and taking his 
ghittem in his hud, walked in the direction of the Qimn’s 
pavilion. Several Arabs passed him, but always with averted 
r heads, and l(H)k8 fixed upon the earth, though he could observe 
that all gazed earnestly after him when he was past This led 
him justly to conjecture that his person was known to them ; 
but that either the Soldan’s commands, or their own Oriental 
polithness, forbade them to seem to notice a sovereign who 
desired to remain incognito. 

When the King readied the pavilion of his Queen, he found 
it guarded by those unhappy offidals whom ^tem jealousy 
places around the zenana. Blondel was walking before the 
4oor, and touched his rote from time to time, in a manner 
whidi made the Africans show their ivory teeth, and bear 
burden with their strange gestures and shrill unnatural 
voices. 

“What yt thou after with this herd of black cattle, 
Blondel?” said the King; “wherefore goest thou not into 
the tent?" * 

“Because my trade can neither spare the bead nor die 
fingers,” said Blondel; “and these honest blackamooii 
thr^ened to cut me joint from joint if I pressed forward.” 

“Well, enter with me,” sud the King, “and 1 win be thy 
Vtfeguard.” 

yht Ifiadcs accordingly lowered pikes and swords to King 
Ridhard, and bent tibeir eyes on the groimd, as if unworthy to 
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look upon him. In the interior of pevilioiit they found 
Thomas de Vans in attendance on ^ Queen. While 
Berengaria welcomed Blondel, King Ridiard spoke for some’^ 
time secretly and apart with his fiur kinswoman. 

At lengtht ‘*Are we'still foe^ my fair Edith?” be said in 
a whisper. 

** No, my liege,” said Edith, in a voice just so low as not 
to intemipt the music ; “none can bear enmity against King 
Richard, when he deigns to show himself, as be really k, 
generous and noble, as well as valiant and honourable.” ^ 

So saying, she extended her hand to him. The King kissed 
k in token of reconciliation, and then pfpc^ed. 

“ You think, my sweet cousin, that my anger in this matter 
was feigned; but you are deceived. The punishment I 
bflicted upon this knight was just ; for he had betrayed — no^ 
matter for how tempting a bribe, fair cousin — ^the trust 
committed to him. But I rejoice, perchance as much as you, 
that to-morrow gives him a chance to win the field, and throw 
back the stain which for a time clung to him upon the actual 
diief and traitor. No! — future times may blwe Richard 
for impetuous folly ; but they shall say, that in rendering » 
judgment, he was just when he should, and merciful when he 
oouTd” 

”Laud not thyself, cousm King,” said Edith. “They 
may call thy justice cruelty, thy mercy caprice.” 

“And do not thou pride thyself,” said the King, “as if thy 
knight, who hath not yet buckled on his armour, were un* 
belting it in triumph. — Conrade of Montserrat is held a good 
lance. What if the Scot should lose the day ? ” 

“It is impossible!” said Edith, firmly. “My own eyes, 
saw yonder Conrade tremble and diange colour, like a base 
thief. He is guilty — and the trial by combat is an appeal to 
the justice ot God , — 1 myself, in such a cause, would encounter 
him without fear.” 

“By the mass, I think thou wouldst, wendi,” said the 
King, “and beat him to boot; for there never biea&ed a ^ 
truer Plantagenet than thou.” 

fHe paus^, and added in a very serious tone, “Se^ that 
thou continue to remember what is due to thy birtK” 

“What means that^ advice, so seriously given al tfak 
aadment?” said Editib.^ “Am I ot such nature aa 
forget my ttame-*^my condition?” 

“ I will apeak pkmljr, Etfith,” aaswmd die XJng, “and as 
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to a 6k»d — What iriD Uiit Icnight be to you, should he come 
oS victcH’ from yonder lists ? ” 

i “To mt” said Bdith, tdudiing de^ irith dtame and 
displeasure, — *' What am be be to me more than an honoured 
knight, worthy of sudi grace as Queen Berengaria might confer 
on him, had Ite selected her for his lady, instead of a more un- 
wordiy dioioe? The meanest kn^ht may devote himself to 
the serviol' of an empress, but the glory of Us droioe,” she said 
proudly, " must be bis reward." 

“Yet he hath served and suffered much for you,” said the 
King. 

“I have paid his services with honour and applause, and 
his sufferings with teaft,” answered Edith. “ Had he desired 
other rewaM, he would have done wisely to have bestowed 
his affections witlu» his own degree." 

;•> “You would not then wear the bloody night-gear for his 
sake ? " said King Richard. 

“ No more," answered Edith, “ than I would have required 
him to expose his life by an action, in which there was more 
madness dian honour." 

“ Maidenn talk ever thus,” said the Kin^ ; “ but when the 
‘ fovoured lover presses his suit, she says, with a sigh, her stars 
had decreed otherwise." 

“Your Grace has now, for the second time, threatened me 
with, the influence of my horoscope,” Edith replied, widi 
dignity. “ Trust me, my liege, whatever be the power of the 
stars, your poor kinswoman will never wed eiUier infidel, or 
obscure adventurer. — Permit me, that I listen to the musk of 
Blondel, for the tone of your royal admonitions is scarce so 
grateful to the ear." 

* The condnsion of the evening offned nothing worthy of 
notice. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Htard y« the db artettb bmir, 

Lmw 90 i0ac0t ta bwact 

Gbat. 

• 

It had been agreed, on account of the heat of the c&mate, 
that the judicial combat, which was the cause rff the nesent 
aasemUace of various nations at the Diamond of tire Deseri^ 
'ttiocdd take idacs at one hour after sunrise. The wMk lis^ 
whidi had oeen oonstruAed under the inspection of tlM 
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Knight of the Leopard, enclosed a space of hard sand, which 
was one hundred and twenty yards long by forty in width. 
They extended in length from north to south, so as to give^ 
both parties the equal advantage of the rising sun. Saladin’s 
royal seat was erected on the western side of the enclosure, 
just in the centre, whe^e the combatants were expected to 
meet in mid encounter. Opposed to this was a gallery with 
closed casements, so contrived that the ladies, for whose 
accommodation it was erected, might see the 6ght without 
being themselves exposed to view. At either extremity of' 
the lists was a barrier which could be opened or shut at 
pleasure. Thrones had been also erected, but the Archduke, 
perceiving that his was lower than Kir% Richard's, refused to 
occupy it ; and Coeur de Lion, who would have submitted to 
much ere any formality should have interfered with the combat 
readily agreed that the sponsors, as they were called, should 
remain on horseback during the fight At one extremity of 
the lists were placed the followers of Richard, and opposed 
to them were those who accompanied the defender, Conrade. 
Around the throne destined for the Soldan, were ranged his 
splendid Georgian Guards, and the rest of the enclosure was ^ 
occupied by Christian and Mahommedao spectators. 

Long before daybreak, the lists were surrounded by even 
a larger number of Saracens than Richard had seen on the 
preceding evening. When the first ray of the sun’s glorious 
orb arose above desert, the sonorous call, ** To prayer, to 
prayer P was poured forth by the Soldan himself, and 
answered by others, whose rank and zeal entitled them to 
act as muezzins. It was a striking spectacle to see them aU 
sink to earth, for the purpose of repeating their devotioDS, ^ 
with their faces turned to Mecca. But when they arose from 
the ground, the sun’s rays, now strengthening fast, seemed to 
confirm the Lord of Gilsland’s conjecture of the night before. 
They were fi.ished back from many a spear-head, for the point- 
less lances of the preceding day were certainly no longer such. 
De Vaiix pointed it out to his master, who answered with 
impatience, that he had perfect confidence in the good faith 
<Athe Soldan ; but if De Vaux was afraid of his bulky body, 
he might retire. 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, at the sound 
of which the whole Saracen cavaliers threw themselves froo\ 
thmr horses, and prostrated themselves, as if for a secona 
morning prayer, lliis was to give an oppmtunity to die 
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Queen, with Edith and her attendants, to pass from the 
^pavilion to the gallery intended for them. Fifty guards of 
Saladin’s seraglio escorted them, with naked sabres, whose 
orders were, to cut to pieces whomsoever, were he prince or 
peasant, should venture to ^aze on the ladies as they passed, 
or even presume to raise 1iis head until the cessation of the 
music should make all men aware that they were lodged in 
their gallery, not to be gazed on by the curious eye. 

This superstitious observance of Oriental reverence to the 
fair sex, called forth from Queen Berengaria some criticisms 
very unfavourable to Saladin and his country. But their den, 
as the royal fair called it, being securely closed and guarded 
by their sable attendants, she was under the necessity of 
contenting herself with seeing, and laying aside for the present 
^^e still more exquisite pleasure of being seen. 

Meantime the sponsors of both clmmpions went, as was 
their duty, to see that they were duly armed, and prepared 
for combat The Archduke of Austria was in no hurry to 
perform this part of the ceremony, having had rather an 
unusually sevjere debauch upon wine of Schiraz the preceding 
4evening. But the Grand Master of the Temple, more deeply 
concerned in the event of the combat, was early before the 
tent of Conrade of Montserrat To his great surprise, the 
attendants refused him admittance. 

^*t)o you not know me, ye knaves?^’ said the Grand 
Master, in great anger. 

**We do, most valiant and reverend," answered Conrade's 
squire; “but even><7a may not at present enter — the Marquis 
is about to confess himself." 

^ “Confess himself!" exclaimed the Templar, in a tone 
where alarm mingled with surprise and scorn ; “ and to whom, 
I pray thee ? ” 

“My master bid me be secret," said the squire; on which 
the Grand Master pushed past him, and entered the tent 
almost by force. 

The Marquis of Montserrat was kneeling at the feet of the 
hermit of Engaddi, and in the act of beginning his confession. 

“ What means this, Marquis ? " said the Grand Master ; “ up, 
for shame ; or, if you must needs confess, am not 1 here ? " 

“ 1 have confessed to you too often already," replied Conrade, 
with a pale cheek and a faltering voice. “ For God’s sake, 
Grand Master, begone, and let me unfold my conscience to 
this holy man." 
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“ lo what is be holier than I am? said the Grand Master. 

Hermit, prophet, madman — sajr^if thon darest, in what thon^ 
exceliest me ? ” 

*‘Bold and bad man,** replied the hermit, ''know that I am 
like the latticed window, and’the divine light passes through to 
avail others, though, alas t it helpetn not me. Thou art like 
the iron stanchions, which neither receive light themselves, nor 
communicate it to anj one." 

** Prate not to me, but depart from this tent," said the Grand* 
Master ; the Marquis shaU not confess this morning, unless 
h be to me, for 1 part not from his side," 

** Is thin your pleasure?" said the hermit to Conrade; '*for 
think not I will obej that proud man, if you continue to desire 
my assistance." 

** Alas I " said Conrade, irresolutely, “ what would you have 
me say ? — Farewell for a while — we will speak anon." 

**Oh, procrastination !" exclaimed the hermit, *‘thou art a 
soul-murderer I — Unhappy man, farewell — not for a while, but 
until we shall both meet — no matter where. — And for thee," 
he added, turning to the Grand Master, “Trbmbtj; I" 

Tremble," replied the Templar, contemptuously ; ** 1 cannot) 
if 1 would." 

The hermit heard not his answer, having left the tent. 

** Come 1 to this gear hastily," said the (kand Master, "^ince 
thou wilt needs go through the foolery. — Hark thee ; I dunk I 
know most of thy frailties by heart, so we may omit the detail, 
which may be somewhat a long one, and begin with the absolu- 
tion. W^t signifies counting the spots of dirt that we are 
about to wash from our hands?" 

"Knowing what thou art diyself," said Conrade, "it it 
blasphemous to speak of pardoning another." 

"That is not according to the canon, Lord Marquis," said 
the Templar; "thou art more scrupdous than orthodox. 
The absolution of die wicked {nriest is as effectual as if he 
were himself a saint — otherwise, God help the pomr penitent f 
What wounded man enquires whether die surgiKm mat tents « 
hiagasbes have dean hands or no ?— Come, diall we to this tov? " 
^"No," said Conrade, "I will ladier die unconfessed man 
mock the sacrament" 

"Come, noUe. Marquis," saM die Templar, " rouse up your 
eourag^ and speak not ^us. In an ho^s time diou shall 
stand victorioos.in the lists, or confess diee in thy belinet like 
a valiant knight" 
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(^and Master I” answered Conrad^ "all ai^ma ill 
for this affair. The strange discoveij bj the instinct of a dbg 
— die revival (rf this Scottish knight, who comes into die Usta 
like a spectre — aQ betokens evil" 

“Pshaw!'* said the Templar, “I have seen thee bend thjr 
lance boldly agsunst him in sport, and with equal chance tff 
success — think thou art but in a tournament, and who beats him , 
better in the tilt-yard than thou ? — Come, squires uid armourers, 
your master must be accoutred for the field” 

The attendants mitered accordingly, and began to arm the 
Marquis. 

“ What morning is without ? ” said Conrade. 

“ The sun rises dinily,” answered a squire. 

“ Thou seest. Grand Master,” said Conrade, “ nought smiles 
on us.” 

'' “Thou wilt fight the more coolly, my son,” answered die 
Templar; “thaiu Heaven, that hath tempered the sun of 
Palestine to suit thine occasion.” 

Thus jested the Grand Master ; but his jests had lost thdr 
influence on the harassed mind of the Maquis, and, notwidi- 
standing hit attempts to seem gay, his gloom communicated 
itself to the Templar. 

“This craven,” he thought, “will lose the day in pore fiunt- 
ness and cowardice of hear^ which he calls tender conscience. 
I, idiom visions afid auguries shake not — who am firm in my 
purpose as the living ro^ — I should have fought the combat 
myaelf. Would to God the Scot may strike him dead on ^ 
spot ; it were next best to bis winning the victory. But; oome 
what will, he must have no other confessor than myself ; our 
sins are too much in common, and he might confess my diare 
with his own.” 

While these tboiuhts pas^ dirougb his mind, he continued 
to assist the Marquis in arming, but it was m silence. ’’ 
llie hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded, the 
kn^ts rode into the lists arm^ at aD poiatB, and mounted 
Gke men who were to do battle for a kingdom's honour. Thc^ 
wore their visors up, and riding around the lists three time^ 
showed tbemsdives to the spectators. Both were goodly 
persons^ and both had noUe countenances. But there was 
an ait of manly cor^Menoe on the brow of the Soot — rarfiancw 
,of hop^ whidi amounted even to dbeerfulness, whik^ altfaot^ 
pride arid ^ort had recalled modb of Cmitade's natural courage, 
thare lowered still rm his brow a doud of omuous despondsooe. 
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Even hit steed seemed to tread less lightly and blithely to the 
trumpet-sound than the noble Arab which was bestrode by Sir 
Kenneth; and the spruch-sprecher shook his h^ while he^ 
observed, that while the challenger rode around the lists in the 
course of the sun — that is, from right to left — the defender 
made the same circuit widd^rsins — that is, from left to right — 
which is in most countries held ominous. 

A temporary altar was erected just beneath the gallery 
occupied by the Queen, and beside it stood the hermit in the 
dress of his order, as a Carmelite friar. Other churchmen were ' 
also present. To this altar the challenger and defender were 
successively brought forward, conduct^ by their respective 
sponsors. Dismounting before it, eacUP knight avouched the 
justice of his cause by a solemn oath on the Evangelists, and 
prayed that his success might be according to the truth or 
falsehood of what he then swore. They also made oath, that* 
they came to do battle in knightly guise, and with the usual 
weapons, disclaiming the use of spell^ charms, or magical 
devices, to incline victory to their side. The challenger 
pronounced his vow with a firm and manly voice, and a 
bold and cheerful countenance. When the ceremony was 
finished, the Scottish knight looked at the gallery, and bent ^ 
bis head to the earth, as if in honour of those invisible beauties 
which were enclosed within ; then, loaded with armour as he 
was, sprung to the saddle without the use Of the stirrup, wnd 
made his courser carry him in a succession of caracoles to his 
station at the eastern extremity of the lists. Conrade also 

E esented himself before the altar with boldness enough ; but 
I voice, as he took the oath, sounded hollow, as if drowned 
in his helmet The lips with which he appealed to Heaven to ^ 
adjudge victory to the just quarrel, grew white as they uttered 
the impious mockery. As he tum^ to remount his horse, the 
Grand Master approached him closer, as if to rectify somethbg 
%hovX the sitting of his gorget, and whispered, ** Coward and 
fool! recall thy senses, and do me this battle bravely, else, 
by Heaven, shouldst thou escape him, thou escapest not 
sw/" 

The savage tone in wjiich this was whispered, perhaps 
Goi^pleted the confusion of the Marquis*s nerves, for he 
stumbled as he made to horse ; and though be recovered his 
fieet, sprung to the saddle with his usual agility, and displa;i^,^ 
his address in horsemanship as he assumed his position 
opposite to the challengers, yet the accident did not escape 
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those who were oo the watch for omens, which might predict 
the fate of the day. 

r The priests, after a solemn prayer, that God would show the 
rightful quarrel, departed from tlie lists. The trumpets of the 
challenger then rung a flourish, and a herald-at-arms pro- 
claimed at the eastern end of the lists — " Here stands a good 
knight, Sir Kenneth of Scotland, champion for the royal King 
Richard of England, who accuseth Conrade, Marquis of 
Montserrat, of foul treason and dishonour done to the said 
King.” 

When the words Kenneth of Scotland announced the name 
and character of the champion, hitherto scarce generally known, 
a loud and cheerful a<^laim burst from the followers of King 
Richard, and hardly, notwithstanding repeated commands of 
silence, suffered the reply of the defendant to be heard. He, 
^of course, avouched his innocence, and offered his body foi 
battle. The esquires of the combatants now approached, and 
delivered to each his shield and lance, assisting to hang the 
former around his neck, that his two hands might remain free, 
one for the management of the bridle, the other to direct the 
lance. • 

* The shield of the Scot displayed his old bearing, the leopard, 
but with the addition of a collar and broken chain, in allusion 
to his late captivity. The shield of the Marquis bore, in refer- 
ence to his title, a serrated and rocky mountain. Each shook 
his lance aloft, as if to ascertain the weight and toughness of 
the unwieldy weapon, and then laid it in the rest. The 
sponsors, heralds, and squires now retired to the barriers, and 
the combatants sat opposite to each other, face to face, with 
, couched lance and closed vizor, the human form so completely 
' enclosed, that they looked more like statues of molten iron, 
than beings of flesh and blood. The silence of suspense was 
now general — men breathed thicker, and their very souls 
seenaed seated in their eyes, while not a sound was to be heard 
save the snorting and pawing of the good steeds, who, sensible 
of what was ateut to- happen, were impatient to dash into 
career. They stood thus for perhaps three minutes, when, at 
a signal given by the Soldaq, an hqndred instruments rent the 
air with &eir brazen damours, and each champion striking his 
horse with the spurs, and slacking the rein, the horses started 
into fidl gallop, and ^e knights met in mid space with a shod; 
like a tbun^rbolt The victory was not in doubt~DO, not 
one moment Conrade, indeed, showed himsetf a practised 
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urarrior; for he struck his antagonist knightly in the midst 
of his shield, bearing his lance so straight and true, that it 
shivered into splinters from the steel spear-head up to tfacs 
very gauntlet , The horse of Sir Kenneth recoiled two or 
three yards and fell on his haunches, bat the rider easily 
raised him with hand and rein. But for Conrade, dmre was 
no recovery. Sir Kenneth's lance had pierced through the 
shield, through a plated corslet of Milan steel, through a 
secret^ or coat of linked mail, worn beneath the corslet, had 
wounded him ddep in the bosom, and borne him from hls^ 
saddle, leaving the truncheon of the lance fixed b the wound. 
The sponsors, heralds, and Saladb himself, descendbg from 
his throne, crowded around the woilbded man; while Sir 
Kenneth, who had drawn his sword ere yet he discovered 
his antagonist was totally helpless, now commanded him to 
avow his guilt The helmet was hastily unclosed, and thef 
wounded man, gazing wildly on the skies, replied, *'What 
would you more ? — God hatbdecided justly— I am guilty ; but 
there are worse traitors b the camp than 1. — In pity to my 
soul, let me have a confessor I" 

He revived as he uttered these words. • 

** The talisman — the powerful remedy, royal brother ! " said 
King Richard to Saladb. 

" The traitor," answered the Soldan, is more fit to be dragged 
from the lists to the gallows by the heels, than to profit by its 
virtues ; and tome such fate is b his look,” he added, after 
gazing fixedly upon the wounded man, for though hb wound 
may be cure^ yet Azrael's seal is on the wretch’&brow.” 

Nevertheless,” said Richard, '' I pray you do for him what 
you may, that he may at least have time for confession. Slay 
not soul and body I To him one half-hour of time may be ^ 
worth more, by ten thousaod-fpld, than the life of the oldest 
patriarch.” 

My royal brother's wish shall be obeyed,” said Saladb. — 
Slaves, bear this wounded man to our tent” 

*'Do not so,” said the Templar, who had hitherto stood 
gloomily looking on in silence. *'The royal Duke of Austria 
and myself will not permit this unhapw Christian prince to be 
d^ivered over to the Saracens, that they may try their spells 
upon him. We are his sponsors, and demand that he be 
assimed to our care.” ^ 

” That is, you refuse the certab means oflered to recom 
liknP”said 



“ Kot 10,* said the Grand Master, recollecting himself. " II 
the Sddan nseth lairfol medidoes, he may attend the padent 
b my tent" 

“ Do so^ I pray thc^ good brother," said Richard to Saladin, 
" though ^ pennisstoD be ungraciously yblded. — But now to 
a more glorious wofk. — Sound, trumpets— shout Bngland — b 
honour of England’s champion I " 

Drum, darion, trumpet and cymbal, rung forth at once, and. 
the deep and regular shout which for ages has been the En^ish 
r aodamatimi, sounded amidst the shrill and irregular yells of the 
Arabt like the diapason of the organ amid me howling of a 
storm. There was silence at length. 

' “ Brave Knight of <he Leopard,” resumed Coeur de Lion, 
"thou hast shown that the Eduopian majf change his skin, and 
the leop^ his spots, though clerks quote Scripture for the 
^impossmility. Yet I have more to say to you when I have 
conducted you to the presence of the ladies, the best judges, 
and best rewardets, of deeds of cjhivalry.” ^ 

The Knight of the Leopard bowed assent 

“ And thou, prbcely Saladin, wilt also attend them. 1 pro- 
mise thee our Queen will not think herself welcome, if she 
lacks the opportunity to thank her royal host for her most 
prbcely reception.” 

Sala^ bent hip head gracefully, but declined the bvita- 
tiOB. 

” I must attend the wounded man," he sud. “ The leech 
leaves not his patient more than the champion the lists, even if 
he be sumiponed to a bower like those of Pvadise. And 
further, royal Richard, know that the blood of the Bast flows 
not so temperately b the presence of beauty, as that of your 
land. What saith die Book itself? ' Her eye is as the edge 
of the sword of the Prophet, who shall look upon it?’ He 
that would not be burnt avoideth to tread on hot embers ; wise 
men spr^ not the flax before a bickeibg' torch. He, saith 
the s«f e, who hath forfeited a treasure, doth not srisely to turn 
back his bewl to gaze at it” 

Richard, it may be believed, respected the motives of 
delicacy whidi flowed Irom manners so difierent from his own^ 
and urged his request no further. * 

"At noon,” said the Soldan,as he 'departed, “I trust ye will 
all accept a cdlation under the blade camd-skb tent of a ddef 
of Curbstia” 

The same bvitatbo was circulated among the Christian^ 



comprehending all those of sufficient importance to be admitted 
to sit at a feast made for princes. 

** Hark ! ** said Richard, “ the timbrels announce that ovoh 
Queen and her attendants are leaving their gallery ; and see, 
the turbans sink on the ground, as if struck down by a destroy- 
ing angel All lie prostrate, as if the glance of an Arab’s eye 
could sully the lustre of a lady’s cheek I Come, we will to the 
pavilion, and lead our conqueror thither in triumph. — How I 
pity that noble Soldan, who knows but of love as it is known 
to those of inferior nature ! " ^ 

Blondel tuned his harp to its boldest measure, to welcome 
ihe introduction of the victor into the pavilion of Queen 
Berengaria. He entered, supported wn either side by his 
sponsors, Richard and Thomas Longsword, and knelt gracefully 
down before the Queen, though more than half the homage 
was silently render^ to Edith, who sat on her right hand. ^ 
"Unarm him, my mistresses,” said the King, whose delight 
was in the e]|;ecution of such chivalrous usages — “ Let Beauty 
honour Chivalry ! Undo his spurs, Berengaria ; Queen though 
thou be, thou owest him what marks of favour thou canst give. 
Unlace his helmet, Edith — by this hand thou shall, wert thou 
the proudest Plantagenet of the ibe, and he the poorest Imight 
on earth ! ” 

Both ladies obeyed the royal commands, — Berengaria with 
bustling assiduity, as anxious to gratify her husband’s humour, 
and Edith blushing and growing pale alternately, as slowly and 
awkwardly she undid, with Longsword’s assistance, the fasten- 
ings which secured the helmet to the gorget 
" And what expect you from beneath this iron shell?” said 
Richard, as the removal of the casque gave to view the noble 
countenance of Sir Kenneth, his face glowing with recent exer- 
tion, and not less so with present emotion. " What think ye 
of him, gallants and beauties?” said Richard. "Doth he 
resemble an Ethiopian slave, or doth he present the face of an 
obscure and nameless adventurer ? No, by my good sword ! — 
Here terminate his various disguises. * He ^th knelt down 
before you unknown save by his worth ; he arises, equally dis- 
tinguished by birth and by fortune The adventurous knight, 
Kerineih, arises David, Earl of Huntingdon, Prbee Royal of 
Scotland ! ’* 

There was a general exclamation of surprise, and Edith 
dropped from her hand the helmet which she had just received. 
" Ves, my masters,” said the Kbg, " it is even so. Ye know 
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how Scotland deceived us when she proposed to send this 
valiant Earl« with a bold company of her best and noblest, to 
rs aid our arms in this conquest of Palestine, but failed to com- 
ply with her engagements. This noble youth, under whom the 
Scottish Crusaders were to have been arrayed, thought foul 
scorn that his arm should be withheld from the holy mrfare, 
and joined us at Sicily with a small train of devoted and faith- 
fiil attendants, which was augmented by many of his country- 
men to whom the rank of their leader was unknown. The 
'^confidants of the royal prince had all, saving one old follower, 
fallen by death, when his secret, but too well kept, had nearly 
occasioned my cutting off, in a Scottish adventurer, one of the 
noblest hopes of Eurofft, — Why did you not mention your rank, 
noble Huntingdon, when endangered by my hasty and passion- 
ate sentence ? — War it that you thought Richard capable of 
'Abusing the advantage 1 possessed over the heir of a King 
whom I have so often found hostile ? ” 

** I did you not that injustice, royal Richard," answered the 
Earl of Huntingdon; *^but my pride brooked not that I 
should avow myself Prince of Gotland in order to save my 
life, endangered for default of loyalty. And, moreover, I bad 
*^made my vow to preserve my rank unknown till the Crusade 
should be tccompfished ; nor did I mention it save tn articul^ 
mortis^ and under the seal of confession, to yonder reverend 
hermit" 

** It was the knowledge of that secret, then, which made the 
good man so urgent with me to recall my severe sentence?" 
said Richard. **WeIi did he say, tha^ had this good knight 
fallen by my mandate, 1 should have wished the deed undone 
though it had cost me a limb. — A limb! — I should have 
wish^ it undone had it cost me my life — since the world 
would have md that Richard had abused the condition in 
which the heir of Scotland had placed himself, 'by bis 
confidence in his generosity." 

‘*Yet, may we know of your Grace by what strange and 
happy chance this riddle' was at length read? " said the Queen 
^ Berengaria. 

^Letters were brought to us from. England,” said the King, 
in which we learnt, among other unpleasant news, that the 
King of Scotland bad seised upon three of our nobles, when 
M a {nlgrim^e to Saint Niniao, and alleged as a cause, that 
nis heir, being suppos^ to be fighting in the ranks of the 
Teutonic Knights, against die heathen of Borossia, was, in 
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facti in our camp, and in our power; and, therefore, William 
proposed to hold these nobles as hostages for his safety; iThis 
gave me the first light on the real rank of the Knight of di# 
Leopard, and my suspicions were confirmed by pe Vaux, who, 
on his return from Ascalon, brought back with him the Sail of 
Huntingdon's sole attendant, a thick-soulled slave, who had 
gone thirty miles to unfold to De Vaux a secret be should 
have told to me.” 

**Old Strauchan must be excused,” said the Lord of 
Gilsland. He knew from experience that my heart is some^^ 
what softer than if 1 wrote myself Plant^enet»” 

**Thy heart soft? thou commodity of old iron — and 
Cumberland flint, that thou art ! ” excldlmed the King. It is 
we Plantageneta who boast soft and feding hearts, Edith,” 
turning to his cousin, with an expression which cdled the 
blood into her cheek — '*Give me thy hand, my fair cousirf} 
and, Prince of Scotland, thine.” 

** Forbear, my lord,” said Edith, banging back, and en- 
deavouring to hide her confusion, under an attempt to rally 
her royal xinsman’s credulity. “ Remember you not that my 
hand was to be the signal of converting^ to the Christian faitk 
the Saracen and Arab, Saladin and all ms turbaned host ? ” 

” Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped ab 9 ut, and sits 
now in another comer,” replied Richard. 

”Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong,” said the 
hermit, stepping forward. ** The heavenly host write nothing 
but truth in their brilliant records ; it is man’s eyes which are 
too weak to read their characters aright. Know, that when 
Saladin and Kenneth of Scotland slept in my grotto, I read in 
the stars that there rested under my roof a prince, the natural 
foe pf Richard, with whom the fate of Edith Plantagenet wal 
to be united. Could I doubt that this must be the Soldan, 
whose rank was well known to as be ofteu visited cdl 
to converse on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ? — ^Again, 
the lights of ttie firmament prodaimed that this Pitnoe, the 
husbai^ of 'Edith Pfamtagenet, dsould*be a Chrisban; and I — 
weak and wild interpreter! — argued thence the conversion of* 
the noble Saladin, whose good qualities seemed often to incline 
him towards the tetter faith. The sense of my weakness bath 
humbled me to the dust, but in the dost I have found 
comfort ! I have not read ai^t the fote of otbers<-«who can 
assure me but that I may have miscalculated mine ownf 
God will not have us break into his councfl-hoose^ or spy out 
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hia bidtleD mysteries. We must wait his time iridi watcfauf 
aiKr prayer, witt fear and with hope. I came hitheir the stem 
4 feet— rite proud prophet— sktUe^ as I diou^t, to instruct 
princes, a^ tpited even with supentatunu powers, hut 
burdened with a weight which I deemed no shoulders but 
mine could have borne. But my bands have bemi broken ! 
I go hence humble in mine ifpiorance, penitmt, and not 
hopdess.” 

^ With these words he withdrew from the assembly ; and it it 
4eoorded, that from that period his frensy fits seldom occurr^ 
and hia penances were of a milder character, and accompanied 
with bdter hopes erf the fntore. So much is there of self- 
opinioi^ even in ima/iity, that the conviction of his having 
entertained and express!^ an unfounded ‘ prediction with so 
much vdiemence seemed to operate like lorn of Mood on the 
'human frame, to modify and lower the fever of the brain. 

It is needless to follow into further particulars the con- 
ferences at tite royal tent, or to enquire whether David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, was as mute in the prince of Edith Plantagenet, 
as when he was bound to act under the character of an obscure 


,xdA nameleu adventurer. It may be well believed that he 
"mre eiqiressed, with suitable earnestness, riie passion to which 
he had so often before found it difficult to give words. 

Hie hour of noon now qiproacbed, and Saladin waited to 
receive the princes of Christendom in a tent which, but for its 
large rise, difleied little from that of the ordinary shelter of the 
ocMnmcMi Cnrdman, or Arab ; yet, beneath its ample and sable 
covering was prepared a buquet after the most gorgeous 
tasluon of the &nt, extended upon carpets of the rich^ steuBTs, 
with cushions laid for the gumts. But we cannot stop to 
"^describe the doth of gold acid rilver — ^the sinwrb embroidery 
m Arabesque — riie shawls of Cashmere — ano the muslins of 
India, whieh were here unfolded in all their qilendour^ far less 
to foil the different sweetmea^ ragouts edged with rice 
odoured in various manners, with aU the'nther niceties of 
cookery. Lambs roasted wholes and game and 
' pottl^ dremed in {rilaua, were pled in vosidli of gold, and 
Slim, and porcelain, ar^ interrniimd with large niazas of, 
sherbet^ cooled in snow and ice from the caverns' of Mount 
JLsdianoii. A magnificent pie of enshiora at riie head of the 
iMuique^ aemned prmaied for the master of riie feast, and snefa 
TOgnitaries u he mif^ call to share that {dace of distinction, 
wmie fimn the roof of the tent in aQ quarten^ but over this 
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seat of eminence in particular, waved many a banner and 
pennon, the trophies of battles won, and kingdoms overthrown 
But amongst and above them all, a long lance displayed » 
shroud, the banner of Death, with this impressive inscription — 
Saladin, Kino or Kings — Saladin, Victor or Victors 
— Saladin must die.” Amid these preparations, the slaves 
who had arranged the refreshments stc^ with drooped heads 
and folded arms, mute and motionless as monumental statuary, 
or as automata, which waited the touch oi the artist to put them 
in motion. # 

Expecting the approach of his princely guests, the Soldan, 
imbued, as most were, with the superstitions of his time, 
paused over a horoscope and corresp^ding scroll, which had 
been sent to him by the hermit of Engaddi when he departed 
from the camp. 

“ Strange and mysterious science, ” he muttered to himself) 
'‘which, pretending to draw the curtain of futurity, misleads 
those whom it seems to guide, and darkens the scene which it 
pretends to illuminate 1 Who would not have said that I was 
that enemy most dangerous to Richard, whose enmity was to 
be ended by muriage with his kinswoman? •Yet it now 
appears that a union tetwixt this gallant Earl and the lady wilP 
bring about friendship betwixt Richard and Scotland, an 
enemy more dangerous than I, as a wild-cat in a chamb^ is 
more to be dreaded than a lion in a distant desert — But then,** 
he continued to mutter to himself, the combination intimat^ 
that this husband was to be Christian. — ** Christian ? ” he 
repeated, after a pause, — ** That gave the insane fanatic star- 
gazer hopes that I might renounce my faith I but me, the 
faithful follower of our Prophet, me it should have undeceived. 
Lie there, mysterious scroll,’' he added, thrusting it under th# 
pile of cushions ; strange are thy bodements, and fatal, since 
even when true in themselve^ they work upon % those who 
attempt to decipher their mean^ aU die effects of fabeUbod. 
— How now ! what means this intrusion ?” 

He spoke to the dwarf Nectabanus, who rushed into the , 
tent tearfully agitated, with each strai^e and disproportioned ’ 
feature wrench^ by horror into still more extravagant uglines^ 
mouth open, his 'ejee staring, his hands, with their 
shrivelled and deformed fingers, wildly expanded 
** Wliat now ? ” said the Soldan, ste^y. 

” A^dfie hoc/'" groaned out the dwarC ^ 

** Ha I sayesl thou ? " answered Saladin. 
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Acdpe koct^ replied the panic-struck creature, uncon- 
scious, perhaps, that he repeated the same words as before. 

\ “ Hence, 1 am in no vein for foolery,'^ said the Emperor. 

** Nor am 1 further fool,” said the dwarf, *‘than to make mj 
folly help out my wits to earn my bread, poor helpless wretdi 1 
— Hear, hear me, great Soldan ! ” 

**Nay, if thou hast actual wrong to complain of,” said 
Saladin, ** fool or wise, thou art entitled to the ear of a King. 
Retire hither with me;’' and he led him into the inner 
ifent 

Whatever their conference related to, it was soon broken off 
by the fanfare of the trumpets, announcing the arrival of the 
various Christian princ€li, whom Saladin welcomed to his tent 
with a royal courtesy well becoming their rank and his own ; 
but chiefly, he saluted the young Earl of Huntingdon, and 
generously congratulated him upon prospects, which seemed 
to have interfered with and overclouded those which he had 
himself entertained. 

’’But think not,” said the Soldan, ”thou noble youth, that 
the Prince of Scotland is more welcome to Saladin, than was 
Kenneth to ihe solit^ Ilderim when they met in the desert, 
or the distressed Ethiop to the Hakim Adonbec. A brave and 
generous disposition kke thine hath a value independent of 
condition and birth, as the cool draught, which I here proffer 
thecf is as ddicious fmm an earthen vessel as from a goblet of 
gold" 

The Sari of Huntingdon made a suitable reply, gratefully 
acknowledging the various important services he had receive#^ 
from the generous Soldan ; but when he had pledged Saladin 
in the bowl of sherbet, which the Soldan had proffered to him, 

could not help remarking with a smili^ The brave cavalier, 
Ilderim, knew not of the formation of ice, but the munificent 
Soldan cools his sherbet with snow.” 

“Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Curdman as wise as a 
Hakim ? ” said the Soldan. ” He who does on a disguise must 
make the sentiments of bis heart and the learning of bti head 
accord with the dress which he assumes. I desired to see how 
a brave and single-hearted qivalier^of Frangistan would con- 
duct himself in debate with such a chief as I then seemed ; 
and I questioned the truth of a well-known fact, to know l:^ 
rhat aii^ments thou wouldst support thy assertion.” 

While they were speaking, the Archduke of Austria, who 
stood a little apart, was struck with the mention of iced sherbet^ 
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amd took with pleasure and some bluntness the deep goblet, as 
the Earl of Huntingdon was about to replace it 

Most delicious ! ” he exclaimed, after a deep drai^t, which 
the heat of the weather, and the feverishness following the de- 
bauch of the preceding day, had rendered doubly acceptable. 
He sighed as he handed die cup to the Grand Master of the 
Templars, Saladin made a sign to the dwarf, who advanced 
and pronounced, with a harsh voice, the words Aai/e hoc! 
The Templar started, like a steed who sees a lion under a bush 
beside the pathway; yet instantly recovered, and to hidef 
perhaps, his confusion, raised the goblet to his lips — but those 
tips never touched that goblet’s rim. The sabre of Saladin left 
ks sheath as lightning leaves the cloiih. It was waved in the 
air, — and the head of the Grand Master rolled to the extremity* 


of the tent, while the trunk remained for a second standing, 
with the goblet still clenched in its grasp, then fdl, the liquft 
mingling with the blood that spurted from the veina^ 

T^ere was a general exclamation of treason, and Austri^ 
nearest to whom Saladin stood with the bloody sabre in his 
hand, started back as if apprehensive that his turn was to come 
next. Richard and others laid hand on their swdrda 
^Fear nothing, noble Austria,’’ said Saladin, as composedly 
as if nothing had happened, ’’nor you, royd England, oe wroth 
at what you have seen. Not for his manifold treasons ; — not 
for the attempt Which, as may be vouched by his own squire, 
he instigated against King Richard’s life ; — not that he pursued 
the Prince of Scotland and myself in the desert, reducing us to 
save our lives by the speed of our horses ; — not that he had 
stirred up the Maronites to attack us upon this vay occasion, 
bad 1 not brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as rendered 
the scheme abortive ; — not for any or all ctf these crimes do^ 
he now lie there, although each were deserving such a doom ; 
— but because, scarce balf-an*hottr ere be pollotra our presence 
as the simoom empoisons the atmosphere, he poniarded his 
comrade and accomplice, Conrade of Montserrat, lest he 
riiould confess the infrunous plots In whidi they had botk 
been engaged.” ' 

’’Howl Conrade murdered? — And by the Grand Master, 
Ids sponsor and most intimate friend \ ” exclaimed Richard. 
’’Noble Sotdai^ I would not doubt thee; yet this most be 
proved, otherwise ” 

’’llieie stands the evidmioe,” said Saladin, pomtiiig to the 
* Vole U.— Deatkof ^Bud Master of the Tee^^ka, 
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tnrrified dvtrf. “Alhb, who sendi the fiie-fly to Ulumuuite 
the ni^t season, can discorer secret crimes by the most oon- 
'lemptwle means.” 

The Soldan |nooeeded to tell the dwarf’s stoiy, which 
amounted to thu. — In his foolish curiosity, or, as be partly 
confess^ with some thoughts of pilferii^ Nectabanus had 
strayed into the tent of Conrade, which had been deserted by 
bis attendants, some of whom had left the encampment to cany 
the news of 1^ defeat to his brother, and others were availinf 
themselves of the means which Saladin bad supplied for rev^ 
ling. The wounded man slept under the influence of Saladin’s 
wonderful talisman, s^that the dwarf had opportimity to pry 
alxnit at pleasure, untu he was frightened into concealment by 
the sound of a bea^ step. He riculked behind a curtain, yet 

S uld see the morions, and hear the words, of the Grand 
aster, who enter^ and carefully secured the covering of the 
pavilion behind him. Hit victim started from sleep, and it 
would appear that he instantly suspected the purpose of his 
old associate, for it was m a tone of alarm that be demanded 
wherefore he disturbed him ? 

^ “I come* to confess and to absolve thee,” aruwered the 
Grand Master. 

Of their further speech the terrified dwarf remembered little, 
save^ that Conrade implored the Grand Mruter not to break a 
wounded reed, and t^t riie Templar struca him to the heart 
with a Tutidsh dagger, with the words Acdpt hoe — words whidi 
long afterwards haunt^ the terrified imagination of the con- 
cealed witness. 

"I verified the tale,” said Saladin, “by causing the body to 
,be examined; and I made this unhappy being, whom AUab 
bath made die discoverer of rite crim^ r«^)eat in your 
own presence the words whidi the murderer spoke ; apd you 
your^ves saw die effect whidi they produced upon his 
conscience” 

The Soldan paused, and the King of England broke 
k rilence : — 

“If this be true, as I doubt not, we have witnessed a greaP 
act of justice thouj^ it bme a difieient aspect But wfaetefoni 
in diis (wesence? wherefore with thine own hand?” 
t “I km deegitod otherwise” said Saladin; “but had I not 
fastened his do^ it had bem altogedier averted, since if I 
had permitted hun to fade of my cup, as he was about to de 
hotr could f, without ineiiiring the brand of inboqiitality, have 
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done him to death as he deserved? Had he murdered m; 
fiuber» and afterwards partaken of my food and my bowl, not 4 
hair of his head could have been injured by me. But enougS 
of him — let his carcass and his memory be removed from 
amongst us.’’ 

The body was carried away, and the marks of the slaughter 
obliterated or concealed with such ready dexterity, as showed 
that the case was not altogether so uncommon as to paralyse 
the assistants and officers of Saladin’s household. y 

But the Christian princes felt that the scene which they had 
beheld weighed heavily on their spirits, and although, at the 
courteous invitation of the Soldan, they assumed their seats at 
the banquet, yet it was with the silence of doubt and amaze- 
ment The spirits of Richard alone surmounted all cause for 
suspicion or embarrassment. Yet he, too, seemed to ruminate 
on some proposition, as if he were desirous of making it in the 
most insinuating and acceptable manner which was possible. 
At length he drank off a large bowl of wine, and, addressing 
the Soldan, desired to know whether it was not true that he 
had honoured the Earl of Huntingdon with a j)ersonal en- 
counter. I 

Saladin answered with a smile, that he had proved his horse 
and his weapons with the heir of Scotland, as cavaliers are wont 
to do with each other when they meet in the desert,^ and 
modestly added, that though the combat was not entirely de- 
cisive, he had not, 00 his part, much reason to pride himself 
on the event The Scot, on the other hand, disclaimed 
the attributed superiority, and wished to assign it to the 
Soldan. 

** Enough of honour thou hast had in the encounter,” said# 
Richard, ** and I envy thee more for that, than for the smiles 
of Edith Plantagenet though one of them might reward a 
bloody day’s work. — But what say you, noble princes; ^ it 
fitting that such a royal ring of chivalry should break up with- 
out something being done for future times to speak of? What 
is the overthrow and death of a traitor, to su^ a fair garland ; 
ibf honour as is here assembled, and which ought not to part 
without witnessing something more worthy of their regard? 
How say you, princely Soldan — What if we two should now, 
and before this fair company, decide the long-contended 
question for this land of Palestine, and end at once these 
tedious wars? Yonder are the lists ready, nor can Paynimrie 
ever hope a belter champion than thou. 1 , unless worthier 
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often, win L&j down my ganntlet in bebalf of Christendoiii, 
in all love and honour, we will do mortal battle for the 
l^pssession of Jerusalem.” 

There was a deep pause for the Soldan’s answer. His dieek 
and brow coloured highly, and it was the opinion of many 
present, that he hesitat^ whether he should accept the 
challenge. At length he said, ** Fighting for the Holy City 
against those whom we regard as idolaters, and worshippers of 
stocks and stones, and graven images, 1 might confide that 
"^llah would stren^hen my arm ; or u I fell beneath the sword 
of the Melech Ric, 1 could not pass to Paradise by a more 
glorious death. But Allah has already given Jerusalem to the 
tine believers, and it a tempting the God of the Prophet 
to peril, upon my own personal strength and skill, that whidi 
1 hold securely by the superiority of my forces.” 

4 ** If not for Jerusalem, then,” said Richard, in the tone of 
one who would entreat a favour of an intimate friend, '** yet for 
the love of honour, let us run at least three courses with 
grinded lances.” 

Even this,” said Saladin, half smiling at Cceur de Lion’s 
affectionate earnestness for the combat, '*even this 1 may not 
awfully do. The master places the shepherd over the flock, 
not for the shepherd's own sake, but for the sake of the sheep. 
Had I a son to hold the sceptre when I fell, I might have had 
the liberty, as 1 have the will, to brave this bold encounter ; 
but your own Scripture sayeth, that when the herdsman is 
smitten, the sheep are scattered” 

**Thou hast had all the fortune^” said Richard, turning to 
the Earl of Huntingdon with a sigh. ** I would have given 
the best year in my life for ,thai one half-hour beside the 
Priamond of the Desert!” 

The chivalrous extravagance of Richard awakened Che 
spirits of the assembly, and when at length the^ arose to 
depah, Saladb advanc^ and took Coeur de lion by the 
hand 


1 ^ Noble King of England,” be said, we now part, never 
W meet again. That your league is dissolved, no more to be 
reunited, and that your native forces ^ £sr too few to enable 
you to prosecute your enteiimse, is as well known to me as to 
jrourself. I may not yield you op that Jerusalem which 
% much desire to hold It is to os, as to you, a Holy (^« 
S&t whatever other terms Ridiard demands of Saladin, iluA 
be as willingly yielded as yonder fountain yields iu waters. Ay, 
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and the lame should be as frankly affnded by Saladit^ r 
Richard stood in the desert with but two at^eti in bis 
train!" 


The next day saw Richard’s return to his own camp, and in 
a short space afterwards, the young Earl of Huntingdon was 
espoused by Edith Plantagenet Soldan sent, as a nuptial 
present on this occasion, the celebrated Tausuan ; but though 
many cures were wrought by means of it in Europe, nony 
equalled in success and celebrity those which the Soldm 
achieved. It is still in existence, having been bequeathed by 
the Earl of Huntingdon to a brave , knight of Srotland, Sii 
Simon of the Lee, in whose andeirt and highly honourec 
family it is still preserved;^ and although farmed stonef 
have been dismissed from the modem Phamuicopoeia, it' 
virtues are still applied to for stopping blood, and in cases 
capine madness. 

Our story closes here, as the terms on which Richard 
relinquished his conquests are to be found in every history 
of the period. 


Note III.— the Lee Penny. 
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Note !. p. 79.~>Sit Thomas Moitoh ot Giulakb 

He WM a historical hero, &UhftiUy attached, at is here eapreaied, to 
King Richard, and if noticed with dUdnetiQB in the romance mentioned 
n the Introdacdon. At thed^qpnmng of the romance, mention is made of 
\ tournament, in which the kin^ returns three drocs with a fresh suit of 
irmour, which acted aa a difgmae ; and at each appeaianee some knight 
4 great prowess had a sharp encounter with him. when Richard return 
vdt second dme, the following is Mr. Ellis's account of his proceediM 
** He now mounted a bay horse, aammed a suit of armour painted reo, and 
t helmet, the crest of whkh was a red hound, with a long tail which 
reached to the earth; an emblem intended to conrej his indignadon 
against the heathen hounds who defiled the Holy Lend, snd his determina- 
tion to attempt their destruction. Hswng mffii^tly agnalited himself in 
^ new disguise be rode into the ranks for the pupott of teleedng s more 
<rjfnnidable sdserMry ; snd deUTering his spear to his squire, took hit 
mace, and assaulted Sir Thomas de Multon, a kak^ whose prowess was 
deserredly held in highest estimation. Sir noaias, apparently not 
at all disordered by a blow whidi would hare felled a common adversary, 
calmly, advised him to go snd amuse himself dsewhere ; but Richard, 
having aimed at him a secood and more violent stroke, by which hb 
helmet was nearly crushed, he returned it with such vigour that the ktog 
lost his tdrmps, and, recovering himself with some diffiralty, rode off with 
all speed into the forest”— -Ellis's SjfittAmmj, pp. 193, 194. 

Note XL p. 310.— Death or GitANi> Mastua or thr Trmplaes 

^ The manner of the death of the supposed Grand Master of the Templarf 
was taken from the real trt|;^y enacted by Saladin upon the penon of 
Arnold or Rmnald de Cbaolk^ This person, a toiditr of tortm^ hod 
teireda castleon the verge of the desert, nrom whence be made plunderiim 
eacnsiona, and insulted and abused die pilgrims who were on Ihm 
iotimey to Mecca. It was chiedy on his account that Saladin deelaied 
|var against Guy de Lusignsn, the last Latto king of the Holy land. 

Caiiitian monardi was donated bv Saladin with the kan of thlr^ 
thousand men, and having been made prisoner, with Qistfilon and ethcfS| 
was oenducted before the'Soldan. The vksor pnaented to his cuhajanticd 
captive a eup of dieibet, cooled In snow. Lustonan, having draBk, was 
aboot to hand the cop to Ghadllon, when the Sotoan interfrned. Yow 
mm,’* he aaid, **mr royal prisoiMr, Is sacred, bat the osp of Saledin 
Qtot not be profriaed V a bfamemoos lobber and ndfimL” So aayiML 
he slew the captive kni^t by a blow of Us •dmltoi.--See Grei^ 
iRtowy. 
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Notes 


Note III. p. 3x4.— Tmb Lbk P«Npnr 

Since the last sheet of this volume of the present edition was prfntisd off, 
a kind friend has transmitted the foliowine curious document, 07 which U 
would appear that the alleged virtues of the Lee Fennv had at erne time 
given uneasiness to our Presbyterian brethren of Qydesoale. 

(Copy) 

Kxuact from the AssembUe Books at Glasgow, anent the Lee Penny stone. 

Apud Glasgifw^ 21 tf OcioUr.^ ^ 

Synod. Sbss. a. 

Quhilk day, ainongest the referries of theisBrethren of the Ministry of 
Lanark, it was proponed to the Synod that Gavin Hamilton of Rapioch 
had pursue! t an Complaint before them against Sir Tames Lockhart of 
Lee, anent the superstitions using of an Stone, set in silver, for the curinf 1 
of deseased Castle, the said Gavin affirmed could not he lawfully udK/ 
and that they had deferrit to give ony dedsionne thairin till the advice of 
the Assemblie might be had concerning the iam& The Assemblie having 
inquirit of the manner at using thereof, and particularly underatood, be 
examination of the said Laird of Lee and otherwise, that the custom 
enly to cast the stone in some water, and give the deseasit (kittle 
thereof to drink, and that the same is done without u^ng any worda. 
such as Charmers and Sorcereirs use in thair nnlawfiill practices; ai^ 
considering that in nature thair are many things seen to work strange 
edecu, whereof no human wit can give a reason, it having pleast Gm 
to give to stones and herbs a spcciall vertue for healing of many infirmities 
In man and beast, advises the Brethren to surcease thair process, as ^herein 
thet perceive no ground of Offence, and admonishes the said Laird of Lee, 
in Uie using of the said stone, to take held that it be usit hereafter with 
the least scandlc that possibly maybe. Extract out of the Books of the 
Assemblie holden at Glasgow, and subscribed at thair command 

M. Robert Young, Clerk to the 
Assemblie at Glasgow. 

i 

1 Tb« ytmt is sofertaaatdy ao« fW«a ; bet the Sir Jame*; Iwckhart ie tb« 

SKlniet wai here ie 1396, mm 4 t «4 le 
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Hl‘, all. 

Abacus, mystic wand of offict. 
Aboutbn, about, # 

Alan, welfgnyhound. 

Arblast, crossbmv. 

^^RASL, Anztl of Death, 

Baarkn-hauters, bear-flayers. 
Bagnio, batking-housty brothel. 
Bezant, byz^nt, a gold coin ofl 
^\By%anium^ worth about gx. 
sterling. 

Bicebrino, tremulous. 

BodE) message. 

Bolt, arrow of a crossborv. 
Brrwis, broth, 

Buroonkt, an ancient helmet 
with small vttor, first used in 
Burgundy. 


Ca', call. 

Caitiffs, mean despicable 
\ fellows. 


I Devoir, duty, act of cioiHty^ 

I respect, 

’ Dial-stone, sun-dioU, 

I Doit, a Dutch coin^ worth 
about half a farthing. 
Donative, gift^ present. 
Dromond, dromedary, ship 
of the largest site. 

Dudgeon - dagger, small 
dagger, 

El Hadgt, The pilgrim. 

El Hakim, The physician. 
Errant knight, a knight who 
sets out in search of adventures 
for the display of his skilly 
prowess^ and generosity. 
Esquires, shield or armour 
bearers in attendance on a 
knight. 

Febrifuge, a medicine to allay 
fever. 

forbade^ interdicted, 
Fytte, part^ section. 


Caracoled, leapt ndetvays. 

(jCKRTES, certainly^ in truth, | 

IChappe, military watch-cloak, '« Gab, retail incredible stories, 
CuARSGiTBS, religious enihusC\ Gear, property, possession, 
asts, I Genista, broom, 

por* \ Gnew, gnawed. 

’ an apartment, ! Gorget, piece of armour to 

CffTAI^ keads. \ defend the neck, 

1*7 


^^Copartment, separated 

of I 
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Gracs-cup, tiu toast drunk 
after grass at the conclusion 
of a feast 

Gramaryb, witchery^ deviFs 
work. 

Guerdon, reward. 


Lingua franca, the langme^ 
of the MtdiUrranean eoa$t$^ 
being a corrupt form^tft* 
Italian. 

Lo$, praise^ renown. 

Lough, laughed, 


Hadoi, pilgrim^ one who has 
made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, 

Hakim, physician. 

Hauberk, shirt of mail oom^ 
posed of steel rings inter- 
woven. 

Hem, them, 

Hoff-narr, Court fool 

Houri, black^-eyed beautiful 

It girl a nymph of paradise. 

Javelin, a kind of spear ^ five 
and a half feet long, 

Kebi^, the direction of the 
Moslem temple at Mecca^ 
toward which the faithful 
turn when at psrayer. 

Khirkhah, the tom robe oA 
the Dervishes. 


Maravkdi, a copper coin of 
Spain^ worth rather less them 
a farthing sterling, / 

Marabout, a religious devotee 
and fanatic^ much given to 
sorct'^\ of North Afiica, 
Minaret, lofty Mahommedan , 
mosgue-turrelfrom which <li 
people art summoned A 
prayer, j 

Minne-singers, German sniWf 
strels of the 12th and t^fk, 
centuries, ! 

Mortie^ velvet -riding-cap a 
a knight when far resnemi 
from action^ 1 

Nierenstein, Rhenish wine Of 
Nierstein, in Hesse-Dmrtee 
stadt. 


Kvrie Eleison, Lord have\ 
mercy/ j 

Lance - knechts, spearmen^ 
lancers. 

Laroesse, gifts of money 
rudely exacted from a 
stranger, 

L4UDS, the earliest hour of 
pre^ among the religious 
orders, 

iJSMast^ pfysician, 

Leues, war^ries of the Ma- 
homwedasis, 

lAmavMku, faithful fri^r. I 


Oo, one. 

Orvietan, antidote for potwn,^ 

Palfrey, smaU horse suiitm 
fisr a lady ; Also one Jm 
state occasions, j 

Partes, divide, 

Patbssb, buckler of ifiwfiAi 
siu covered wUhsteelpUSah 

Planta obnista, the 
plant, 

Provost, SootRsh mayors 
chief magistrate. 


Rhenish, Rhine wine. 
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OUCUM, ptact be unth\ 

^ulAlty, ifuter vestment e/\ 
Jtvman CatMk dergy 
en effidoHng at Mass. 
r, coat ^ linked mail] 
tWam under ike tarskt 
WtAGLio, Turkish harem. 
ItatRAHSy a eonUmpiuous cor* 
fupHon of Sirs, 
tors, sweet. 

^UCH - SPRJECHCR, Speech* 
tnaker. ■* 

IWAKT VIS, black fau. 

iwr A STOUND, perspired far 

Ir ten hour. 

hinrLKK, such like. j 

j^HiNXSs. easily - provoked i 

^nger. t 

PUFURS, darefooted zealots \ 
\^ho fallowed the Crusaders \ 
& the Holy La^, ’ 


ToLPACKt astroMusn eop Sjf 
Iambus wool^ worn by tie 
Tartars. 

Tournby, tournament. 

Tsiovvwrea^poets andmimtnis 
akin to the Troubadours ef 
the Middle Ages. 


Veneiiib, woodcraft^ or the 
ndles if the chase^ so imbor 
tant during the Middle Ages. 


Weal, good^ welfare. 
WiDDERSiNS, from left to right. 
Woodcraft v. Vbnbrie. 
Wrest, key for tuning th 
harp. 


Zechin, a Turkish coin, worth 
about $s. td. sterling. 









